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TO THE RIGAT WOR- 


SHIPFVL SIR EFRANCIS GODOL- 


PHIN KNIGHT, ONE OF THE DF- 
PVTIE LIEVTENANTS OF 
CORN WAILE; 


f\ Ood Sir , your Booke retur- 
2 neth vntoyou clad in a Cor- 
| niſh gabardine , which if it 


| become him not wel,the fault 


———__ "O——?D"'———— —— 


is not in the ſtuffe , but inthe botching 
T athor, who neuer bound Prentice to the 
occupation, &* working only for hu paſſe- 
time,could hardly obſerue the preciſe rules 
of meaſure : but ſuch as it is, yours it is, 
and yours is the workeman, entirely addi- 
fed to reverence you for your vertnes , to 
 boue you for your kindneſſe_, and ſo more 
readie in defire than able in power to teſti» 
fie the ſame, and doe with my deweſt re- 
membrance take leaue, reſling 


 Atyour diſpoſition. 
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TO THE MAIESTIE 
 _ of Don Philip, our Soueraigne. 


\Othe ad that Arctificers may at- 
1 caine'the.perfection. requiſit for 
. che vſc. of the commonwealth, 
"I thinketh ( Catholike royall 
| Maieſty)alawſhould be enacted, 
* no 0 earlier ſhould exerciſe himlelfe' in a- 
ny- worke which appertained to the occupation 
x. Sh husbandman , nor atailor to that ofanar- 
chiteR, andthat the Aduocatſhouldnot miniſter 
Phiſick;northe Phiſicion play the Adaocat, but 
ech one exerciſe onely that artto which he bea- 
reth a naturall inclination, andler paſle the reſi- 
due. For conſi idering how baſe and narrowly 
bounded a mans wit is for one thing and no 
more, [ haue alwayes held ic fora matter certain, 
1 hat noman can be perfectly ſeene in twoarts, 
withour 


Tothe hing of Spaine. 
in oneof them : nowrorthe end he maynoterre 
in chuſing that which fitterh beſt wich hisowne 
nature,thereſhould be depured inthe common- 
wealth, men of great wiſedomeand knowledge, 
who might diſcouer each ones witin his tender 
age, and cauſe him perforce to ſtudie thar ſcience 
whichis apreeabletor him,nocpermitting him 
make his owne choice: :whencethisggood would 
enſue co your (tates and figniories; that inthem 
ſhould refide the rareſt arcificers of the world, 
and their workesſhouldbe of che: greareſtper- 
fettion, fornoughvelſe than becauſe theyvyniced 
art with nature. Thelike vyould | chacthevnitier- 
ſicies ofour kingdoms did:patimpractiſe,forſee- 
ing:they allow notthat a ſcholſerſhouldipaſſe ro 

anotherfaculcie, vnlefſe he perfectlywnder{tand 
the Latine tongue, they ſhould hauealfo exami- 
ners, totrie wherherhe vvho purpolech: to ſtudy 
Logick, Philoſoph }.Diuinicy;c ,or the Laws haue 
ſucha wicasis requilit for euery of theſe ſciences, 
for otheryviſe, beſides the dammage that fuch a 
one ſhall vyorke ofreryvards to the Common- 
vyealch, by vſing an art vvhereinhe isnorskilled; 
iris a griefe toſeethata man ſhould takepaiies, 
and beat his braines abour a matter yyhereitiche 
A iij cannot 


Tothe kmg of Spaine. 
cannotreape any aduantage. For that at this day 
Juch a diligenceis not vſed, thoſe vvhohadnot a 
awir:fit focDiuinity;haue deſtroied the Chriſtian 
religion, So dothoſe who arevntoward for Phi- . 
ſicke;ſhortenmany amans dayes : neither pol- 
ſeſſeth the Legall Science that perfection vvhich 
itmightreceiue, becauſe itis not made knowne, 
to what reaſonable power the yſc and interpreta- 
tion of thelavves appertaineth. All cheantient 
Philoſophers found by experience, thatyvhere 
nature dath notdiſpoſe a.man to knowledge, it 
falleth our a/ſuperfluous labour to toile inthe 
rules of art, But none hath cleerely & diſtintly 
deliuered yvhat: that nature is vyhich maketh a 
manablefor one ſcience, and vncapable of ano- 
ther,nor how many differences of vyits thereare 
found in mankind , nor yyhat Arts or Sciences 
do anſyycre each in particular, nor by vyhat to- 
kensthis may be knovyne , yyhich is the thing 
thar moſt importeth. | |  _ T9 v7 

. Theſe foure points (though they ſeem ynpeſ. 
fble).:containe the matter yyhereof I am to en- 
freat , beſides many others appurtenant to the 
purpoſe of this doctrine,yvich intention that cu- 
ious -parents-may hauean art & maner to diſco- 
| | uer 


Tothe king'of Spaine.. 
uerthe wit of their childten, & may weethowro 
fer echofthein im hand wich that ſcience, where- 
in he ſhall principally profit. And this isan adviſe 
vvhich Galen ſaythvyasgiuen his facher, namel 
thathe ſhouldſethim coftudy Phiſicke, becatife 
for that ſcience Hiehad a fingular vvit. By vvbich 
your Majeſtic ſhall vriderſtandhovyniuehit im- 
porteth the common-wealth; that there beeſta- 
bliſhed in the ſamea choice; and examination of 
wits for the ſciences, ſeeingfrom the ſtudy which 
Galen beſtowed in Phiſick,there enſued ſo great 
good to the diſcaſed of his time, 8 he leftſo ma- 
ny remedies in writing forthe poſterity, Euen as 
Baldns(a notable man in profeſsion ofthe laws) 
vvhen he {tudied and practiſed Phiſick,ithe had 
paſſed further therein, vvouild haut prooued but 
an ordinarie Phiſitian , as he yvas not better, for 
that he yyanted the difference of vvit requiſit for 
this ſcience, but the laws ſhould haue loſt one of 
the greateſt helps that might be found amongſt 
menfor expounding them. 

When [ therfore purpoſed to reduce thisnew 
manner of Philoſophie to art, and to proue the 
ſame in ſome wits, [remembered my ſelfe of your 
Maieſtie,as the beſt knowne, and one,ar _—_ 
A iin the 
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the whole world wondereth,beholding a Prince 
of ſo great knoyvledge and vyiledome; of yyhom 
here ve. cannot conucniently,entreat,, the laſt 
chapterſaueone is your conuenient place, vvhere 
your Maieſtic ſhall ſce rhe purport ofyourovne 
vvit,.and theart and learning vwherevvith you 
_ would haue benefited our common-yyealth, 
- | Jfyouhadbeneapriuat pores , as by 
nature youare our king and 
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he ſecond Procme to 
the Reader: 


Hen Plato would teach any dottrine 
 graue , ſubtile, and dewided from the 
{8 ulgar opinion, hee made choiſe a- 
x 'o mongſt his ſchollers of ſuch as hee re- 
 puted beſt witted, and to thoſe onely 

he imparted his mind;knowing by experience,that to 
reach delicat matters to perſons of baſe underſtan- 
ding,was loſſe of time, loſſe of pains, and loſie of lear- 
ning. The ſecond thing which he did after this choiſe 
made ,was toprewent them. with certaine preſuppoſs- 
rons,cleare and true, which ſhould not be wide from 
his concluſion: for the Feeches and ſentences which 
eonlooked for are delinered againſithat which the 
re ulgar belecueth, at thebegimning ſerue for nought 
elſe, (ſuch prevention not being made)rban to put m a- 
confuſion fon that lifteneth, and to-breed ſuch a loa+ 
thing in mens minds ,as it cauſerh them to looſe wow" 
<A et good 


- TheEpiltle _ | 
good affetion,and to abhorre and dereſt this dofiriw. 
This manner of proceeding would F., that I might 
obſerue with thee , (curious Reader) if meanes 
could be ſed , that I might fir treate with thee, 
and diſcouer betweene thee and me the difoſition of 
thy wit. For if it be ſuch as is requiſite for this do- 
Frrine, and eſtranpsd from the ordyarie capacities, 
I would in ſecret tell thee. ſuch newand fpeciall con- 
ceits,as thouwouldeſt neuer bane thought could fall 
within rhe compaſſe of a mans imagination. But inaſ- 
auch as this wilt not be, 4hd this worke muſt iſſue 
in publicke for all ſortes, I could not but ſet thy 
braines ſomewhat aworks : for if thy wit bee of the 
common and vulgar alloy';'T know right well thow. 
art alreadie perſuaded , that the number of the ſct- 
ences, and their perfettion , hath beene accompliſhed 
many dayes agoe. eAnd beretothou art mooued by 4 
evaine reaſon , that they hawing found out no more 
what to ad, it is a token, that now there 15 in nothing, 
ay more nouelties. Now if by hap thou art poſſeſſed 
of ſach an option, goe no further, nor read thou any 
longer on, for thou wilt be much agreened, to ſee how 
miſerable a difference of wit poſſeſerh thee.” But if 
thou be diſcreet wel compounded and ſufferent,Iwill 
| ; deltuer 


tathe Reader. 
deltuer como thee 3 concluſjans very true, albeit for 
therr noueltte they.are worthie of great maruell, 

7 he firſt is,that of manydifferences of wit which 
are 11 mankind, onz onely with prehemunence.canfal 
 tothy lot of alreadie,naturezas ery mightie,at ſuch 

time as ſhe framed it for thee,a1d nat beſtow all ber en- 

dewo ur in virting $0 bench orehree;or(tn tha ſhe 
could not a uy t fame ) left thee a dolt,: and depri- 
wed of them alk 

The ſecond, that to entry aifſretce of wit there 
anſwereth tn prehemmence butone-only ſcience, and 
no more of that condition. So 43 if thou druine not to 
chufe that which anſwereth thy natural ability,thou 
ſhalt be very remnffe: in the ref} hangh: thou py hem 
night and days 

The third, that hs bis baſ FT wha the 
ſerence t8, chat moſt anſwererh thy wit , there reſterb 
yet (that thou mayſt tot be deceiued another greater 
drfficnltie , which 151, whether thine alulitte be more 
«ppliable tothe pratlick than theorick,, for theſe 2 
perts(be it what ſcience is wil)are ſo oppoſit berwixt 
phemſelues es require wits fottifferent that they may 
be placed one againſt the other,ariftbey werecontra- 
ries. Hard are theſe ſentences;but yet they haue greater 


adifficut 
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difficultic and haraneſſe, vZ.that we cannot appedle 
from them,nor pretend that we baue receiuedwrong. 
For God berng: the author of nature , and ſeemg that 
{be gaue not to each man more than one difference of 
wit, (as I haue ſaid before)through the oppoſition or 
drfficultie which combreth vs invniting chem, he ap- 
plied himſelfe to heres of the Setencexwhich are atſ- 
tributed amonpft men by grace;it 2a miracleif 11 an 
eminent degree,he giue more than ond. But there are 
( /ayth$.Paul) dewfrans of graces and he ſame fj1- 
ris; there are diasſrons of miniſteries; and the ſame 
Lord; there are ditiſtons of operations, but the ſame 
Ged, who worketh allthings in all perſons. Toeuery 
one is giuen the munſterie of the ſprit for profit : and 
#0 one 1s giuen by the ſpirit the word of wiſedome, to 
another that of knowledge after the ſame ſpirit,to a- - 
. wwotherfayth, inthe ſame ſperit , and to another the 
grace of healing , in the ſame-ſpirit , to another the 
workng of vertues, to another prophecying,and the 
deſcription of ſpirits, "unto others the varierieof 
tongues to anorherehe interpretation of words : but 
one ſelfe ſpirit , which draudetb to euery oneas him 
pleaſeth workethall theſe things,” 1 
: This beſtowing of ſciences(I doubt not)God v/eth, 


hauing 


cothe Reader. ” 
hauing regard tothe wit and natural! diſpofirion of 
exery perſon, For the Talentsvpbich hee aiſturbeth 
#n. Matthew , the ſame Enangeliſt ſayth,that he 
gaue them vnto:euery one according to bis proper 
Vertue. 6  -D, 

 , eAndro thinke that theſe ſupernaturall Sciences 
require not. ſome arſpoſitrons.tn #heſubiett, before 
they bernfuſed;15.an exrour very preat : for when 
God formed Adam and Ee, 7 is.certatnthat before 
he filed themwuh wiſedome,” bee inſtrumentalized 
theirbrame.m ſuch ſort astheymight receiue it with 
eaſe, and ſerue as acommonious infirument, there- 
with to be able ro diſcourſe,es' to forme reaſons. And 
therefore the diujne ſeriprureſayth'; God gaue them 
an heart tothinke,and filled them with the diſcipline 
of pnderftanding ;andthat according tothe difference 
of which euery one partaketh , one ſcience « infuſed, 
and not another or more or leſſe of each of them,is a 
thing which may be'v bythis example of our 
firſt parents,for God filling them both withwiſedome, 
it 15 a verified concluſion , that he infufed the leſſer 
. portion anto her, for which reaſons the Diumes 
ſay , that the dewill reoke hardineſſe to beguile her, 
and durit not tempt the man , as fearing his much 
wiſedome :: 
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wiſedome, The reaſon hereof ( as bereafter we will 
 proue)1s,that the natural compoſition which the wo- 
man hath in her buatze , 14 n0t capable of much wit, 
wor much wiſedome. In the Angelicall ſubſtances, we 
ſhall find alſo the like count and reaſon: for God, to 
giue an angel more degrees of plory and higher gifts, 
firſt row: . him a more delicat nature , and if you en- 
quire of the Dinuines whereto thus delicat nature ſer- 
weth,chey anſwere, that the eAngel who hath the dee- 
peſt vnderſtanding and the beft nature,with moſt fa- 
cilitie connerteth humſelfe vnto God , and wſeth bis 
gift with the more efficacie ; and that the the beti- 
deth in men, Hence wecleerely inferre, that there be- 
zng anelettion of wit for ſciences ſupernaturall, and 
that, not what/oeuer difference of abilitie , 13 their 
commodzous inſtrument mane learning(with more 
reaſon) requireth the ſame, becauſett is to be learned 
by men,with the force of therr wit. SI 
To be able then to diſtinguiſh and diſcerne theſe 
'. naturalldifferences of mans wit,and to applie to each 
by art, that ſcience wherein he may profit, is the in- 
zention of this my works. 7 Ibring the ſame toend 
(av baue purpoſed) we will yeeld > plory to God, 


ſeeing from bis hand proceedeth whatſoeuer ts good - 
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tothe Reader. | 
and certaint : and if not', thouknoweft well(drſcreer 
Reader)that it 15 impoſſible both to deniſe an art and 
to-reduce the ſame to perfetTion.For ſolong and large 
are bumane ferences ; that a mans life ſufficeth not to 
find them out and to yine them that perfettionwhich 
ts requiſit, © GUY | | 
be firſt inuentey perſormeth -very much , if hee 
diſcourr ſome notable principles,to the end that ſuch 
as come after, maywith this ſeed take an occaſion to 
amplifie the art, and to bring it into that eſtimation 
and account which is due thereunto, Ariſtotle alls- 
ding hereunto,ſaith : that the errors of thoſe who firſt 
beganto handle matters of Philoſophic, are to-be held 
in great rewerence, for it proouing 4 matter ſo drfft- | 
_ deuiſe newthings,ant ſo eaſje toad vnto that 
which hath bene already ſpoken and treated of 3 the 
defetts of the firfÞ deſerue not (by this reaſon) to be 
much reprooued neither he who adaeth ought , meri- 
zeth any great commendation. I confeſſe that this my 
works cannot be excuſed from fome — the 
matter is ſodelicat and noway fore-openea toentreat 
thereof. But if the ſame be ina matter where the 
-Inaerſtanding hath place to thinke , in this caſe I 
fray thee (wittie Reader) that before thou gue ſen- 


rence 
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rence thou read oner the whole works, and aſſure thy 
 ſelfe what the difference of thine ownewit 13, andif 
in the worke thou find ougbt which in thine opinionis 
not well ſaid,conſider wel of the reaſons which ſway 
the moſt againſt it, andf thoucanſt not reſolue,then 
rurne $0 read the eleuenth chapter, for m that 
ſbalt thou find the anſwere which 
 theymayreceine. 
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The Examination or Triallof mens 
witsand diſpoſitions, 


CHAD. I. 


He prooutth by an example,that if a Child haue not the 
d:ſpoſition and abilttie, which is requiſit for that ſcience wherr 
unto he will addict himelfe, it is a ſuperfluous labour to bein: 

ftrutted therein by good ſchoolemaiſters , to haue ſtore of 
bookes, and _—_ ro ſludze tt. 


=; {|He opinion of Cicero was good, who,that 
his ſonne Mearke might proouc ſuch a 
one:inthat kind of learning, which him- 
{0 ſelfe had made choice of, as he deſired ; 
Ea Y! iudged, that it ſufficed to ſend him to a 
== place of ſtudic, ſo renowmed 'and fa- 
mous in the world, as that of _Nhens, and to-giue him Cra- 
1/pme for his ſchoolemaiſter; who was the greateft Philo- 
ſopher of thoſe daics, bringing him vp: ina citie ſo'popu- 
lous, where, through the great concourſe of people which 
thither allembled, he ſhould of neceſsitic haue many cx- 
amples- and profitings of ſtrangers, fic to teach him by: ex- 
perience thoſe things which appertained/ro the knowledge 
that himſelfe was to learne ._ But, notwithſtanding, all this 
diligence, aud much more beſides, which (as a good father) 
| B he 
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he vſcd, prouiding him bookes , and writing ſome yato 
him of his owne head; the Hiſtorians report, thar he pro- 
ued but a Cods-head, with little cloquence, and leſſe Phi 
lolophic, (a matter vſuall amongſt men, that the ſonne 
abies the much wiſedome of the father.) Verely Cicero 
greatly beguiled himſelfe , imagining that albeit his ſonne 
were-not iffued out of Natures hands, with-that wit and 
habilitie which is requiſic for cloquence and Philoſophie, 
yet by meanes of the good induſtric of ſuch a teacher, 
and the many bookes, and examples of _Nhens, togither 
with the young mans continuall endeauour , and pro- 
celle of time, the defets of his vnderſtanding would bee 
amended : but wee ſee, that finally hee deceiued him- 
fe ; neither doc I maruell thereat, for hee had manie 
examples to this purpoſe, which encouraged him to be- 
lecue , that the ſame might alſo bcfall in the perſon of 
his ſonne. 

For the ſame Cicero reports in his booke of Deſtinze, 
that Zenocrates had a wit very vatowatd for the ſtudie of 
Naturall and Morall Philoſophie , of whom Plato fayd, 
That he had a ſcholler, who ſtood in need of a ſpurre; and 
yet notwithſtanding, through the good induſtric of ſuch 
a maiſter, andthe continuall trauell of Zepocrates himſclfe, 
he became a very great. Philoſopher . And he writes the 
like alſo of Clantes, who was fo doltiſh.and void of vnder- 
ſtanding , that no teacher 'would receive him into his 
ſchoole; whercat the young man agrecued and aſhamed, 
' endured ſo great toile in ſtudying, that hee came after- 
wards to be called a ſecond Hercules for wiſedome . No 
lefſe vntoward for matters of eloquence, ſeemed the wit of 
Demoſthenes , of whom it is ſayd, that when he was now 
growne big, he could not yet ſpcake plaine, but labouring 
and applying the art, by hcatring of good teachers, he _- 


- The Triall of Wits: 2 
ned the beſt Oratour of the world : and ſpecially (as Ci 
cero recounts) he could not pronounce the letter, R, for 
that he did ſomewhat ſtammer, and yet by pratiſe he grew 
to articulat it ſo well, as if he had neuer had thatwaey any de- 
fe&t. Hence tooke that proucrbe his originall, which'faith, 
That mans wit in matters of ſcience islike a player at dice, 
for if any one prooue ynluckic in throwing his chaunce, 
by artificiall pratiſe he comes to amend his cuill fortune. 
Bur none of theſe examples produced by Cicero, remaines 
without a conuenient anſwere in my doftrine : for (as wee 
will hercafter proouc) there is in young men acertaine dul- 
neſſe, which argues a greater wit in another age, thanif the 
ſame had beene ſharpe from their childhood : nay .it is a 
iundgement that they will proouc lowtiſh men, when they 
begin very ſoone to diſcoutſe, and be quicke of conceipt. 
VV herefore, if Cicero had knowne the true tokens by which 
wits atc in the firſt age to be diſcoucred , he would haue 
held it a good ſigne, that Demoſthenes was tude and ſlow 
of ſpeech, and that Zenocrates had need of a ſpurte whileſt 
hee learned . I take not from a good inſtruftor art, and 
induſtrie , their vertue and force , to manure wits ,- as 

well rude as pliant : but that which I will fay, is, that if a 
young man hauc not of himſelfe an ynderſtanding capa» 
ble of precepts and rules , which properly: belong) xo the 
arthe would learne, and to none other, that the diligence 
vied by Cicero with his ſonne, was as vaine as that which 
any other parent ſhall vic with his ſonne, will be in the like. 

Thoſe who haue read Plato, ſhall caſily know, that this do- 

Qrine is true, who reports that Socrates was the ſonne; (as 

he alſo reported himſclfe) of. a midwite, and that as:his-mo:+ 

ther (albeir ſhe were much praiſed in the art) could not 
make a woman to be deliuered, that before her comming 
to her was not with child ; ſo he ( performing che like = 

| | B ij c 
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ce-a3 his mother ) © could-not make his ſchollers bring 
foorth any ſcience, if of themſclues they had not their vn- 
derſtanding conceiued therewith . He was of opinion, that 
ſciences were (as it were) naturall to thoſe men only , who 
had their wits appliable thercunto 3 and that in ſuch ir be- 
fell , as we ſce by experience in thoſe who hauec forgotten 
ſomewhat which they firſt knew , who-if we put them in 

mind bur of one word, gather from that all the reſidue, 

Mailters (for ought that I can gather) haue none other 
office with their ſchollers, than to bring learning to their 
remembrance : for if they haue a fruitfull wit, they make 
them with this onely to bring forth wonderfull conceipts, 
otherwiſc they doc bur affli&t rhemſclues, and thoſe whom 
they inſtruQ, nor cuer obtaine their deſires. And (atleaſt if 
I were a teacher) before I recciued any (choller into wy 
ſ(choole, I would grow to many trials and experiments 
with him, vntill I might diſcouer the qualitic of his wit, 
and if I found it by nature dire&ed to that ſcience where- 
of I made profeſsion, I would willingly receive him, for ir 
breedsa great contentment in the teacher, to inſtru one 
of good towardlineſſe : and if nor, I would counſaile him 
to ſtudic that ſcience which were moſt agrecable with his 
wit. Bur if I ſaw, that he had no diſpoſition or capacitic for 
any fort of learning , I would friendly and with gentle 
words tell him ; Brother, you haue no-meanes to proue a 
man of that profeſsion which you haue vndertaken, rake 
care not to looſe your time and your labour, and prouide 
you ſome other trade of living , which requires not {g 
| nam an habilitic as appertaineth to learning. Hereof 18 
very: plaine experience, for we behold a great num- 
ber of (chollers enter the courſe of wharſocuer ſcience, and 
(be the teacher very good or very bad) finally cuery day 
fome prooue of grearskill, ſome of meane, and _ in 
| | cir 
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The Triall of Wits. $ 
their whole courſe, haue done nought elſe than leeſe their 
time, ſpend their goods,and beat their braines withoutany 
manner of profit. HOES 1 

I wor nere whence this cfteQ may ſpring, they all hea- 
ring oneſelfe teacher, and with equall diligence and care, 
and perhaps the dull taking more pain than the witrie: and 
this difficultic growes the greater , by ſceing that thoſe 
who are yntoward for one ſcience, are yery aptto anorher, 
and the toward in one ſort of learning, paſsing to-another 
ſorr, can vnderſtand nothing . But my ſclfe am ar leaſt a 
good witnefſle in this truth.; for there were three compa- 
nions of ys, who entered together to ſtudic the Latine 
troong, and one of vs learned the ſame with grear faciliie, 
the reſt could neuer make any com e compoſiti- 
on; burall paſsing onto Logicke, one of thoſe who could 
not learne Grammar, proucd inthat art a principall Aecgle, 
and the other two, inthe whole, neuer tearned one readie 
point; then all three comming to heare Aſtrologie, irwas 
a matter worthic of conſideration, that he who-could no 
$kill of Latine or Logicke, in few daies knew more in A- 
ſtrologic than his maiſter that taught them, and the reſt 
could neuer legrne it . I then maruclling hereat, began 
foorthwith to make diſcourſes, and play the Philoſopher 
hereon, and ſo I foundthat every ſcience required a ſpeci- 
all and particular wit, which reaucd from that, was lirtle 


worth in other ſorts of learning . And if this be*rrae (as 


| verely itis, and we will ſo proue ithereafter) he that at this 


day ſhould enter into the ſchooles of our times, making 


 proofeandaſlay ofthe ſchollers wits, how many would he 


change from one ſcience to another, and how many would 
he ſcnd into the fields for dolts and vnable to learne? 
and how many would he call backe of thoſe, who forwant 
of abilitic arc occupicd in baſe cxerciſes, and yer their wits 
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were by naturecreated $nely for learning? but ſithens this 
cannot be brought about nor remedied, it behooues to 
ſtay nolonger hereon, but to paſſe forward. | 
It cannot be denied, but that (as I haue ſayd) there are 
wits found capablc'of one ſcience , which are vntoward 
for another : and therefore it behooues, before the child 
be ſet to ſtudie, to diſcouer the manner of his wit, and to 
ſee what ſcience agreeth with his capacitic,, and-then to | 
,prouide that he may apply the ſame . But it is neceſlaric 
alſo to conſider, that this which harh beene ſayd, ſufficeth 
not to make a man prooue ſufficiently learned , but wee = 
muſt hauc regard of other conditions no lefle requilir 
than is this of towardlineſſe. For Hippocrates ſayth, That 
mans wit holds the like proportion with knowledge , as 
the carthdoth with ſeed, which though of her (clfe ſhe be 
fruitfull and fat, yet it bchooues ro manure her, and vic 
aduiſement ro what ſort of ſeed her natural! diſpoſition 
.enclincth : for euery ſort of carth cannot without diſtin- 
Qtion produce cuctie fort of ſecd . Some better brings 
Sfoorth VW heat than Barley, and ſome Barley better char 
Wi heat; and of VV heats ſome bring apleatifull increaſe 
of good Lammas W heat, and cannot awgy with the Ba» 
Neither doth the good husbandman content himſelfe 
to nakethis onely diſtinAion, but after he hath manured 
the carth in due feaſon, he lookes for conuenicnt time to 
ſowir, forircannot be done at all times of the yeare, and 
after that the graine is ſprung vp, he clenſeth and weederh 
it, that it may cncreaſe and grow, giuing the fruit which of 
the lced is expeted . After this-lort, it is neceflarie that the 
ſcience being knowne, which beſt ficteth with the perſon, 
he begin to ſtudic from his firſt age, for this (fayth vi- 
footle) isthe molt pliant of all others to learning. Moreo- 
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uer, mans life is yery ſhort,and the arts long and toilefomne, 
for which it bchooues that there bee time ſufficient ro 
know them, and ſpaceto exerciſe them, and therewith to 
profit the commonwealth. Childrens memorie (faith _L 
riſtotle) isa table without any picture, becauſc it was but 
a little while fince they were borne, and fo they receiue 
any thing whatſocuer with facilitic ; and nor as the me- 
morie of old men , which full of thoſe many things they 

' haue ſcene inthe long courſe of their life, is not capable of 
more: and therefore Plato fayth, That in the preſence of 
youth, we ſhould recount honeſt tales and ations, which 
many incite them to vertuous doings, for what they learne 
in that age , abides ſtill in their minds, and not (as Ga/en 
Gayth) that then it behooues to learne the atts, when our 
nature hath accrued all the forces that ſhe can haue; which 
point is void of reaſon, if you admit no diſtinftion . He 
thatisto lcarne the Latine tongue or any other | Lages 
oughtro doc it in his childhood, for if he tarie tilbthe:bo- 
dic be hardened, and take the perfection that it oughe to 
hauc, he ſhall neuer reape auailcable profit. In his ſecond 
age, namely boyes ſtate, it is requiſit that hetrauaile in the 
art of Syllogiſmes, for then the ynderſtanding begins to 
diſplay his forces , which hath the ame proportion with: 
Logicke , as ſhackles have with the feer of mules nor yer! 
trayned, who going ſome daics therewith, take afterward 
acerraine gracc intheix. pace: ſo our ynderſtanding ſhack-. 
led with the rules and yg of Logicke,takes afterwards 
2 gracefull kind of diſcourſing and arguing in ſciences and. 
d<ſputations. Then followes youth, in whichallthe ſcien-: 
cesappertaining co the vnderſtanding may be learned, for. 
that hath aripencd knowledge. a 5 SH 

True itis,that _H7/totle cxcepteth naturall Philoſophy, 
laying, a young man is not of fic diſpoſition for this og 
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of doarine, whercin it feemeth he hath reaſon, for thar it . 
is a ſcience of deeper conſideration and wifdome than any 
other. | | | 

Now the age thus knowne, in which ſciences are to be 
learned, it behooues to ſearch out a commodious place 
for the ſame , where nothing elſe ſauc learning may be 
handled , and fuch arc the Vniuerſitic : but the youth 
muſt forgoe his fathers houſe, for the dandling of the mo- 
ther, brethren, kindred, and friends which are not of his 
profeſsion, doe greatly hinder his profiting. This is plainly 
ſcene inthe ſchollers who are native of the citties and pla. 
ces where Vniuerſitics are ſeated, none of which (faue by 
u_ miracle) cucr become learned . And this may eaſily 

remedicd ; by changing of Vniuerſities, and the na- 
tive of one citic going to ſtudic in another . This faring, 
that a man takes from his owne country to make himſelte 
of worth and diſcretion, is of ſo great importance, that 
there is no maiſter inthe world who can teach him more, 
and eſpecially, when a man ſces himſelfe (ſometimes) a- 
bandoned of the fauour and delights of his countric . De- 
part out of thy nd (ſaid God to _Lhraham) and ſeuer thy 
ſelfc from amidſtrhy kindred and thy fathers houſe , and 
coine tothe place where I will ſhewthee, in which thou 
ſhalt makerhy name grear,and I will giue thee my bleſsing. 
The like fayes'God toall men, who deſire to prooue of 
valuo and wiſdome: foralbeit he can bleſſe them in their 
natiue countrey; yet he will, that men diſpoſe themſelues 
by this meanc which he hath ordained, andthat wiſedome 
be not attained by them with idlenefle . All this is meant 


with a —_— that a man haue a good wit 
and beaprt ilc, He that goes a beaſt toRomereturns 
beaſt againe. Little auailes it, that a dullard goto learne in 


the famous places of ftudic, where there is no chaire of 


vndcrſtanding, nor wiſdome,noramantotcach it. ., 
' , : Thethird pointof diligence; is, to:ſecke out a-mai- 
ſer who hath a direction and method 1n teaching, 
whoſe dodrineis ſound and firme, not ſophiſticall nor 
of yaine conſiderations : for all that the ſcholler doth, 
whileſt he isalcarning, is tocrediteall that which his 
maiſter propounds vnto him, for he hath no ſound 
tudgement or diſcretion to diſcerne or ſeperat falſhood 
from truth z albcit this is a chauncecfull caſe, and not 
placed inthe choice of ſuch as learne; thatthe ſchollers 
come indue time to ſtudic, and that the Vniuerſities 
haue good or vaſicinſtructers; as it betcll certaine Phi- 
fitions, of whom Galez reports, that hauing convinced 
them by many reaſons and: experiments, 'and ſhewed 
them , that the praQtiſe which they vicd was falſe and 
preiudiciall ro mens health ; the teares fell from their 
eycs, apd in his preſence they began to curſe their hard 
hap, in lighting on ſuch bad maiſters/as bare (way du- 
ring the time thar they werelearners', Truc it is, that 
there are found ſore ſchollers of {o ripe wit, as they 
ſtraightwaics:looke into the condition of the teachers,. 
and the learning which he teachethy and if itbe vitious, 
they know how to: confute the ſame, and togiucallow- 
ance to ſuch as deliuer ſoundly. : theſeartthe yeares end 
wo G_ _ much morethan heir maiſter taught 

em; fordoubtingandg ingwtily,they make 
him to madetandand vr as he 
himſclfe neuer knew nor ſhould have knowne,, if the 
| ſcholler with the felicitic of his wit jhad/nor brought 
them to-his mind: but thoſe who can doe: this, are-one- 
or twoatthe moſt, and che dullards are itifinit. Through: 
which, it would doc well(ſceing this choiſe'and Exami- 
nation of VV its for cucry (cience is not had): that the: 
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Vniuctſities alwaies made prouiſion of good teachers, 
caducd with ſound learning, and acleere diſcerning wit, 
ro the end they may not inſtrult the ignorant in errors 
and falfe propoſitions. 
The fourth diligence requiſirto be yſed, is toſtudie 
eucry ſcience with order, beginning at his principles, 
and paking chrough - rothe end; without ha- 
uing matrer that may RR thing before. 
? For which cauſe, I £m waies held it an crrour, to 
many leſſons of diuers matters, and to carry them 
yy noe dled vp together . By this meanes there is 
made a maſle of things in the vnderſtanding, which af- 
rerwards, when they come to praftiſe,' a man knowes 
noe howto turneto ſe the precepts of his art, nor to 
G__ thema place conuenient : anditis much better 
ow labour in cuery matter by it ſelfe , and with 
> we naturall order which it holds in his compaſition; 
for in the (elfe mariner asit is learned, ſo isitalſo preſer- 
_ued inthe memorie. And more inparticular, it is necel- 
farie that they doe this, who of their owne nature haue 
a confuſed wit : and this may eaſily be remedied by hea- 
ring one matter by irſclie, andthat being ended, to en- 
_- _—_— =_ following, nll _ whole art be archie- 
ued. G ons importance 
it was toſtudic mattcrswith order - wrot a 
booke to teach the manner that was to be held-in rea- 
ding his workes, to the end that the Phiſition might not 
be tangled in confuſion . Others adde hereunto, that 
the ſcholler, whileſt he learneth , haue but one booke 
which may plaiacly containe the points of his learning, 
and that branend eo tudie that oaly andno more, leaft 
he grow.intoagarboile and confuſion and herein they 
arc warranted by great rcaſon. | _ 
c 
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The laſt thing which makes a man-prouec of rare lear- 
ging, is to conſume much time at-his booke, and ro cx- - 
pe&, that knowledge haue his due digeſtion, and take 
dcepe root 3 for as the bodice is not maintained by the 
much which we cat and drinke in one day, but by that 
which the itomacke di and furneth : ſo our vn- 
deritanding is notfilledby the much which we read in 
little time, but by that which by little and little ir pro- 
 ceedsto conceiueand chew ypon. Our wit day by day 
diſpoſeth it ſelfe better and better, and comes (by pro- 
cetle of time) to light'on things which before it could 
neither vnderftand nor conceiue. Vnderſtanding hath 
his beginning, his increaſe, his ſtanding, and his decli- 
ning; as hath a man, and other creatures and plants ; it 
begins in boics age, hath his increaſe inyourh, his ſtan- 
ding in middle or mans age, and in old age it begins to 
hi OO. ans ere 
Is V Ing enioicth all the forces which it may 
partakezlct him weet;that it is fromthe age of thirtic and 
threeyntill fiftie, lircle mote or leflezwithin which com- 
- paſſe we may beſt giue credit to graue authors, if in the 
diſcourſe of their life, they haue held contraric opini- 
ons ; and he that will write bookes, let himdo it ho 
this age,and nor before nor aſter, if he meancnot to yn- 
lay againe,orc opinion. Ty 
But mans age hath not inall people a like meaſure 
and reaſon : for in ſome, cluldhood ends in twelue 
yeeres, in ſome at foureteence, ſome haue fixteenc, and 
ſome cighteenc;ſuch lives very long,becauſe their youth 
arriues to little lefle than fortic yeares, and their ripe or 
firme age to-threeſcore, and they haue afterward rwen- 
tie yeares of old age, wherethrough their lite amonnrs 
to fourcſcorcy and this is the tearme of thoſe who are 


very 
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. veryftrong. The firſt ſorr, who finiſh their childhood 
at twelue yeares, are very ſhortliued, and begin ſpeedily 
rodiſcourſe, their beard ſoone ſprowteth our, and their 
wit laſteth but a ſmall time; theſc atthirtie fiue years be. 
gintodecline,and at fortic andeight finiſh their life. 

Of all the conditions aboue ſpecified, there is not a- 
ny one which is nor very neceſfarie, profitable,and help- 
full in practiſe fora youhg man'to recciue notice of; bur 
to hauc a good'ahd anſwerable nature to the ſcience 
which he pretendeth to ſtudie, is the matter which moſt 
makes for the purpoſe: for wich this,we haue ſeene, that 
diuers men/haue'beguntoſtudic, afrer their youth was 
expired, and were inſtrutedby bad teachers, with cuill 
order, andin their ownebirth-places,and yet for all that 
haue prooued great clearkes. Bur if the wit faile (ith 
Hippecrates ) all other diligences are loſt. But there is no 
man who hath berrer verefied this, than the good Aſay- 
cus Cirero, who through griefe of ſeeing his ſonne ſuch 
a doo-nought, 'with whom none of the meanes could 
preuaile, tharhe had procured:to breed him wiſedome, 
_ fGaidintheend afterthus ſort: What elſe is it, after the man- 
ner of the giants to fight with the gods than toreſiſt againſt 
patare ? as if he ſhould have ſayd : W hat thing is there, 
which better reſembles the batraile which giants 
yndertooke againſt the gods,than that a man who wan- 
reth capacitic, ſhould ſet himſelfe to ſtudic ? for as the 
giants neuer oucrcame the gods, but were ſtill vanqui- 
ſhed by them: fo wharſocuer ſcholler will labour to ©- 
uercome his owne vntowatrd nature, ſhall reſt vanqui- 
ſhed by her.. For which cauſe, the fame Czcero counſel- 
lethvs, that we ſhould not vſe force againſt our nacure, 
nor cndeuour to become Orators, if ſhe aſſent not, for 
ve ſhall vadergolabour in yaine. 
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That Natures that which makes a man of habilitic 
. tolearne. 5461266 
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Q C p loſophers,to ſay,That Nature is ſhe 
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ae who makes a man of habilitic to 
a Icarnegandthat art with her precepts 
- and rulesgiues a facilitic thereunto: 
A but then vie and experience; which 
he reapes of particular things , makes him mightic in 
working. Yer none of them cuer ſhewed in particular, 
what thing this Nature was, norin what ranke of cauſes 
it oughtto be placed: only they affirmed,thatfhis,wan- 
ting, in him whs& learned art , experience, teachers, 
bookes, and travaile are of none auaile. The ignorant 
vulgar,ſceing a man of great wit and rcadineſſe, ſtraight- 
waies aſsigne God'to be the author thereof, and looke 
no further; but hold cuery other imagination that goes 
beyond this, for vanitic : but naturall Philoſophers de- 
ſpiſethis manner of talking; forpur caſe that the ſame be 
y , and containe thercin religion and truthy yer it 
weth from not knowing the order and diſpoſition 
which God placed anichgf naturall things, that day 


' 


when they were created ; and ſo couer their ignorance 
with a kind of warrantiſe 5 and in ſort, that none may 
reprehend or gainelay the ſame, they affirme that all be- 
fals as God will, and-rhat nothing ſaccceds , which 
ſprings not from his divine pleaſure. But though this be 


ncuer ſo apparant a truth , yet are they worthie of re- 
' | | | proofe, 
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proofe: becauſe, as not cueric kind of demaund ( faith 
Ariſtotle) is tobe made after one faſhion, ſo not cuery 
anſwere(though truc)is to be giuen. 

Whileſt anaturall Philoſopher reaſoned with a Gra- 
marian , there came to them an. inquifitiue Gardener, 
and asked, VV hat the cauſe might be,that he cheriſhing 
the carth ſocharily, in deluing, turning, dunging,. and 
watcring it, yer the ſame neucr well brought toorth the 
herbage which he. ſowed therein; whereas the hearbes 
which ſhe bred of her {elfe, ſhe cauſed to encreaſe with 

cat faciltie ? The Grammarian anſwered, This grew 

m the diuine pronidence, and was fo ordained tho. 
row the good gouernment of the world : at which an- 
Frere rhe naturall Philoſophet laughed; ſeeing he redu- 
ced this ro-God; becauſe he knew not the diſcourſe of 
naturall cauſes, nor in what ſort they proceeded to their 
cfteAs. The Grammarian perceiping the other laugh, 
asked whether he mocked him,or whereat elſe he laugh- 
ed 2 The Philoſopher anſwercd, that he laughed not at 
him, bur arthemaiſter who taught him ſo ill : for the 
knowledge and ſolution of things which ſpring from 
the dinine prouidence (as arc the workes ſupernaturall) 
appertaine to the Mctaphiſicks (whom we now tearme 
Dwines:) bur this queſtion propounded by the Gir- 
deneryis naturall, and appertaincth to the juriſdiction of 
the naturall Philoſophers, becauſc there are certaine Sr- 
dered and manifeſt cauſes, from which this effect may 
ſpring. Andthus the naturall Philoſopher anſwered, ſay- 
mg, Thatthecarth is conditioned like a ſtepmother, who 
yery carcfully brings vp her owne children which ſhee 
breeds her ſclfe, but takes away the ſuſtenance from 
thoſe which appertaine ro her husband ; and ſo we (ce 
that her owne children are fat and freſh , and _—_— 
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children weake andill coloured. The hearbes which the 
carth brings foorth of her ſclfe, are borne of herproper 
bowels, and thoſe which the Gardener makes to grow 
by force, are the daughters of another mother , where- 
through ſhee takes from them the vertue and nounh- 
ment by which they ought to increaſe, that ſhe may giue 

ittothe hearbes which are borne of her (elfe. 
Hippocrates likewiſe reports, that he going to vilitthe 
great Philoſopher Democritus, he told him the follics 
which the vulgar ſpeake of Phiſicke, namely, that ſeeing 
theniſelues recoucred from fickneſle, they wouldiay, u 
was God who healed them; and that if his will were not, 
little had the good diligence of the Phiſition auailed. 
This is ſo antient a manner of talke, and the naturall 
Philoſophers haue ſo often refuted it, that the ſeeking 
to take the ſame away , were ſuperfluous, neither is it 
conucnient : for the vulgar, who know notthe particu- 
lar cauſes of any effeQ, anſwereth better and with more 
eruth,, as touching the vniucrſall cauſe, which is God, 
thanto ſay ſome other vnfitting thing. ButT have ofen 
gone about to conſider the reaſon and the cauſe whence 
it may grow, that the yulgar ſort is ſogreata friend to 
impute all things to God , and to reaue them from Na- 
ture,and doſoabhorre the naturall meancs : and I know 
not whether I haue been able to firidit out. The vulgar(at 
leaſt)giues hereby to vnderſtand, that for as much as they 
know not what cfe&s they ought to attribute ra God 
immediatly, and what to Natutcy they fpeake after this 
maner. Beſides that;men are for the moſt part impatient, 
and defirous to accompliſh ſpeedily what they coucr. 
Bur becauſe the naturall means are of ſuch prolixitie,and 
worke with length of time,they poſleſle narthe patience 
to ſtand marking thereof and knowing that God is 
oinnt- 
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_—_— ,/ and in a moment of time perforimeth 
whatſocuer him plcaſeth (whereof they find many ex-+ 
amples) they would that he ſhould giue themhealth, as 
he didto the ſicke ofthe palſic ; and wiſcdome;as to Salo- 
2on; riches, as to /ob; and thar he ſhould deliuer them 
from their enemie,as he did Dawid. 

The ſecond cauſc is, for thatmen are arrogant, and 
vaine conccited; many of whom delire ſecretly in their 
hearts, that God would beſtow ypon them ſome parti. 
cular graces, which ſhould not befall after the common 
vie (agjs, that the ſunne ariſcth vpon the good and bad, 
and chat the raine fals ypon all in generall:) for benefits 
are ſo much the more highly prized, as they arc the 
more rare. And for this cauſe we haue ſcene many men 
to feigne miracles in houſes and places of deuotion, fo 
ſtraightwaics the people flockes vato them, and holds 
them in great reuerence, as perſons of whome God 
makesa ſpeciall account : and if they be poore, they fa- 
uour them' with large almes ; and {o ſome finne ypon 
intereſt. THe! 

The third reaſon is, thatmen haue a liking to be well 
at theircaſe : whereas naturall cauſes are difpoſed with 
ſuch order and conceit, that to attaine their effe&s, ic 
behooues to beltow labour . Wherefore they would 
haue God demeane himſelfe rowards them, after his 
omnipotencie, and that (without ſweating) they might 
come to the well head of their deſires. I leaue afide the 
mallice of thoſe, who require miracles at Gods hand, 
thereby to tempt his almightinefle, and to prooue whe- 
ther he be able to doe it: and otherſome, who to be re- 
ucnged after their hearts deſire, call for fire from heauen, 
and ſuch other cruell chaſtiſements. 17167 53 

Thelaſtcauſc is, for that many of thevulgar are rcli- 
| giouſly 
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ligiouſly giuen,and hold deere, that God maybe hono- 
red and magnified; which is much ſooner brought a+ 
' bout by way of miracles than by naturall cies: bur the 
common (ſort of men know nor, that workes aboue na- - 
ture and woonderfull, are done by God, to ſhew thoſe. 
who know itnot, Thatheis omnipotent, and that he 
ſcrues hinſclfe of them, as an argument to prooue his 
doftrine; and that this neceſsitie once ceaſing, heneuer 
doth it more. This may well be perceiued, conſidering 
that God doth-no longer thoſe vawoonted things of 
the new teſtament: and the reaſon is, for that on his be- 
halfe hee hath performed all neceſlarie diligence , that | 
men might not pretend ignorance . And to thinke that 
he will begin anew to doe thelike miracles, and by them 
once agaiae to prooue his doQtrine, ia raifing the dead, 
reſtoring ſight rothe-blind, and healing rhe lame and 
ſicke of the pallie, is an errour very great; for once God 
caught men what is bchoofetull, and prooucd the ſame 
by miracles, bur returnes not to doe it any more. God 
ſpeakes once (fayth 72b) and turnes not to a ſecond re- 

liall. 
, The roken whereon I ground my iudgement, when 
I would diſcouer whether a man haue a wit appropriat 
to Naturall Philoſophie, is, ro ſee whether he be addi- 
&ed to reduce all matters to miracle, without diſtinCQi- 
on : and contrariwiſe, ſuch as hold not themſelues con- 
tented, vntill chey know the particular cauſe of eucrie 
efte&, leaue no occaſion to miſtruſt the goodaefle of 
their wit. Theſedoe well know, that there are cftes 
which muſt be reduced co God immediately, (as mira- 
cles) and others to Nature, (and ſuch ate thoſe, which 
haue their ordinaric cauſes from whence they accuſtome 


ro ſpring;:) but ſpeaking both of the one manner and the 
other, 
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other, we alwaics place God for author : for when _F- 
riſftotle (aid, That God and Nature did nothing in vaine, 
hee meant nor, that Nature was an vniverſall cauſc, en- 
dowed with a juriſdiction ſeucred from God, but that 
ſhee was a name of the order and concert which God. 
hath beſtowed in the frame of the world , to the end- 
that the neceſlaric effteAs might follow tor the preler- 
uationthereof. For in the ſame manner it is vſually ſaid, 
that the King and Ciuile Reaſon doe no man wrong. 
In which kind of ſpeech no man conceiucth , that this 
name Reaſon, ſignificth a prince which poſlefleth a ſe- 
ucrall iuriſdition from that of the king ; bur a tearme, 
which by his ſfignification embraccth all therojall lawes 
and conſtitutions ordained by the ſame king , for the 
preſeruation of his commonwealth in peace . And as 
the king hath his ſpeciall caſes reſerued to himſelfe, 
which cannot be decided by the law, for that they arc 
ynuſuall and waightie : inlike manner God left miracu- 
lous effes reſerued for himlclte, neither gaue allowance 
vnto naturall cauſes , that they might produce them. 
But here we mult note, that he who ſhould know them 
for ſuch, and difference them from naturall workes, be- 
hooues to bee a great naturall Philoſopher, and to yn- 
derſtand the ordinary cauſes that cucry effect may hold, 
and yetall this ſufficerh not, vnleſſe the Catholike church 
ratifie them to be ſuch. And as the DoQtors labour and 
ſtudic in reading this Ciuile Reaſon, prong the 
whole in their memorie, that they may know and vn- 
| derſtand whatthe kings will was , in the determination 
of ſuch a caſe: ſo wee naturall Philoſophers (as doors 
in this facultic ) beſtow all our ſtudie in knowing the 
diſcourſe and order, which God placed that day when 
he cxcated the world, ſo to contemplate and ynderſtand 
in 
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in what ſort, and ypon what cauſe he would that thi 
ſhould ſucceed . And as it werea matter worthy 
ter, that a door ſhould alleage in his writings ( 
approoued) that the king commaunds a caſe ſhould 
thus determined, without ſhewing the Lawand Rea- 
ſon, through Which it was ſo decided: ſo naturall Philo- 
ſophers laugh at ſuch as ſay, This is Gods doing ; with- 
out alsigning the order and, diſcourſe of the particular 
cauſes whence they may ſpring. And as the king will giue 
them no care, when they require him to breake ſome 
juſt law; or to rule ſome caſe beſides the order of iuſtice, 
which hee hath commaunded to bee obſerued : fo God 
will not hearken when any man demaunds of him mi- 
racles and workes beſides naturall order, without cauſe 
why. For albeit the king eucry day abrogatcs and elta- 
bliſheth new lawes, and changeth iudiciall order, as well 
through the variation of times,as for that it is the iudge- 
ment of a fraile man,and cannot at one only time arttaine 
to perfeR right and iuſtice : notwithſtanding the natu- 
rall order of the vniuerſe, which we cal Nature,from that 
day whercin God created the world,vnto this, hath had 
no need of adioining or reauing any one iot,becauſe hee 
framed-the ſame with ſuch prouidence and wiſedome, 
that to require this order might not be obſerued, were 
to lay, that his workes were vnperfe&t. 

Toreturne then to that ſentence ſo often vſed by na- 
eurall Philoſophers,that Nature makes able; we mult vn- 
derſtand that there are VVits, and there are Abilities, 
which God beſtoweth vpon men beſides naturall or- 
der, as was the wiſedome of the Apoſtles, who being 
{imple and of baſe account, were miraculouſly cnligh- 
teted and repleniſhed with knowledge and learning. 
Ot this ſort of abilitic & wiſdome it cannot be yerefied, 
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That Nature makes able; for this is a worke, which is to 


be CI vnto God, & not ynto Nature. 
The like is to be vnderſtood ofthe wiledome ofthe Pro- 
phers ; aid of all thoſe ro whom God graunted fome 
grace infuſed. Another ſort of abilitic is found in men, 
which ſprings of their being begotten, with that order 
and conſent of cauſes which atc eſtabliſhed by God to 
this end: and of this ſort it goay be faid with truth, NN 4- 
ture makes able. For (as we will prouue in the laſt chap- 
ter ofthis VV orke)there is to be found fuch an order and 
conſent in naturall things, thart if the fathers in time of 
procreation haue regard to obſcrue the ſame, all their 
children ſhall proouc wiſe, and none otherwiſe. Burt the 
whileſt this ſignification ot Nature is ycry vniuerſall and 
confuſed, and the vnderſtanding contents not itſelfe, nor 
Raicth, vntill it concciue the particular diſcourſe, and the 
lateſt cauſe; therefore ir behooues to [earch our another 
fignification of this name Nature, which may be more 
agreeable to our purpole. 
Ariſtotle and other naturall Philoſophers diſcend in- 
to more particularities,and call Nature, wharſocuer ſub- 
ſtantiall forme, which giues the being to any thing, and 
isthe originall of all the working thereof: in which fig- 
nification,our reaſonable ſoule may reſonably be tear- 
med Nature, for from her we receiue our formall being, 
which we hauc of being men, and the ſelfeſame is the 
beginning of whatſocucr wee doc and.worke. Bur all 
foules being of cquall perfeftion (as well that of the wi- 
fer, as that of the fooliſh) ircannot be affirmed, that Na- 
ture in this ſignification is that which makes a man able, 
for if this were true, all men ſhould haue a like meaſure 
of wit and wiledome : and therefore the ſame _A1v1/totle 


found out another ſignification of Nature, which is = 
cauſe 


cauſe, that a man is able or vnable; ſaying, that the tern- 
perature of the foure firſt qualities, (hot, cold,moiſt,and 
drie)is to be called Nature; for from this flue al the habi- 
litics of man, all his verrues and vices, and this great va- 
rictie of wits which we behold. And this is dearely pro- 
ued,by conſidering the age of a man when he is wiſeſt, 
who in his childhood is no morethan a:bruitbeaſt, and 
vſcth none other powers than thoſe of anger and con- 
cupiſcence ; but comming to youth, there begins to 
ſhoot out in him a maruecllous wit, and we ſee that it la- 
{tech till a time certaine,and no longer,for old age grow- 
ing on, he goes cuery day looſing his wit, yaull it. come 
co be quite decated. | 
This varictie of wits, it is a matter cerraine,thatir 
ſprings not from the reaſonable ſoule, for that-is one 
ſclfe in all ages, without hauing receiucd in his forces 
and ſubſtance any alteration : but man hath in eucry 
age a diuers temperature,and a contrarie dipoſition, by 
meanes whereof, the ſoule doth other workes in child- 
hood,other in youth, and other in old age. W hence we 
draw an cuidcat argument, that one ſelfe ſoule doing 
conrarie workes in one ſelfe bodie, for that it parrakes 
in cuery age a contrarie temperature, when of-young 
men, the one is able, and the other vnapt : this growes 
for that the one of them enioies a diuers temperarare 
fromthe other : And chis (for rhat it is the beginning of 
all the workes of the reaſonable ſoule) was by the Phi- 
ſirions and the Philoſophers tearmed Nature; of which 
ſignification this ſentence is properly verefied, that XX 4- 
ture makes able. |, 4433608 
For confirmation of this doQtrine,Galen writ a book, 
wherein he prooueth, That the manners of the ſouletol- 
low the temperature of the bodice in which it keepes're- 
| C 115 fidence, 
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tadence,and thatby reaſon of rhe heat, the coldneſle, the 
' moiſtore,/and the drouth of the tcrricorie where men 
- inhabit; of the meats which they feed 011, of the waters 
which: ghey drinke, and of the aire which they breath : 
ſome are blockiſh, and ſome wiſe : ſome of woorth, and 
ſomebaſc:ſome cruell,and ſome mercitull:many ſtraighr 
breaſted, and many large : part liers, and part ttue ſpea- 
kers ::fundrie xraitors, and fundrie faithfull : ſomewhere 
vaquietandſomewhere ſtaicd:there double, here ſingle: 
one pinching, another liberall: this man ſhamefaſt, chat 
fhamelefle : ſuch hard, and ſuch light of beleete. Andto 
prooue this, he cites many places of Hippocrates, Plato, 
and Ariſtotle, who affirme,that the difference of nations, 
as well 19 compoſition of the bodie, as in conditions of 
the ſoulc,ſpringeth from the varictic of this temperature ; 
and ——_ it ſelte euidently ſheweth this, how farre 
acc different Greekes from Tartarians, Frenchmen from 
Spaniards, Indians from Dutch,and Athiopians from En- 
bſb. And this may be ſeene,not only in countries (o far 
Gian, burif we conſider the prouinces that enuiron all 
Spaine, wee may depart the yertues and vices which wee 
erecounted amongſt the inhabitants, giuingech one 
his particular vice and vertue : and if we conſider the wit 
and manners of the Catalonians,  alentians, Mer cians, 
Granatines, '_Andalniians, Eftremenians, Portugals, Gal- 
befians, _Aſturians, ues, 8-0 Biſcanes, N_anarriſts, 
Aragouois, and of the kingdome of Caſtile; who ſees nor 
and knowes not, how fartc theſe are difterent amongſt 
themſclues, not onely in ſhape of countenance, and in 
feature of bodie, but cuen inthe vertues and vices of the 
foule > V hich all growes, for that cuery of theſe pro- 
uinces hath his: particular and different temperature. 
Aad this yatictic of manners is knowne, not onely in 
| COUNn- 


what ods Gks found in the wits of ror 2re: 
Finally, all that which Gelez writcth in this his booke, is 
the groundplot of this my Treatiſe, albeit hee declares 
not in particular the differences of the habilitics which 


arc in men, neither as touching the ſciences \which-cue- 


ric one requires in particular. Nowwſthſtanding, heewyn: 
rb eeyy. way it «wn neceſlarie todepart the ſciences a- 

mongſt young men, and to giue cach one that whichto 
his naturall habllitic was requiſir, in as much as hee ſaid, 
That well ordered commonwealths ought to- haue 
men of great wiſedome and knowledge , who mighe 
in their tender age diſcouer each ones wit and nams- 
rall ſharpeneſſe, ro the endrbey might be ſer to learne 
that art which was agreeable, and not leaue itto their 
owneeleQion. 
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What part of the bodie ought tobe well remperedghat 
a —_ man may haue habilttie. 


ow Ansbodic hath ſo many 1 varieties 
of parts and powets (applied cach 
to his end) that ic ſhall-not ſtray 
fro our purpoſes rather grows 
a matter of neceſsitic , to Know 


| as - by naturefor the principallinſtnuy 

. mcnr, to.the-evd man might be- 

come wi and aduiſed. For Kis a'thing q.geny ar 
wedilcourle:not with our foot, nor walke on-our 
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nor ſavichonr noſtrils; nor heare with our eyes, but 
thatcuery oftheſe parts hath his vic and particular diſpo- 
{rion, forthe worke which it.is ro accompliſh. | 
Before Hippocrates and Plato came imtothe world, it 
held forageacrall conceit amongſt the naturall Philo- 
ſophers;rtharthe heart was the principall part where the 
reaſonable'facultie made his refidence, and the inſtru- 
menrwherewith the ſoule wrought the workes of wiſe- 
dome; of diligence, of memorie, and of vnderſtanding. 
For which cauſe,the diuine ſcriprure (applying i ſelfe ro 
the ordinaric ſpeech of thoſe times) in many places cals 
the heart the foucraigne part of a man. But theſerwo 
| ts comming into the world, gaue cui- 
that this opinion was falſe, aid prooucd by many 
reaſons and experiments , that the braine is the princi- 
| ſeat of the reaſonable ſoule , and ſo they all gaue 
ds to this opinion, ſauc onely Ariſtotle,who (with a 
purpoſe of crolsmg Plato in all points) turned to reuiue 
the former opinion, and with topicall places to make it 
probable: with which of theſe opinions the truth ſ(way- 
cth, rime ſcrueth notnow to diſcufle. For there is none 
of thele Philoſophers that doubrerh, burtharthe braine 
is the inſtrument ordained by nature, to the end that 
man might become wiſe and$kiltull, it ſufhcerh onely ro 
declare with what conditions this part ought to bee en- 
dyed, ſoas we may affirme, that it is duly inftrumenrali- 


oughtronioy, to the 

end thercaſonable ſonle may: dere hk poul 
* the workes which-appertaine to vnderſtan- 

ding and wiſedome. The firſt, good compoſition; the (e- 
cond, that his parts ntgey ynired ; the third, gy wow 
cat 


heat exceed not the cold, nor the moiſt the drie ; the 
fourth, that his ſubſtance bee made of pants ſubtile and 
very delicate. | 5 Or 

Inthe good compoſition are contained other foure 
things : the firſt is, good figure: the ſecond, quamitic 
ſufficient : the third, that in the braine the foure yen- 
rricles be diſtin and ſcuered, cachduly beſtowed in his 
ſcat and place : the fourth,that the capableneſle of theſe 
be neither greater nor lefle than is conuenient for their 
workings. 

Galen colles the good figure of the braine by an 
outward conſideration, namely the forme and dilpoſiti- 
on of the head , which he faith ought co be ſuch, as it 
ſhould be,if taking a perfe round ball of wax, and pre{- 
{ing ir rogether ſomewhat on the ſides, there will re- 
maine (after that manner) the forchead and the nape 
with a little bunchineſle. Hence it followes,that the man 
who hath his forehead very plaine,and his nodocke flar, 
hath not his braine ſo figured, as is requiſit for witand 
habilitie . The quantitic of the braine, which the ſoule 
necdeth rodiſcourſe and conſider, is a matter that breeds 
feare, for amongſt all the bruit beaſts there is none 
found to haue ſo much braine as a man, in ſort, as if we 
loine thoſe of two the greateſt oxen together, they will 
not equall that of one oncly man, be he neuer fo little. 
And that whereto behooues more conlideration, is, 
that amongſt bruit beaſts, thoſe who approch neereſt to 
mans wiſedome and diſcretion (as the ape, the fox, and 
the dog,) hauc a greater quantiticof brainethanthe 0- 
ther, though bigger bodicd than they. For which cauſe; 
Galen Gaid Thar httle head in any nianiseucrfaultic,be- 
cauſe that it wanteth braine; notwithſtanding, I auouch, 
thatif his hauing a great hcad proccedeth — 

cc 
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dance of matter, andill cempered, at ſuch time as the 
Game was ſhaped by Nature, it is an enill token, for the 
fame conſiſts all of bones and fleſb, and containes a {mall 

antitie of braine , as-it befals in very big orenges, 
which opened, are found ſcarce of juice, and hard of 
rinde. Nothing offends the reaſonable ſoule ſo much, 
as to make his abode ina bodie ſurcharged with bones, 
far,and flicth. For which cauſe Plato ſaid, That wile mens: 
heads are ordinarily weake, and ypon any occaſionare 
caſily annoied, and the reaſon is, for that Nature made 
them of an emptic skull , with intention not to offend 
the wit, by compaſsing it with much matter. And this 
dofrine of Plato is ſo' true, that albeit the ſtomacke a- 
bides ſofardiſtant from the braine, yet the ſame workes 
i offence, when itis repleniſhed with far and fleſh. For 

confirmation hereof, Galen alleageth a prouerbe which 
Gith, 4 groſſe belie makes agroſſe vnderſtanding,and that 
this oe fromnothing elle, than that the beakte and 
the ſtomacke are vnited and chained together with cer- 
raine finewes, by. way of which they interchangeably 
communicat their dammages. And contrariwiſe, when 
the ſtomacke is dric and ſbrunke, it affoords great aid to 
the wit, aswee ſee inthe hungerſtarued, andſuch as arc 
driven to their ſhifts, onwhich doftine (i may be) Per- 
= _— himſclfe, when he = mow the _ is that 
which quickens vp the wit. Butthe thing moſt pertinent 
to benoted forehis ole, is, that if - pro parts of 
the bodic bee far and fleſhie, and therethrough a man 
_ ouergroſle, Arifforle fayes, It makes him to leeſe 

is wit . For which/cauſe Iam of opinion; that if a man 
hah a great headpalbeir the ſame proceed for that he js 
endued with a very able nature, and that he is finiſhed 
with a quantitic of well tempered! matter, yet he ſhall 


nor 
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not be owner of ſo good a wit,as ifthe ſame held amea- 
ner fize. HOLT S613? 0% 1 

Ariſtotle is of a contrary opinion, whileſt he enquires 
for what cauſe a man is the wiſeſt of all liuing creatures ? 
to whiclrdoubt he anſwers, That you ſhall find no crea- 
cure which hath ſo lictle a head as man, reſpeing with- 
all the greatnefle of his bodic : but herein hee fwarned 
from reaſon, forif he had opened ſome mans head, and 
viewed the quantitie of his braine, hee ſhoald have 
found,that two horſes together had not ſo much braine 
as that one man. That which I haue garheredby expe- 
rience, is, that in little menir is beſt that the head incline 
ſomewhat to greatneſſe ; and in thoſe who are big bo- 
died, it prooues beſt that they be little : and the reaſon 
is, for that after this ſort there is found” a meaſurable 
| ——_ r- which che reaſonable foule may well per- 

rme his working. | 

Beſides this, there areneedfull the foure ventricles in 
the braine, to the end the reaſonable ſoule may diſcourſe 
and Philoſophize: one muſt be placed on the right ſide 
of the braine,the ſecond on theleft, the third in the mid- 
dle of theſe, and the fourth in the part behind the braine. 
W hercunto theſe ventricles ſcrue,and their large or nar- 
row capableneſlc for the reaſonable ſoule, all ſhall bee 
rold by vs a little hereafter, when we ſhall wntrear of the 
duerſitics of mens wits. | 

But it ſufficeth not, that the: braine poſſeſſe good 
figure, ſufficient quantitic, and the number of ventricles 
by vs forementioned , with their capablenefie great or 
lctle, but it behooues alſo that his parts hold acertaine 
kind of continuedneſle, and that they. bee not deuided. 
For which cauſe,we hauc ſcene in hurts of the head, that 
ſome men haue loſt their memorie , ſome their vnder- 


ſtanding, 
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ſtanding , and: others —— Ion: and put caſe, 
that after they haue recoucred their health, = braine 
re-ynited it ſelfe againe, yet this notwithſtanding, the 
naturall ynion was not made, which the braine before 
pollcſled. 

The third condition of the fourth principall, was, 
that the braine ſhould bee tempered with meaſurable 
heat, and without cxceſle of the other qualities, which 
diſpoſition wee ſaid heretofore that it is called good wa- 
ture; for itis that which principally makes a man able, 
and the contraric vnable. 

But the fourth, (namely that the braine hauc his ſub- 
ſtance or compoſition of ſubtill and delicate parts) Galex 
ſayth is the moſt imporrant of all the reſt. For when he 
would giue atoken ofthe good diſpoſition of the braine, 
he affirmeth, that a ſubtile wit ſheweth that the braine is 
framed of ſubtile and very delicat parts, and if thevnder- 
ſtanding be dull, ir giucs cuidence of a groſle ſubſtance, 
bur hee makes no mention of the temperature . Theſe 
conditions the braine ought to bee endued withall, to 
the end the reaſonable ſoule may therethrough ſhape 
his reaſons and fillogiſmes . But here encounters vs a - 
difhcultic very great, and this is,that if we open the head 
of any beaſt, we ſhall find his braine compoſed with, the 
fame forme and manner as a mans, without that any of 
the fore-reported conditions will be failing . VV hence 
| we gather, thatthe bruir beaſts hauc alſo the vic of Pru- 
dence and reaſon, by meanesof the compoſition of their 
braine, orclſe that our reaſonable ſoule {erues not it ſelfe 
of this member, for the vie of his operations ; which 
may not be auouched . Tothis doubt Gater anſwererh 
inthis manner: Amongſt the kinds of beaſts itis doub- 
ted, whether that which is termed vnreafonable, be - 
octher 
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gethervoid of reaſon, ornot- Foralbeitthe ſame wane 
that which eonfiſts in voice (which is named ſpeech) yer 
that which is conceiued in the (ſoule, and tearmed difl- 
coirſe,of this it may bc, that all ſorts of beaſts are parta- 
kers, albeir the ſame is beſtowed more ſparingly vpon 
ſome, and more largely on otherſome. Bur verely, how 
farman in the way of reaſan outgoeth all the reſt, there 
1s none who maketh queſtion . By theſe words Galen 
g1ucs vs to vnderſtand (albeit with ſome fearctulneſle) 
that bruit beaſts doe partake reaſon, one more, and ano. 
therlefle, and in their mind doe frame ſome fillogilmes 
and diſcourſes , though they cannot viterthem by way 
of ſpcech. And then the difference betweene them and 
man conſiſteth in being more reaſonable, and in viing 
Prudence with greater perteQtion. 

The ſame Galex prooues allo by many reaſons and 
experiments , that Afles (being of all bruit beaſts the 
blunceſt) doe arriue with their wit to the moſt curious 
and nice points, which were deuiſed by Plato and _Avi- 
flotle : and thereon he colleds, ſaying; I amthercfore ſo 
far from praiſing the ancient Philoſophers, in that they 
hauc found out ſome ample matter and of rare inuentt- 
on, (as when they ſay, VVe mult hold that there is ſelfe, 
and giners : one, and not one: not only in number, bur 
alſo in kind : ) as I'dare boldly afhrme, that cuenthe ve- 
ry Afles (who. notwithſtanding ſceeme molt blockiſh of 
®all beaſts) haue this from Nature. 
This ſelfeſame meant Ariſtotle, when he enquired 
- thecauſe, Why man amongſt all living creatures is wi- 
{eſt > and in another place he turnes ro doubt, For what 
cauſEman is the moſt yniult of all liuing creatures ? in 
which he giues vs to ynderſtand the feltcſame which 


Galen ſaid, That the difference which is found berweene 
man 
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man and bruit beaſt, is the ſelkeſame which is found be- 
eweene a foole and a wiſe man; which is nought elſe 
than in reſpe& of the more and the leſſe . This (truly) is 
notto be doubted, that bruit beaſts enioy memorie and 
imagination, and another power which reſembles vn- 
deeifienting) as the Ape is very like a man, and that his 
ſoule takes vſe of the compoſition of the braine, it is a 
matter apparant : which being good, and ſuch as is be- 
hooffull, performes his works very well, and with much 
prudence,and if the braine be ill inſtrumentalized, it exe- 
cutes the ſame vntowardly . For which cauſe we ſee, 
that there be aſfles , which.in their knowledge are pro- 

_ perlyſuch : and others againe are found ſo quicke con- 
ceipted and malicious ,that they paſſe the propertic of 
their kind . And amongſt horſes are found many iadiſh- 
neſſes , and good qualities, and ſome there are more 
trainable than thereſt : all which growes from hauing 
their braine well or ill inſtrumentalized. The reaſon and 
ſolution of this doubt, ſhall be placed in the chapter 
which followeth, for there we returne to reaſon anew of 
this matter. - | 

There are inthe bodie ſome other parts, from whoſe 
temperature, as well the wit as the braine depend ; of 
which wee will reaſon inthe laſt chapter of this worke. 
Bur beſides theſe and the braine, there is found in the 
bodice another ſubſtance, whoſe ſeruice the reaſonable 
ſoule vſerh 1n his operations, and ſo requirerh the three® 
laſt qualities which we hauc afsigned to the braine, that 
15, quantitic ſufficient, delicat ſubſtance, and-good rem- - 
perature. T hele are the vitall ſpirits, and arteriall bloud, 
which goe wandering through the whole bodice, and re- 
maine cuermore ynited to the imagination, following 
his contemplation. The office of this ſpirituall ſubſtance 


is, 


is, to ſtir yp the powers of man, and to giuethem for 
and vigour that they may bee able to worke. This ſhall 
cuidently be knowne to be their manner, if we take con- 
fideration of the motions, of the imaginations, and of 
that which after ſucceeds in working, For if a man begin 
to imagine vpon any iniuric that Kath beene profered 
him, the bloud of the arteries runs ſodainly to the hearr, 
and ſtirs vp the wrathfull part, and giues the ſame heat 
and forces for reucnge. | 

It a man ſtand contemplating any faire woman, or 
ſay in giuing and — by that imagination tou- 
ching the venerious a&, theſe vitall ſpirits run forthwith 
to the genirall members, and raiſe them to the perfor- 
mance. The like befals when we remember any delicat 
& lauourie meat,which once called to mind,they ſtraight 
abandon the reſt of the bodice, and flic tothe ſtomacke, 
and repleniſh the mouth with water. And this their mo- 
tion is ſo ſwift, thatif a woman with child long for any 
meat whatſocuer, and {till retaine the ſame in her imagj- 
nation, we ſee by experience thar ſhe loolſeth her burthen, 
if ſpecdily itbenot yeclded vnto her. The natural rea- 
ſon of this,is, becaule theſe vitall ſpirits before the wo- 
man conceiued this longing, made abode in the bellie, 
helping her there to retaine the creature; and through 
this new imagination of cating, they hic to the ſtomacke 
to raiſe the appetite, and inthis ſpace, if the belly haue 
no ſtrong retentiue,it cannot ſuſtaine the ſame,and ſo by 
this meanes ſhe lecferh her burthen, 

Galen vnderſtanding this condition of the vitall ſpi- 
rits, counfaileth Phiſicions that they giue not ſicke tolke 
to cat, when their humors are raw and vpon dilgeſtion, 
tor when they firlt tecle the mcat in the ſtomacke, they 
Rraightwaics abandon the worke about which before 


they 
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they were occupied,and come thereunto to helpeit.The 
like benefite and aid the braine recciues of theſe vitall 
ſpirits , when the reaſonable ſoulc is about to contern- 
plate, vnderſtand, imagine, or performe aCtions of me- 
moric, without which it cannot worke. And like as the 
offe ſubſtance of the braine, and his cuill temperature 
_—_ the wit to confuſion : ſo the vitall ſpirits and the 
arteriall bloud {not being delicatand of good tempera- 
' ture) hinder in a man his diſcourſe and vſe of reaſon. 
W herefore Plato (aid, Thatthe ſupplenefle and good 
temperature of the heart makes the wit ſharpe and 
quicke-ſ1ghted. Hauing prooucd before, that the braine 
and not the heart is the principall ſeat of the reaſonable 
ſoule . And the reaſon is, becauſe theſe vitall ſpirits are 
engendred inthe heart, and partake of that ſubſtance 
and that temperature which reſted in that which for- 
| med them . Of this arteriall bloud _1iſtorle meant, 
when he (aid, That thoſe men are well compounded 
who hauc their bloud hote, delicate, and pure; for they 
ate alſo of good bodily forces, and of a wit well diſpo- 
ſed. Theſe vitall ſpirits are by the Phiſitions termed Na- 
rure, for they are the principall inſtrument with which 
the reaſonable ſoule performeth his works, and of theſe 
alſo may that ſentence be verefied, Nature makes able. 


CHAD. IIII. 


a 


It 6s prooxed, that the ſoule vegetatine, ſenſitiue, and rea- 

onable , haue knowledge without that any things bee 

taught them, if ſo be the they poſſe(ſe that conuenient 
remperature which is requiſit for their operation. 


The 


man) each one ſer himſelfe to per- 
SS=&) forme thoſe workes which are pro. 
perto his kind, that they arriue to that vimoſt bound of 
perfection which may be attained, fuddainly and with- 
out any others reaching chem : the plants knowhow 
to forme roots vnder ground, and by way of them to 
draw nouriſhment to retaine it, todigeſt it, and to driue 
foorth the execrements : and the: brute beaſts likewiſe 
ſo ſoone as they are borne, know that which is agreta- 
bleto their nature, and flic the things which are naugh- 
tic and noiſome. And that which makes them. moſt 
to maruell who are not ſcene in naturall Philoſophie, 
is, that a man hauing his braine well tempered, andof 
that diſpoſition which is requiſit for this or that ſci- 
ence, ſuddainly and rr ware euer learned it of 
aty, hee ſpeaketh and vtererh ſuch exquifit matters; as 
could hardly win credit. Vulgar Philoſophers aq 
marucllous works which brute beaſts performe, 
it holds nocauſe of marucll, becauſe they doc it by na- 
curall inſtinR,in as much as nature ſhewerh and teacheth 
each in his kind what he is todoe. And in this they ſay 
very well, for we hauc alrcadic alleaged and prooued, 
that Nature is nothing elſe than this temperature of the 
foure firſt qualities, and that this is the ſchoolemaifter 
who teacheththe ſoules in what ſortthey.arero worke: 
bur they tcarme inftin&of Nature a certaine maſle of 
things, which riſe from the.noddocke vpward, neither 
could they cuer expound or giue vs to yaderſtand, what 
D it 
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itis. The graue Philoſophers (as Hippocrates, Pleto, and 
eAriffeele) anribute all theſe ms works to hear, 
cold, moiſture,and drouth, and this they affirme of the 
ficſtprinciple,and paſſe no farther, Andif you aske who 
hath taughc the brute bealts to doe theſe works, (which 
breed vs ſuch maruell) and men to diſcourſe with rea- 
ſon; Hippocrates anſwereth, It is the natures of them all 
without 4 nr - as = - ſhould fay, The facultics or 
the temperature ofwhich they coaliſt, are all giuen them 
withour being taught by — . Which is clearely 
diſcerned, if they paſſe on to conſider the workes of the 
foule vegetatiue, and of all the reſt which gouerne man, 
who if it hauc a quantitic of mans ſeed well digeſted and 
ſeaſoned with good temperature, makes a body ſo ſeem- 
ly and duly inſtrumentalized, that all the caruers in the 

world cannot ſhape the like. 

For which cauſe Galex woondring to ſee a frame (lo 
the number of his ſeucrall parts, the ſeating, 
the figure, and che vic of cach one by itfelfe , grew to 
conclude, It was not poſsible that the vegetariue ſoule, 
nor the temperature, could faſhion a workmanſhip ſo 
, but thatthe author thereof was God, or ſome 
molt wiſe ynderſtanding, But this maner of ſpeech 
| bs alrcadic by vs heretofore refuted : for it beſeemes 
not naturall Philoſophers to reduce the effeAs imme- 
diatly to God,and(o to lip ouer the alsigning of the (e- 
cond reaſons, and eſpecially in this caſe, where wee ſee 
by expericnce , that if mans (ſeed conſiſt of an euill ſub- 
ſtance, and cnioy not a temperature conuenient, the ve- 
ue ſoule runs into a thouſand diſorders: for if the 
be cold and moiſt more than is requiſit, Hippocye- 
tes ayth, that theqnmen progue Eunuches,or Hermofro- 
dites; andif it be yery hote and drie, _4i/totle faith, that 
it 
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ir makes them curle-pated,crooke- flat-noſed 
as are the Athiopians:and if it be moiſt, the ſame Glen 
faith , That they grow long and lithie : andif it be drie, 
low of ſtature. All this is a great defe@in mankind, and 
for ſuch workes we find little cauſe to giue Nature any 
commendation, orto hold her for aduiſed ; and if God 
were the author hereof, none of theſe qualities could di- 
uert him. Only the firſt men which the world poſſeſſed, 
Plato affirmes were made by God, but the reſt were born 
anſwerable to the diſcourſe of the ſecond cauſes, which 
if they be well ordered, the vegetatiue ſoule doth well 
performe his operations: and if they concur not inſort 
_— , it produceth a thouſand dammageable 
as. | 
W hat the good order of Nature for this effe& muſt 
be, is, thar the vegetatiue ſoule haue an endowment of a 
good temperature, or elſe, let Galen and all the Philofo- 
phers inthe world anſwer me, VV hat the cauſe is thar the 
vegeratiue ſoule poſlefleth ſuch skill and power inthe 
firſt age of man to ſhape his bodie, and to increaſe and 
nouriſh the ſame, and when old age groweth on, can 
yecld the fame no longer? Forif an old manleeſe but a 
tooth, he is paſtremedie of recouecring another ; but if a 
child caſt them all, we ſee that Nature returnes'to renew 
them againe. Is it then poſsible that a ſoulewhich hath 
done nought elſe in all x courſe of life, than to receme 
food, reraine the ſame, digeſt it, and expell the excre- 
ments, new begetting the parts which faile, ſhould. to. 
wards the end of life forgerthis, and wanrabiliticto doe - 
the fame any longer? Galex (for certaine) will aniwere; 
that this $kill and habilitic of the vegetariue ſoule in 
youth, ſprings from his poſleſsing much naturall heat 
and nat , and that in age the ſame wants skill and 
D ij 
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{power to:/performe it, by mcanes of the coldnefſe and 
drinefſe,co which a bodic of thoſe yeares is lubie. The 
knowledge of the ſenfiriue ſoule takes his dependance 
alſo from the temperature of the braine, for if the ſame 
be ſuch as his operations require thar it ſhould be, it can 
| with due perfeion; otherwiſe, the ſame muſt 
alſo crre no lefle than the ſoule vegeratiue. The manner 
-which Geez held to behold and diſcerne by cicfight the 
wiſcdome of the ſenſitive ſoule, was to take a young kid, 
but newly kidded, which ſer on the ground; begins to 
goe (as if it had beene told and taught thar his legs were 
made to that ) and after that, he ſhakes from his 
backe the fu $ moiſture which he brought with 
him from his mothers bellic, and lifring vp the one foor, 
ſcrapes behind his care; and ſetting before him ſundric 
latters with wine, water, vineger, oilce, and milke, after 
hath ſmelt them all, he fed onely onthar of milke. 
Which being beheld by diucrs Philoſophers there pre- 
ſcnt, they all with one voice cried out, That Hippocrates 
had greatreaſon toſay,That ſoules were skilfull without 
the inſtrution of any teacher . But Galen held not him- 
ſelfe contented with this one proofe, for two moneths 
after he cauſed the ſame kid, being very hungric, to bee 
into the ficld, where ſmelling at many hearbes, 
hee did cat oncly thoſe, whercon goats accuſtomably 
feed. 

Bur if Galep, as he ſer himſelfe ro contemplat the de- 
meanure of this kid , had done the like with three or 
foure together, hee ſhould haue ſcene ſome gone beter 
than otherſome;, themſelues better, ſcratch better, 
and performe berter all the other ations which we haue 
recounted . And if Galen had reared two colts, bred of 

-onc horſe and marc, hee ſhould haue ſcene the one to 
' | pace 
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pace with more grace than the other, and to gallop and 
ſtop better, and ſhew more fidclitie. Andit he hadtaken 
an ayric of Faulcons, and manned them, he ſhould haue 
found the firſt good of wing, the ſecopd good of-prey, 
and the third rauecning and ill conditioned . The. like 
ſhall we find in hounds, who being whelpes of the fame 
licter , the one for perfeion of hunting, will ſceme to 
want but ſpeech, and the other haue no more inclinati- 
on thereunto, than if he had beene engendered by a 
heardmans bandog. 

All this cannot be reduced to thoſe vaine inſtinas of 
Nature ; whichthe Philoſophers faine . For it you aske 
for what cauſe one dog hath more inſtin&rthan another, 
both comming of one kind, and whelpes of one fare, I 
cannot conieCure what they may anſwere, ſaue to flic 
backe to their old leaning poſt, ſaying, That God hath 
caught the one better than the other , and giuen him a 
more naturall inſtin. And if wee demaund the reaſon, 
why this good hound, being yet buta whelpe,is a per- 
fe& hunter, and growing in age, hath no ſuch ſufhcien- 


. Cie : and contrariwile, another being young cannot 


hunt at all, and waxing old, is wilic avd readie 3. I know 
not what they can yeeld in replic. My ſelte atleaſt would 
fay, that the rowardly hunting of onedog more than an 
other,growes fromthe better temperature of his braine;: 
and againe, that his well hunting whileſt he is. young; 
and his decay in age,is occaſioned by. means thatin ane 
age he partakes the temperature which is requilit tothe 
qualities of hunting,andinthe other not. VV hence wee 
inter, that firhensthe temperature of the foure fixlt qua» 
lities is the reaſon and cauſe , forwhich one brute beaſt 
better performs the works of his kind than another, rhas 
this temperature is the ſchoolemaiſter which teacheth 
D uj the 
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the ſenfitiae foule what it is to doe. 

And if Galew had conſidered the demeanure and voy- 
apes of the Ant, and noted his prudence, his mercie, his 
pombe and his government, he would have taken aſto- 
niſhrment to: ſee a beaſt ſo little, endued with ſo great 
g_ , Without the helpe of any maiſter or teacher to 

him. But the temperature which the Ant hathin 
his braine, being knowne, and how aptlyitis appropri- 
ated to wiſedome, ( as hereafter ſhall be ſhowne) this 
woonderment will ceaſe ; and we ſhall conceiue, that 
brute beaſts with the temperature of their braine , and 
the fantaſmes which enter thereinto by the five ſences, 
make ſuch diſcourſes and partake thoſe abilities which 
wedofſo note in them. And amongſt bealts of one kind, 
he which is moſt ſchooleable and skiltull, is ſuch, be- 
cauſe he hath his braine better tempered, and if chrough 
any occaſion or infirmitic the temperature of his braine 
incur alteration, he will ſuddenly leeſe his $kill and ability 
as men alſo doe. 

Bur-now we are totreat of a difficultie touching the 
reaſonable ſoule, which is, in what ſort he hath this na- 
curall inſtin& for the operations of his kind, (namely, 
Sapience and Prudence)' and how on the ſuddaine, by 
meanes of his good temperature, a man can be skilled in 
the ſciences, without the inſtruRion of any other : ſecing 
experience cellerh vs, thatif they be nor gotten by lear- 


—— is at his birch endued withthem. 

Platoand Hiftotle there is a waighty que- 
ſtion, as touching the verefieng the reaſon or cauſe from 
whencethe wiſedome of man may ſpring. One faith, 
That the reaſonable ſoule is more ancient than the bo- 
die ; for that before ſuch time as Nature endowed the 
Game with theſe inſtraments, it made abode in heauen, 


in 
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in the companic of God, whenceit iſſued full of ience 
and fapicnce : but when it catered to forme. this mat- 
ter, through the cuill temperature which it found there- 
in, it forewent the whole, yneill by proceſle of timethis 
ill cemperacure grew-to amendment, and there ſuccee- 
ded another in ſtecd thereof , with which (as more-ap- 
table to the ſciences it had loſt ) it grew by little and 
ittle ro call that to remembrance which before ithad 
forgotten. This opinion is falſe,and I much marucll that 
Plato being ſo great a Philoſopher, could not reader the 
reaſons. of mans wiſdome, conſidering that brute beaſts, 
haue their prudences and naturall habilitics, withaye 
that their ſoule departs from their bodie, or ſtics yþto 
heauen to learne them . In which regard he cannox goe 
blameleſle,cſpecially hauing red in Genelis (whereto he 
gaue ſo great credit) that God inſtrumentalized the bo- 
dic of ddam,before he created his ſoule. The felfeſame 
befals alſo now,ſauc that it is Nature who begetsthe þo- 
dic, and in the laſt diſpoſing thereof, God createth the 
ſoule in the ſame body, without that it be ſundred there. 
from any time or moment. | 
«Ariſtotle rooke another courle, afhrming, that every 
doarine and euery diſcipline: comes fram a foregoing 
knowledge,as if he would lay, all that which wen know 
and learne, ſprings from that they.haue heard the ſame, 
ſcene ir,{melc ir,talted it,or felt it: for there can grow go 
notice in the ynderſtanding , which hath not firlt raken 
paſſage by ſome of the fiue ſences : far which:caulthee 
faid, that theſe powers iſſue out of the hands of Nature, 
asaplain table in-which is no mager of painting. VV hich 
opinion is alſo falſe, as well as that of Plato. But that we 
may the berter proque and make the lame apparant, it 
vehooues. firſt, jo agree with-zhe vulgar Philoſophers, 
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in matisdvdy there reſts but one ſoule, and that the 
Grme isreaſonablc, which is the originall of whatſoeucr 
we doe or efte& : albcit there are opinions , and there 
want not, who againſt this defend, that in companie of 


Plato attributes the: reaſonable foule there are aflociated ſome two or 


three more. 

Thisthen ſtanding thusin the workes which the rea- 
ſonable ſoule performes, as it is vegeratiue, we have al- 
readic proued that the ſame knowes how to ſhape man, 
and to giue him the figure which he is to keepe ,” and 
knowes likewiſe how to receiue nouriſhment , to re- 
taifo-it , to digeſt it, andito expell the excrements, 
and if any part of the bodie doe faile,ſhe knowes how to 
ſupplie the ſame anew, and yeeld it that compoſition a- 
greeable to the vſe whichir is to hold. And in the workes 
of the ſenſitive and motiue, the child fo ſoone as it is 
borne, knowesto ſucke , and faſhion his lips to draw 
forth the milke,and this ſo readily, as nog the wiſelt man 
can doe the like. And herewithall it aflures the qualities 
which are incident to the preſcruation of his nature, 
ſhuns that which is noiſome and dammageable there- 
vnto,knowes to weepe and laugh, withour being raughr 
by any. And ifthis be nor ſo,letthe vulgar Philoſophers 
tell me a while, who hath taughtthe children ro do theſe 
things, or by what ſence they haue learned it. Well I 
know they will anſwer, That God hath giuen them this 
naturall inſtinCt asto the brute beaſts, wherein they ſay 
notull, if the naturall inſtin& be the ſelfcſame with the 


HU 

heproper operations of the reaſonable ſoule, name- 
ly,to vakaRaadis imagine,and to performe aQions of 
memorie, aman cannot do them forthwith ſo ſ6one 2s 
he is borne, for the temperature of infancic ſerueth very 
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vafitly therefore, and is meerely appropriat tothe vege- 
ratiue and ſenfirme, as that of old age is appropriar to 
the reaſonable ſoule, and contrary to the vyegetatiue and 
ſenſitiue. And if as the temperature which ſerues for 
prudence,is gotten inthe braine by lirtle and little, ſorhe 
fame could all be ioyned together ar one inſtant, man 
ſhould onrhe ſaddaine haue better skill eo diſcourſe and 
play the Philoſopher,than if he had attained the ſame in 
the (chooles. 
Bur becauſe Nature cannot performe this ſaue by ps o- 
cclle of rime,a man growes to gather wiſedome by lil 
\andlinle, andthatthis isrhe reaſon and cauſe thereof, is 
maniteſtly prooued, if we confider, that a man after he 
hath beene very wiſe, growes by little and little into fol- 
ly, for that he daily goes (till his decrepit age) accrewing The ſeed and | 
a-contrarie temperature. I for mine owne partam of whichate wo 
opinion,that if Nature,as ſhe hath made man of feed hot _— 
and moiſt (and this is the temperature which direQs the we be formed, 
vegeratiue and the ſenſitiue what they are to cffteQtuar) through which 
ſo the had made him of ſeed cold and drie, cuen after his chitiren ares 
birth , he ſhould ſtraightwaies haue beene able to dif. 
courſe and rcalon, => not haue attended roſucke, in as * 
much as this is the temperature agreeable to theſe ope- 
rations. But for that we find by ence, tharif the 
braine haue the temperature requiſtt for naturall ſcien- 
|. ces, hehathnoneedof a mailter to teach him, irfals our 
| neceflarie that wee marke one thing, which is, thatif a 
man fall into any diſeaſe, by which his braine vpon a 
tuddaine changeth his remperature(asare madneſſe, me- 
lancholic,and frenzie) it ha _ that at one inſtant hce 
c looſerh, if he were wiſe, all his knowledge, and vrters a 
; thouſand follies; and if he wad a foole, he accrues more 
/ wit and abilitie than he had before. . 
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I can fpeake of a rude countrey fellow, who becom- 
ing franticke, made a very cloquent diſcourſe inmy 
i s recommending his well dooing to the by- 
{wy and that they ſhould take care of his wife and 
children (if it pleaſed God to call himaway in that fick- 
nelſe) with ſo many flowers of Rhethorike,and-ſuch apt 
choice of words, as if Cicero had ſpoken in the preſence 
of the Senate.: whereatthe beholders maruclling, asked 
me whence ſo great eloquence and wiſedome might 
grow, in a man who in his health timecould ſcantly 
ſpeake ? and I remember I made anſwer, That the art of 
Oratorie was a ſcience, which ſprings from a certaine 
point or degree of heat, andthatthis country fellow, be. 
fore ſound, had by meas of this infirmitic attained 
thereunto. + 
I canallo ſpeake of another frantike perſon, who for 
the ſpace of more than eight daies never vitered word 
which I found not to carrie his iuſt quantitie, and molt- 
ly he made couplements of verſes-very well compoſed : 
whereat the by-ſtanders wondring to heare a man ſpeak 
in verſe, who in his health had neuer ſo much kill; I 
fayd, Ir fildome fell out, that he who was a poct in his 
health time, ſhould be ſo alſo in his ſickneſle: For the 
temperature of the braine , by which when a man is 
whole, he becommeth a Poet, in ſickneſle altereth and 
brings forth contraric operations . I remember thatthe 
wife of this frantike fellow , and a filter of his, named 
LAargaret, reprooucd him, becanſc be ſpake ill of the 
laiats; whereat the paticat growing impatient, {aid to 
his wife theſe words: I renounce God for the lone of 
you; and S. Marie for the loue of Margaret; and S Peter 
for the louc of /ohn of Olmeds; and fo he ran thorow a 
beadroll of many ſaints, whoſe names bad conſonance 
| | with. 


with the other by ſtanders there preſent. | 
Bur this is nothing,and a matter of ſmall importance, 
mreſpe of the notable ſpeeches virered-by a Page of 
one of thegrear ones of this realme, whilſt he was mad, 
who in his health was reputed a youth of flender capa- 
citic ; bur falling into this infirmirie, hee delivered ſuch 
rare conceits, reſemblances, and anſweres to ſuch as af- 
ked him, and deuiſed fo excellent manners of goucrning 
akingdome (of which he imagined himſelfe to be ſoue- 
raigne) that for great wonder people flocked to ſee him 
and heare him, and his very maiſter ſcarcely cuer depar- 
ted from his beds head, praying God that he might ne- 
uer be cured. VV hich afterwards plainly appeared, for 
being reconered, his Phiſition (who had healed him) 
came to take leaue of his lord, with a mind to receiue 
fome good reward,if of nothing cl(e, yet at leaſt in good 
words; but he encountred this greeting: I promiſe you 
maiſter door, that I was neuer more aggreeuedat any 
ill ſuccefle;than to ſee this my page recouered, for it was 
not behoofefull that he ſhould change ſo wiſe folly for 
an vnderſtanding ſo ſimple as is this which in his health 
he inioieth ; methinks, that of one who tofore was wiſe 
and well aduiſed , you haue made him a foole againe, 
which is the greateſt miſcrie that may light ypon any 
man. The poore Phiſttion ſeeing how little thankfully 
his cure was accepted, went to take leaue of rhe page, 
who amongſt many other words that paſſed 'berweene 
them, told him this : Maiſter door, I kifle your hands. 
for ſo great a benefit beſtowed on me, in reſtoring mine 
ynderſtanding, but I aflure you on my faith, that in ſome 
ſort it diſpleaſeth me to haue beene cured ; for whileft T 
reſted in my follic, I led my life inthe deepeſt difeoinfes 
of the world, and imagined my ſelfe ſo great a we ay 
| cre: 


” This page was 
| noryer patofly 


there raigned no king onthe earth, who was not my 
vaſſall, and were this aicaſt or a lie, what imported thar, 
whileſt I conceiued thereof fo great acontentment, as 
if it had beene true? Ireſt now in far worſecaſe, finding 
my ſclfe introth to be but a poore page, and to morrow 
] muſt begin againe to ſerue one, who whileſt I was in 
mine infirmitie, I would haue diſdained for my foot- 
man. 

Ieskils notmuch,whether the Phuloſophers admit all 
this, and belecuc that ic may be ſo or not; but whar if 1 
ſhould prooue by very true ſtories, that ignorant men 
ſtrooken with this infirmitie, haue ſpoken Latine,which 
they neuer learned in their health ; and that a franticke 
woman told all perſons who came to vilither, their ver- 
rues and vices, and forfletimes reported matters with 
that aſſurance which they vie to giue who ſpeake by 
conieCures and tokens : and for this cauſe, nonealmoſt 
durſt come in to'vilit her, fearing to heare of thoſe rrue 
tales which ſhe woulddeliuer ? and (which is more to 
be maruelled at) when a barber came to let her bloud, 
Fricnd (quoth ſhe) haue regard what you doe, for you 
hauc-but few daies to liue, and your wife ſhall marrie 
ſuch a man : and this, though ſpoken by chance, fell 
out ſotruc;,as-it tooke cette before halfe a yeare came to 
an end, BT 

Methinks T heare them who flic natural Philoſophy; 
to lay that this is a foulc leaſing, 8 that(put caſe it were 
true) the diuell as hee is wiſe and craftic by Gods ſuttc- 
rance, entred into this womans bodice, and into the reſt 
of thoſe frantike perſons whom I hauc mentioned, and 
cauſed them to vtter thoſe ſtrange matters, and yer cuen 
to conſeſiethis, they are very loath ; for the diuell fore- 
knoweth not whart is to come, becauſe he hath no pro- 
phericall 
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pheticall ſpirit. They hold ic a very ſufficient argument 
to auouch, This is falſe, becauſe I cannot concciue how 
it may beſo: as if/difficulr & quaint matters were ſubie&t 
to blunt wits, and came within the reach of their capa» 
cities . I pretend not hereby to take thoſe to taske who 
haue defeR of vnderſtanding, for that were a bootleſle 
labour, butto make _4ri/torle himiclfe conteſie, That 
menendowed with the temperature requiſir for ſuch o- 
perations , may conceiue many things without hauing . 
receiued thereof any particular perſcucrance, or learned 
the ſame atthe hands of any other. Sundry alſo,becauſe 
this heat is a neighbour to the ſeat of the mind , are 
wrapped inthe infirmitie of ſottiſhneſſe, or ate heated 
by ſome furious inſtin&, whence grew the S:bils and 
Bacchants, and all thoſe, who men thinke are egged on 
by ſome diuine inſpiration, whereas this takes his origi- 
nall; not fromany dilcaſe, bur from a naturall diſtempe- 
rature. Marcus a citizen of Siracuſa was cxcellenteſt poet 
after he loſt his vaderſtanding., And thoſe in whom this 
abated heat approcheth leaſt tomediocritie, are (verely) 
alrogether melancholike, but chereby much the wiſer. 
In theſe words _Hr1/totle cleerely confeiierh, That when 
the braine is exceſsiuely heated , many thereby attaine 
the knowledge of things to come, (as were the S:brls) 
which _4i/torle ſaith, growes not by reaſon of any dif- 
caſc,butthorow the incqualitie of the naturall heat : and 
that this is the very reaſon and cauſe thereof, he prooucs 
apparantly by an example ; alleaging that Afarka citizen 
of Siracuſa, was a Poet in moſt excellencie, ar ſuch time 
as through cxcecſsiue hearof the braint hee fell beſides. 
himſelfe,and when he returned to-a more moderart rem- 
perature, he loſt his yerſifying, but yer remained more. 


wiſe and aduiſcd. Inſoruch that 4r7/forle notonely ad- 
| mits: 
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mirs the temperature of the braine, for che principall oc- 
cafion of theſe extrauagant ſucceſſes, butallo reprooues 
them who hold the ſame for a diuine reuclation, and no 
naturall cauſe. | | 
| The firſt who tearmed theſe marvellous matters by 
ro When theſes the name of divineſle , was Hippocrates; and that if any 
| kcaſigneebarthe ſych pointof divineſle bee found in the diſcaſe, that it 
| jenowaweaie Manifeſterh alſo a prouidence . Vpon which ſentence, 
| ofchebocic,ant pe chargerh Phiſitions, that if rhe diſcaſed vreer any ſuch 
om diuine matters,they may thereby know in what caſe they 
reſt, and prognoſticate what will become of them. But 
that which in this behalfe drmues mee to moſt woonder, 
is, that demaunding of Plato how it may come to paſle, 
that of rwoſonnes begotten by one father, one harh the 
Skill of verſifying, without any other teaching, and the 
other toiling in the art of poetrie, can neuer beget ſo 
much as one verſe : hee anſwereth, That he who was 
borne a poet, is poſleſſed, andthe other nor. In which 
behalfe, Ariffotle had good cauſe to find fault with him, 
for that hee might haue reduced this to the temperature, 
as clſewhere he did. 

The frantike perſons ſpeaking of Latine, without that 
he cuer learned the ſame in his health time, ſhewes the 
conſonance which the Latin roong holds with the rea- 
ſonable ſoule, and (as we will proouc hereafter) there is 
to be found a particular wit, appliable to the inuention 
of languages,and'Latine words ; & the phraſcs of ſpeech 
in thattoong are ſo fitting with the care, that the reaſo- 
nable ſoule poſleſsing the:neceflarie remperarure for the 
invention of ſorfiedclicat language, ſuddainly encoun- 
ters with this: And'thar' twodcuiſers of languages may 
ſhapethe like words (hauing the like wit and habilitie) 
itis very maniteſt, ———_ that when God created 

Adam 


Adam,and (et all things before him, rothe end he might 
beſtow oneach his ſeucrall name, whereby'it be 
called, he had: likewife at that.inflanttmolded another 
man with the ſame perfeQion and ſupernatural grace; 
- now I'demaund, if God had placedthe ſame things be- 
fore this other man, that he might alſo ſet them names 
whereby they ſhould 'be called, of what manner thoſe 
names ſhould haue beene 2 for mine owne part I make 
nodoubt, but he would hauec giuen theſe things thoſe 
very names which Aden did : and the reaſon is very ap- 
parant, for beth carried one ſelfe eye to the nature of 
each thing, which of it (elfe was no more but one. Af- 

terthis manner mightthe frantike perſon light vpon the 
Latine toong, and ſpeake the ſame without cuer hauing 
learned it in fs health, for the naturall remperature of 
his braine,conceining alteration, through the infirmitie 

ie might (for a hoe omtnd like his who firſt inuented 

the Latinetoong, and fainethe like words , but yet not 

with that concert and continued fineneſle, for this would 

giuc token that the diuell mooucd that toong, as the 

church teacherh her exorciſts. This (elfe(faith _1riſtorle ) 

befell ſome children,who ar their birth-rime ſpake ſome 

words very plainely, and afterward kept ſilence: and he 

finds fault wich the vulgar Philoſophers of his time, 

who for that they knew notthe naturallcauſe of this cf- 

- k&@,impuredirrothe diucll. . 

The cauſe why children ſpeake ſo ſoone as they are 
borne, and after foorthwith turne co hold their peace, 
iftotle could neuer find out, though he wene much 
about it; but yer it could neuer {inke into his braine, that 
it was adevice of the Diuels,nor an cfte& aboue nature, 
as the vulgar Philoſophers held opinion; who fceing 
themſclues hedgedin with the curious and nice yn 
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of naturall Philoſophic, make them belceue who know 
lictle,chat God orthe diucllare authours of the. prodigi- 
ous and ſtrange cffeQs;ofwhoſe naturall cauſe they haue 
no knowledge deritanding. 
Children which are cogendred of ſeed cold and dric, 
(as are thoſe begotten in old age) ſome few daics and 
moneths after their birth, begin rodiſcourſe and philo- 
ſophiſe ; for the temperature cold and drie (as wewill 
hereafter prooue) is moſt appropriat to the operations 
of the reaſonable ſoulc,and that which procefle of rime, 
and manie daies and months ſhould bring about, is 
ſupplicd by the preſent ature of the braine, which 
for many cauſes ancpach wha itwas tocfic&. Other 
_ childrenthercare(faith _,25;forle) who as ſoone as they 
are borne , begin to ſpeake,, and afterwards hold their 
yntill they attaine the ordinaric and conuenient 
age of ſpeaking: which cfte& floweth from the ſame 0- 
riginall and cauſe that we recounted of the page, and of 
thoſe furious and franticke perſons, and of him who 
ſpake Latine on a ſudden, without hauing learned it in 
his health. And that children whileſt they make abode in 
their mothers bellie, and ſo ſoone as they are borne, 
may vndergoe theſc infirmities, is a matter paſt deniall. 
But whence that diuining of the franticke woman pro- 
ceeded, I can better make Cicero to conceiue, than theſe 


naturall Philoſophers : for he deſcribing the nature of 
man , ſaid in this manner : The creature foreſighttull, 
ſcarchfull, apt for many marters, ſharpe conccited, mind- 
full , repleniſhed with reaſon and counſell, whome we 
call by the name of Man. And in particular he affirmeth, 
that there is found a certaine nature in ſome men, which 
in forcknowing things to come, exceedeth other mens, 
and his words ate theſe: For there is found a certaine 


force 
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force and nature , which foretels things to come ,' the 
force and nature ofwhich,, is not by reaſon to be vnfol. 
ded. The error ofthe naturall Philo 
in not confidering ( as Plzto did) that manwas miadeto 
the likencfle of God, and that hee is apartaker ofhis di- 
uine ptouidence, and that the power 'of diſcerning all 
the three differences oftime, (memorie for the p 
.concciuing for the preſent, and imagination and-yn- 
derſtanding forthoſe thatare to come.) And as there 
arc men ſuperior to others in remembring things paſt, 
and others ih knowing the preſent, ſothey arc alſo.ma-+ 
ny', who partake a more nattrall-habilitie for imagining 
of what ſhall come to paſſe. One of the greateſt 

ments which forced Ciceroto thinke, that Ger alo 

ſoule is vacorruptible, was to (ce the certainetic with 


- which'the diſeaſed tell things to:come, and 


when they arc neete their cnd. Butthediffetence whic 

reſts berweenea propheticall ſpiritand this naturall wit, 
is, that that which God ſpeaks by the mouth of bis Pro- 
phets, is infallible, fort is the expreſle word of God:bur 


| thar which man prognoſticaterh by the-power'of his 


imagination holds no ſuch certaintie, Mt 75017 
Thoſewhoſay , thatthe diſcouering of their vermes 
and vices by the franticke woman to the perſons who 
cameto viſit her, was a tricke of the deuils playing; let 
themknow; that Gad beitowes on men a certaine fit» 
perokturall grace ,to atraine and conceive, which avethe 
workes:of God, and which-.of the! deviill : the which 
Gint' Paulplaceth amongſt thediuine gifts 5 add als: it, 
The imparting of ſpirits. VW.hereby we may diſcernt, 
whether it be the diuell or fore good angel ifiat iprer- 
\mwedleth with vs. For. many times: theidexdd {ersro:ba- 
guileys vaderthe doke ofa CIT _ 
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necde ofthis grace and ſupernaturall gift, to know him, 
anddifference him from the good. Fromthis gift they 
arefartheſt ſundered,, who haue nota wit capable of na- 
erall Philoſophic : for this ſcience , and that ſupernatu- 
rall infuſcd-by God, fall vader one (elfe abilitic, ro weer, 
thewnderftanding artlealt ; if it be truc , that God in be- 
ſtowing his graces,do apply hinſelfe to the natural good 
of cuery one,as I haue afore rehearſcd. 

Hacoblying at the point ofdeath , (at which time the 
reaſonable ſoule is moſt at libertic, to ſee what is to 
come) all the ewelue children cgtredto viſic him and he 
to cach of themin particular recited their vertues and 
vices, and propheſied what ſhould befall, as touchin 
them and their poſteritie. Cerraine itis, that he did 
this inſpired by God, but if the divine ſcripture, and our 
faith, had not aſcertained ys hereof, how would theſe 
naturall Philofophers haue knowne this to be the worke 
of God : and that the vertues and vices whichthe fran- 
ticke woman told to ſuch as came to viſit her,were diſco- 
uered by the power of the deuill , whillt this caſe in part 
reſembles that of /ecob ? . 

They reckon that the nature of the reaſonable ſoule, 
is far different from that ofthe deuill , and that the pow- 
ers thereof (vnderſtanding, imagination, and memory,) 
are of another very diuers kind, and hercinthey bee de- 
cciued. For if ateaſonable ſoule informe a well inſtru- 
mentalized body (as was that of Laden) his knowledge 
Tomes little behind that ofthe fubrilleſt deuill, and wir 
out the body he parrakes as perfe& qualities. as the 0» 
ther. Andifu the deuils foreſce things to come, conieu- 
zingand diſcourſing by certainc tokens, the ſame alſo 
may a tealonable' mandoe when he-is about to be freed 

Kzom his body;or whe he is codoiwed with thar diffe 
Leng 
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rence of temperature, which makes a man capable of 
this prouidence. For it is a matter as difficult for the vn- 
deritanding to conceiue how the deuill can know theſe 
hidden things , as to impute the ſame to the reaſonable 
ſoule, Ir will nor fall in theſe mens heads, that in naturall 
things there may be found our certaine ſignes,by meanes 
of which they may attaine to the knowledge of marters 
ro come. And IT aftfirme, there are certaine tokensto be 
found, which bring vs to the notice of things paſſed and 
preſent , and to forecaſt what is to follow, yea, 8 to con- 
ieure ſome lecrets of the heauen Therctore welcethat 
his things inuiſible are vnderſtoode by the creatures of 
the world, by meancs of thethings which haue bene cre= 
ated, VV hoſocuer ſhall haue power to accompliſh this, 
ſhall attaine thereunto,and the! other ſhall be luch as Ho- 
mer (pake of, The ignorant vnderſtandeth the _- 
ſed, but notthe thingsto come. But the wiſe and di 

is. the Ape of God, tor he immitates him in many yarn 
ters, and albeit he cannor accompliſhthem with ſo great 
perfeion, yet he carries ſome reſemblance vato hin 
by tollowing him. 


CHAP. V. 


tis banked that of the three qualities, hot nvoif.cnd arie 
proceed all the afferences of mens wits. 


SST. He reaſonable ſoule making abode i in the 
£7 FM body, iris impoſible tharthe ſame can per- 
- 24 forme contrarie and different opera=vs, 
Be if for cach'of them it vienor a p>»icular in- 
ſtrumenc. This is plainly Gcnein the power 


ofthe ſoul, which — operations in the 
E outward 
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outward fences, for euery one hath his particular com- 
ofition 3 the cyes haue one,the cares another, the (me]- 
_- another, and the feeling another : and if irwere not 
fo, there ſhould be no more but one ſort of operations, 
andthat ſhould all beſecing , taſting, orfceling, forthe 
inſtrument determines & rules the power of one ation, 
andforno more. .. 
- By this ſoplaineand manifeſt a matter, which paſlerh 
through the outward ſences, we may gather whar thar is 
in the inward. W ith this ſelfe power of the ſoule,we vn- 
deritand, imagine, and remember. Bur if ir be true, that 
eucry worke requires a particular inſtrument, it bchoo- 
ueth ofnecccitic , that within the braine there be one in- 
ſtrument for the vaderſtanding; one for the imaginati- 
on; and another different from them for the' memorie : 
for if all the braine were inſtrumentalized after one ſelfe 
manner , cither the whole ſhould bee memorie ,'or the 
wholevnderſtanding,orthe whole imagination.; Bur we 
feethatthele are very diftercat operations, and therefore 
it is of force that there bee alſo avarictic in the inſttu- 
ments. But ifwe open by skill, and make an anotomy 
ofthe braine, we ſhall find the whole compounded af- 
ter one maner, of one kind af ſubſtarce , and alike, with- 
out parts of other kinds, or a different ſort; onely there 
\ ney ny” er en (ifwe will marke 
em) haucall aneſelfe compoſition and figure, with. 
out any thing comming berweene which may breede a 
nce. .. "E000 2030001 345610 
. Whatthe vſe and profitoftheſe may be, and where- 
rowhy ferac in-thekead;; is norcafily decideable : for 
Galen atddehe Anotomiſts,. as wellnew as ancient, have 
laboured to hn nur: the tructh,, burnone otthem hath 
prcciſcly-nor in patticilar cxproſied wherero the right 


ventricle 
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ventricle ſcrueth,nor the lefe, nor tharwhichis placed in 
the middeſt of theſe two, nor the fourth, —_— 
the braine keepes the hinder part of the head . They af- 
firme onely (though with ſome doube) that theſe foure 
concauities are the ſhops where the vitall ſpirics are di- 
geſted, and conuertcd into animals, ſo to giue (ence and 
motion coall the parts of the body. Inwhich operation, 
Galen (aid once, That the middle vencridde was the prin- 
cipall, and in another place he vnſayes it againe, affir- 
ming that the hindermolſt is of greateſt cfficacic aud 
valure. 

But this doAtrine is not true, nor founded on good 
naturall Philoſophic, for in all mans bodie there are not 
rwo ſo contraric operations, nor that.ſo much hinder 
one another, as are diſcourſing, and digeſtion of nou- 
riſhment: and the reaſon is, becauſe contemplation re- 
quireth quier, reſt, anda cleerenctle in the animall ſpi- 
citsz and digeſtion is performed with great ſtirring and 
trauaile, & | this ation riſe vp many vapours,which 
trouble and darken the animallpirits,ſo as by meanes of 
them, the reaſonable ſoule cannotdilcerne the figures, 
And Nature was not ſo vnaduiſed, as in one ſelte place 
to conioine two ations, which are performed with ſo 
great repugnancie. But Plato highly commendsthe wil- 
dome and knowledge of him who ſhaped vs, for that he 
ſcuered the liuer from the brainie by ſo great a diſtance, 
to the end, that by the rumbling there made; whitcltrhe 
nouriſhments are mingled, and by the obſcureneſſe and 
darkeneſle occafioned through the vapours inthe ani- 
mall ſpirits, the reaſonable ſoule might not be troubled 
in his diſcourſcs and conſiderations, Butthough Pleto 
had nottouchedthis point of Philoſophie,we ſee houtt- 
ly by expericnce, that becauſe = liver andthe [torpacke 

1uj are 


are (o far fromthe braine, preſently vpon meat, and ſome 
ſpace thereafter, thete'is no man that can giue himſclfe 
to ſtudie. - 

The truth of this matter is, that the fourth ventricle 
hath rhe office of digeſting and altering the virall ſpirits, 
and to conuert them into animall, for that end which we 
haue before remembred. And therefore Nature hath ſe- 
uered the ſame by fo great a diſtance from the other 
three,and made that braine ſundred apart,and (o farre off 
(as appeareth) to the end, that by his operation he hin- 
der not the contemplation of the reſt. The three ventri- 
cles placed in the foreparr, I doubr not, but that Nature 
made _ to none other end than to —_— and phi- 
loſophiſe. W hich is apparantly proued, for that in great 
ſtudyings and wlatphating Gieaies that part cbs 
head finds itſelfe agreeued which anſwereth theſe three 
concauitics. The force of this argument is to be knowne 
by conſideration,that when the other powers.are wearie 
of performing their workes, the inſtruments are alwaies 
agrecued, whoſe {cruicethey vicd ; as in our much loo- 
—_— cicsare pained; and with much going the ſoles 
of the feet wax ſore. 

Now the difficultie conſiſts, to know in which of 
theſe ventricles the vndetſtanding is placed , in which 
the memorie,and in which the imagination; for they are 
ſo vnited and neere neighboured, that neither by the laſt 
argument, nor by any other notice, they can be diſtin- 

ſhed or diſcerned . Then conſidering that the vnder- 

ing cannot ED memorie be pre- 

ſem, repreſenting ynto the ſame the figures and fantaſies 
thereunto, it behoouecth - the vadcrſtan- 

ing part bulic it ſelfe in beholding the fantaſmes, and 
thatthe memoric cannot doe it, if the imagination doe 
not - 


not accompany the ſame(a3we hauc alreadic heretofore 
declared) we ſhall cafily vnderitand, that all the powers 
Fey wi 1 ng. = that the vader- 
ing is not ſolely inthe one, nor the memory 
in So nor the imagination inthe third, _y 
gar Philoſqphers hauc imagined, but that this vnion of 
powers is accultomably made in mans bodice,inas much 
as the one cannot worke withour the aid of the other, as 
appeareth inthe foure naturall abilities, digeſtiue, reten- 
tive, attraCtiue, and expulſiue, where, becauſe cach one 
ſtands in need of all the reſidue, Nature diſpoſed to vnite 
them in one (elfe place, and made them not deuided or 
lundered. | 
But ifthis be true, then co what end made Naturethoſe 
three ventricles, and ioyned together the three realona- 
ble powers in cuery of them, ſeeing that one alone ſufh- 
ced to ynderſtand and to performe the ations of me- 
moric? To this may be anſwered, that there riſeth a like 
difficulric, in skanning whence it commeth, that Nature 
made twoeyes and two cares, ſithens in cach of them 
is placed the whole power of fight and hearing, and we 
can ſec, hauing but one eye? VV hereto may be laid, that 
the powers ordained for the perfeQion of a creature, 
how much the greater number they carrie, ſo much the 
better aſſured is chattheir perfeion, for ypon ſome oc- 
cafion one of two may faile, and therefore it ſerues well 
tothe purpole, that there remaine ſome others of the 
ſame kind, which may be applied to vie. 

In an infirmitie which the Phiſuions tearme Reſolu- 
tion, or Palſic ofthe middle ſide,the operation is ordina- 
rily loſt of that ventricle which is ſtrucken on that ſide, 
and if the other two remained not ſound, and without 
cndammagecance, a man ſhould thereby become witles, 
E ij and 
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andvoidof reaſon. Andyer forall this, by wanting thar 
onely yenrricle;-there'is a great abarement diſcerned in 
his operations, as-welbinthoſe of the vnderſtanding, as 
of the imaginariue'and memorie,asthey ſhall alſo find in 
theloſle of oneſight, who were woont to behold with 
wo; whereby we cleetely comprize, that igcuery ven- 
tride are all thethree powers ,; {ithens by the annoiance 
of any one;allthe three are weakened. Sceing then all the 
three ventricles ate of one ſelfe compoſition, and that 
there reſts not amongſt them any varietie of parts, we 
may not leaue to take the firſt qualities for an inſtru- 
ment, and to make (o many generall differences of wits, 
as they are innumber. Forto thinke that the reaſonable 
ſoule being in the bodie, can worke without ſome bodi- 
ly inſtrument to aſsiſt her, is againſt all naturall Phitoſo- 
phic. But ofthe foure qualities, heat, cold, moiſture, and 
drouth: all Phiſttions leaue out cold, as vnprofitable to 
_—_— onof thereaſonable ſoule, wherethrough it 
is ſcene by experience in the other habilitics, that if the 
ſame mount aboue heat, allthe powers of man do badly 
performe their operations, neither can the ſtomacke di- 
geſt his meat, northe cods yeeld fruittull ſeed, nor the 
muſcles mooue the bodie; nor the braine diſcourſe. For 
which cauſe Gale ſaid, Coldneſle is apparamtly noi- 
ſome to all the offices of the ſoule; as if he ſhould ſay, 
Cold istheruine of all the operations of the ſoule, on- 
ly it ſerues inthe bodieto temper the naturall heat, and 
to procure that it burne not ouermuch : and yer Ariſtotle 
is ofa contraty opinion,where he affirmeth, itis a matter 
cerraine, That that bloud carrieth moſt forcible efficacie, 
which is thickeſt and hotteſt, but the coldeſt and thin- 
neſt hath a more accompliſhed force to perceiue and 
vnderſtand; as if he would fay,the thicke and hotbloud 
makes 
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makes great bodily forces, butthe purcand cold is caule 
that man poſleſſeth. great vnderſtanding. VV hereby we 
plainely ſce , that from coldneſle ſpringeth the greateſt 
difference of wit that is in any man, namely inthe yn- 
_ derſtanding, 

- Ariſtotle moreouer moucsa doubt,andthatis, VV by 
men who inhabite very hot countries (as gypr) are 
more wittie and aduiſed than thofe who are borne in 
cold regions. VV hich doubt he reſolues inthis manner: 
That the excecfsiue heat of the countrey fretterh and con- 
ſumeth the naturall heat of the braine, and (ſo leaues it 
cold, whereby man growes to betull of reaſonableneſle. 
And that contrariwiſe, the much cold of the aire fortifi- 
eth the much narurall hear of the braine,, and yeclds it 
notplacetoreſolue. For which caule ({ayth he) ſuch as 
are very hot brained, cannor diſcourſe nor philoſophile, 
butare giddie headed, and not ferled in any one opini- 
on. To whichopinionit ſeemes that Galenleancth, ſay 
ing, That the cauſe why a man is vuſtable, and changeth 
opinion at cucry moment, is, for that he hath a hote 
braine : and contariwiſe , his being ſtable and firme, 
ſprings from the coldnefle of his braine. Butthe truth is, 
that tromthis heat there groweth nor any difference of 
wit: neither did _27/totle meane,that the cold bloud by 
his predominance did better the vnderſtanding , but 
that which is lefſe hote. True it is, that mans variable- 
neſlc ſptings from his partaking of much heat, which 
lifts vp the figures that are inthe braine, and makes them 
to boile, by which operation there are repreſented to 
the ſoule many images of things , which invite him to 
their contemplation, and the ſoule to poſleſle them all, 
leaues one and takes another . Contrariwiſe it befals 
in coldneflc, which for that it imprints iuwardly theſe 


figures, 
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| ,and ſuffers them not to riſe, makes a manfirme in 
one opinion, and it g—_ ſo, becauſe none other pre- 
ſents it ſelfe ro call the ſame away . Coldnefic hath this 
alitie, that itnot onely hindereth the motions of bo- 
ily things, bur alſo makes that the figures and ſha 
which the Philoſophers call ſpirituall, be ble 
inthe braine. And this firmneſfle ſecmeth rather a neg- 
ligence, than a difference of habilitie . Alike truc it 15, 
that there is found another diucrſitic of firmeneſſe,which 
proceeds from poſleſsing an vnderſtanding well com- 
pacted together, & not from the coldneſle of the braine. 
So thereremaine drouth, moiſture, and heat for the (er- 
uice of the reafonable facultic. But no Philoſopher as 
yet wiſtto giuc to cuery difference of wit determinately 
that which was his . Heraclitus (aid, _Aarie brightneſ/e 
makes a moſt wiſe mind: by which ſentence he giues vs to 
vnd that drineſle is the cauſe why a man becomes 
very wiſe, but he declares not in what kind of know- 


ledge. 

The ſelfeſame meant Plato, when he (aid, That the 
foule deſcended into the bodic endowed with wiſ- 
dome, and through the much moiſture which it there 
found,grew to become dull and yntoward. But this wea- 
ring away inthe courſe of ages and purchaſing drincſle, 


the ſoule grew to diſcoucrthe knowledge which he to. 
fore enioyed. Amongſt brute beaſts, ſaith Ar:/forle,thole 
are wiſeſt whole temperature is moſt enclined to cold 
and dric, as are the ants and bees, who for wiſedome 
concurre with thoſe men that partake moſt of reaſon, 
Morcouer,no brute beaſt is found of more moiſture, or 
lefſe wit than a hog, wherethrough the Poet Pindare, ro 
= at the people of Beojie, and to handle them as 
fooles,fayd thus: | | 

2 Th uvn- 
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F Th untowerd folke which now i nam'd | 
| Beotia, were once cal'd Hogs. | 
- Moreouer, bloud h his mach moiſture, ſayth 

Galen, makes men ſimple. Andfor ſuch, the ſame Galen 
recounts, thatthe Commicks icaftedat Heppecrates chil- 
dren,ſaying of them, That they had much naturall hear, 
which is a ſubſtance moiſt and very _— This is 
ordinarily incident tothe children of wiſe men,and here- 
after I will make report of the cauſe whence it groweth. 
Amongſt the foure humours which we enioy, there is 
none ſo cold and drie as that of melancholic, and what- 
ſocuernotable men for learning haucliued in the world 
(aith _Hriftorle ) they were all melancholike. Finally, 
alagree in this point,that drinefle makes a man very wile: 
burthey cxprefle not to which of the reaſonable powers 
it affoordeth greateſt helpe ; onely Eſay the Prophet cals 
it by his rightname, where he ſayth, That trauaile gines 
vnderſtanding : tor (adnefle and affliction not only dimi- 
niſheth and conſumeth the moiſture ofthe brain, bur alſo 
dricth vp the bones, with: which: qualitic the vnderſtan- 
ding growcth more ſharpe 8 ſighrfull. VV herof we may 
gather an example very manifeſt by taking into conſide- 
ration many men, who calt into pauertic and afflition, 
hauethercthrough vrtered and written ſentences worth 
the maruclling at,and afterwards riſing to: better fortnne, 
ro catand drinke well,, would neuer-- once open their 
| mouths .. For a deliciovs life, contentment, and good 
ſuccefle, and to ſee that all things fall out after our liking, 
looſeneth and-maketh the braine moiſt. Andthis is ic 
which Hippocrates ſaid, Mirth looſencth the heart, as if 
he would haue ſaid, That the ſame enlargeth and giueth 
; i heat and groſleneſle. | 


And the ſame may eaſily be prooucd: another way,, 
for. 
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for if ſadneſle and afflition dric vp and conſume the 
fleſh, and for that reaſon man gainerh more vnderſtan- 
ding,it fals out a matter cerraine,thar his contfarie,name- 
ly mirth, will make the braine moiſt, and diminiſh the 
vnderſtanding. Such as haue purchaſed this manner ,of 
wit, arc fuddenly cnclined to paſtimes, to muſicke, and 
to pleaſant converſations, and flic the contraric, which 
at other times gaue them a relliſh and contentment. 
Now by this , the vulgar fort may conceiue whence it 
growes, thata wiſe and vertuous man atrairling to ſome 
great dignitie(whereas at firſt he was but poore and baſe) 
ſodainly changeth his manners and his faſhion of ſpeech: 
and the reaſon is, becauſe he hath gotten a new tempera- 
ture, moiſt and full of yapours, whence it followes, that 
the figures are cancelled which tofore he had in his brain, 
and his ynderſtanding dulled. 

From moiſture it is hard to know what difference of 
wit may ſpring, fithens it isſo far contrarie to the reaſo- 
nable facultie. Arleaſt (after Glens opinion) all the hu- 
mours of our bodie, which hold ouermuch moiſture, 
make a man blockiſh and fooliſh, for which cauſe he 
ſaid, Thereadinefle of mind and wiſdome growes from 
the humour of choler : the humour of melancholie is au- 
thor of firmeneſſe and conſtancie; bloud, of ſimplicitic 
an& dulneſſe; the flegmaticke complexion auaileth no- 
thing to the poliſhing of mans . Infomuch, that bloud 
with his moiſtures,and the flegine,cauſe an impairing of 
the reaſonable facultie. 

* Bur this is vnderſtood of the faculties or reaſonable 
wits, which are diſcourſiue and aftiue, andnotof the 
paſiue, as is the memotie, which depends as well onthe 
moiſt, as the vnderſtanding doth onthe drie. And we 
call memoric atcaſonable power, becauſe withour ut the 


ynder. 
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ynderſtandiog andthe imaginative are of no: valure. Ir 
miniſtreth ngatrer, and figures rothem all ,; whereupon 
they may {yllogiſe conformably to that which <4+ftorle 
fayth , Tr bchooues that the vnderitander go beholding 
the fantaſmes ; andthe office ofthe memories, to-pre- 
ſcrue theſe fantalmes, to the end that the vnderſtanding) 
may contemplat them, and ifthis be.loſt, itis impoſible 
that the-powers.can worke; and that the office; of mes 
morie is notie other, than to- preſenie the figures of 
things, without that it appextaines thereto rodewle them. 
Galen expreſſeth inthele words, Memorie (verely) laies 
vp and preferucth in ic (elſe | the: things -knowne/bytthe 
(ence,and by che:mind,. & is cherejnas it weretheirſtares 
houſe and recciuing place ,- and ot. their inuencer.: And 
ifthis be the yſe thereof, ir fals aut apparante,)rljat. the 
ſame dependeth 0n.moiſture,;,, for this: makes tho-braine 
pliang,,and:the: figure is imprageed by way gti firayaing. 
Toprooue this; wehaye;ancuillent aughragnþ 
age; in which any{nne ſhall beret conne iy ieatrchanin 
any othertime of life) andthendoththebtainapanake 
greateſt moiſture. VV-hentr Ariffotle movertiabisdoubr; 
W hy in old age we-hape better wir, andinyaongage 
welearnt morexeadilyz as:ifhefbould Gy; VWhati 
caulc , that whetz ye: are old-we:liane muckhiyhderfians 
ding, and when we ate yoong.we-learne with: morero- 
wardlineſle > VV hereto he anfwereth,'Thatthe memo- 
 ofold menis full offo many figures of things which 

= hauc ſecne and heard in the long:gowric. of-cheir 
life, that when the woyldbeſiaw mareabereinty iris nor 
capable thercof, for it hath no.void place; whereto res 
cctue it, But che merpoty of yoonglolke|whenabey are 
newly borne, is full of plaits,.apd forthis.gaule.choyires 
eciuexcadily whatſacuer, j$201d; DFU Andhe 
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makes this playner , by comparing the memorie of the 
morning with that ofthe cuening, ſaying, Thatinthe 
morning we lcarne beſt, becauſe at chatrime our memo- 
rieis emptic, andat the.cucningilly , becauſe then it 1s 
full of thoſe thinges which wee encountred during the 
day. To this Probleme _{Hi/otle wilt not howto an- 
ſwere, andthe rcaſon is very plaine: for ifthe ſpices and 
figures which are in the memorie, had a body and quan- 
titie to occupie the place, it would ſeemethat this were 
a fitting anſwere;but being vadenided and ſpirituall, chey 
cannor fill nor empie any place where they abide : yea 
we ſee by experience, that by how much more the me- 
moric-is exerciſed cuety day recciuing-riew- figures; ſo 
muth the more capable: becommeth. The anſwere 
ofthis Probleme'is very euident after my doQrine , and 
the ſame importeth, that old men parrake much vader- 
ſtanding, 'becauſe rhey ane great drinelſe, and faile of 
memotie; forchatthey Have licele moiſture, and by this 
mcanes theſubſtance of thebraine hattitech, and ſo can- 
' notreceiue the impreſsion ofthe figures, as hard waxe 
with difficaltic admirteth che figure ofthe ſeale , and the 
ſoft with caſineſſe. The contrary befals in children; who 
— much moiſture wherewith the _ is 
endowed, faile in vnderſtanding ; and through che great 
ſuppleneſſe oftheir braine abound in memory * where- 
in , by reaſon ofthe moiſture, the ſhapes and figures thar 
comefrom without, make a great, caſic, deepe, and well 
' "Thatthe memorie isbetrerinche morning than che 
eucning, canciotbe denied , butthis fpringeth not from 
the occafionalleaged by ©&iftor/e, bur the ſleepe of the 
night paſſed hath made the braine moiſt, and fortifyed 
thclame, andby the waking ofthe whole day , yr” 
"T7 a 
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and hardened , For which cauſe, Hippocrates affirmery, 
thoſe who haue grear'thirſt at night, ſhall doe well to 
drinke, for ſleepe makes the fleſh moiſt, and fortificth all 
the powers whichgouern man: and that ſleepe ſo:doth, 
Ariftotle himlelte confeſlerh. 

By this doQtine is perfeQtly ſcene, that the vnderſtan- 
ding and memorie are powers-oppofit and contrarie,; in 
ſort, thatthe man who hath a great memorie, ſhall finda. 
defett in his vnderſtanding, and hee who hath a great 
vnderſtanding, cannotenioy a good memorie ; for it is 
impoſsible thac the braine ſhould of his owne nature be 
at one ſelfe time Jtice and moiſt. On this maxime 454 

ſtotle grounded himlelfe ; to prooue, that memorie is a 
power diffetent from remembrance, and he frames his 
argument in this — Thoſe who haue _ - 
membrance, are men of great vnderſtanding;:and tho 
who polleſle a great | a , find want of vnderſtan- 
ding ; ſo then memornie and remembrance:are contraric 

owers . The fotmer propoſition, after my doQrine,is * 

ſe ; for thoſe who'haue much remembrance, are of 
little vnderſtanding,. and haue great imaginations , as 
ſoone hercafter I willproque: but the ſecond propoliti» 
on isvery true;albcit Hriſtotle kriew not the caule,where- 
on was founded the enmitie which the vnderſtanding 
hath with the memorie. 

| From heat ,, which js the third qualitic, owath che 
imaginatiue, for there is no other reaſonable power:in 
the braine, not any other qualitic to which it may be af 
ſigned;belides that, the ſciences which appertaincſeo the 
imaginatiue, are thoſe, which ſuch vrter as dote in thei 
fickneſle, and = thoſe which «Nos pos ro thewn- 
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64 The Triall of Wits, 
iryeeldsa argument, to prooue that _—_— ination 
conſiſts in hear. Oneching broatie me a difficultic here- 
in, and that is, that the imagination carrieth a contrarie- 
tie to the vnderſtanding, as alſoto the memorie , and the 
reaſon hereof is not to be gotten by ience, for in 
the braine-may very well be vnired much heat ad much 
drinefſe ; and (o likewiſe,;nuch heat and much moiſture, 
toa large quantirie : andfor this cauſe, a man may hane 
a. great vnderſtanding and a great imagination,and much 
ememoric with muchamagination: and verely , it is a mi- 
racle to finda; man of great imagination, who hath a 
gaod vnderſtaading; and a found memoric. And the 
cauſe thereof brhooues to bee, forthat the vnderſtan. 
ding requires that the'braine be made of parts very ſub- 
tile and delicate, as we hauc prooned heretofore out of 
Galen; : and much hcarfrers and confarnes what is dedi- 
cate, and/leaucs behind the parts grofſe and carthly. For 
thelike reaſon; a good imagination cannior bee vnited 
any diſtempera- with much memorize; for exceſsiue heat reſoluerh the 
canooe any long MOiſture ofthe braine ;\and\cavethir hard and die , by 
jos endure-  mcanes'whercof ir cannotcaſlly receiue the figures. 'In 
Cort, that in:mat rthervare no-mpte- bhi three genetall 
-differepdes of wits,for there are\nd more bur thee qiia- 
ities wheace they may grow. Bur vnder theſe three vni- 
er wr there are _—_— we 6 other par- 
;meancs of degrees ofucceſle,which heatymoi- 
{ture and drinefle may haue::- | 912013 765 \, ott1rom fMlt 
. Nopithſtanding» there ſprings"'a' difference in wirs 
from cuery of theſe qualities , for the dry, 
the hot, andthe moiſt, may exccede inſo high adegree, 
thatit may altogether diſturberhe animal power, con- 
Himahlecorhatſcrtence of 'Galew|! Eutry: excelbive di- 
ſtemperaturereſolues theforces ; und (oit is. —_— 
. \. drincl 
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andthe ancicnt oy rey: not Fiat Adaade but af. 
firme,thatif old mens brainsgrew not cold, they ſhould 
ncuer decay, though they became dric inthe fourrh de- 
gree, But they haueno reaſon for this;as we will proouc 
inthe imaginatiue; for albeir his operations be perfor. 
med with heat, yerif it paſſe rhe third degree, forchwich 
the ſame begins toreſolue, and the like doth the memo- 
rie through ouermuch moiſture, 

How many differences of wits growby means of the 
fiperaboundin of cach of theſe three qualities, canivot 
for this preſent particularly recited, E&c& rotore we 
recount all the operations and. ations of the vaiderſtan- 

ding, the imagination, and the memorie. But the whilſt 
we are to know, thar the principall workes of the vnder- 
ſtandingare three: the firit, to diſcourſe; the Recond; to 
diſtinguiſh; and the third,tochuſe. Heticetorges it _ 


they place alſo three differenecs in'the vnderſtan 
into three other is the memorie devided': one receiue 
with caſe, and ſuddenly forgerterh ; another is low to 
receiue, but along time retainerh 3 and the laſt receiueth 

with caſe, atid is very ſlowro forger.” PE TRIO 
 ®'Theimagination containeth many more differences; 
for he hath three, no lefle than the vnderſtanding and 
memorie, and from each deyree ariſcthrhree other.' Of 
thelewe will more d: ſtinly diſcourſe hereaftet, when 
we ſhall afsigne to each che (cierice which! anfwererh” It 
in particular.” | i; (13% A302 () 19 

'Bit He that well confilke'chice adi differe 

wit, ſhall find! chat there are habnlitiesifithoſe oe A 
die, ſome which hane a diſpoſition for the cleate gndea- 
he coritemplatiors of the art which they lathe} bur if 
F you 


« — +66 difficult, ir 
| willpropucaloſtlabour for nm dogathenrs 
wy fit examples, orthat they frame them- 
-— ir imagination, for they want 


ky ee are all the bad ſchollers of whatſocuer 
faculic , who. being demaundcd touching the eaſic 
points of their art, anſwer tothe purpole : but comming 
to matters of more curiouſneſle, they will tell you a hun- 
dred follies. Other wits aduaunce themſclues one de- 
gree higher, for they are pliant and eaſic in learning 
pe yo and they can imprint in themſclues all the rules 
and conſiderations of arr, plainc,obſcure, caſic, and diffi- 
cult; but as for doftine, argument, doubting, anſwe- 
ring, anddiſtinguiſhing, they arc all matcers wherewith 
in ho wiſc be compred : theſe need to learne 
ſciences at the hands of good teachers, well skilled in 
knowlcdge,andto haue plentic of bookes, andto ſtudie 
them hard ; for ſomuch the leſle ſhall their knowledge 
be, as they forbeare toreade and rake paines. Of theſe 
may be vcreficd that ſo famous ſcnrence of ©_Hriftotle: 
Our vndctſtanding is like a plaine rable,wherin nothiog 
is pourtraicd . For whatſocuerthey arc toknow and ate 
raine, it bchooucs that firſt they heare the ſame of ſome 
other, andarc barren of all inuentionthemſclues. Inthe 
third degree, Nature maketh ſome wirs ſo perfe&, that 
they ſtand not in need of teachers toinſtruft them, nor 
to direQ in. what ſort they are to philoſophile , for out 
of one conſideration endited to them by their ſchoole- 
mailter, they will a hundred; and without that 
ought be beſtowed vmto them, they fill their wit wth 
ſcience and knowledge, Theſc wits beguiled Plato, arid 
anade him to lay, That our knowledge is a certaine ice 
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of remembrance, when he ceo HATS... 
that- which neuer fell into confideration- with other 


MEn. {tos 
: 'Toſuchic is allowable that they write bookes, and 
ro others not: for the order and concert which is to be - 
held,;to the end that ſciences may dayly recciue increaſe 
and greater perfeQion, is to ioine the new inucntion of 
our (eloes, who liue now, with that which the aunticnts 
left written in their bookes. For dealing after chis man- 
ner, cach in his time, ſhall adde an increaſe to 'the arts, 
and men who are yet ynborne, ſhall enioy the inuention 
and txauell of ſuch as liucd before. As forſuch who want 
' Invention, the commonwealth ſhould not conſent that 
they make bookes,nor ſuffer them to be printed, becauſe 
they doe nought elſe ſaue heape vp matters alreadie deli- 
uered, and ſentences of graue authours, returning to re- 
peat the ſelfe things, ſtealing one from hence, and raki 
another from thence; and there is no man, but after 
a faſhion may make a booke. 

Wiits full of inuention are by the Tu/canes called goa- 
vſh, for the likencfle which they haue with a goar in 
their demeanure and proceeding. Theſe neuer take plea. 
ſure in the plaines, but cucr delight ro walke alonetho- 
row dangerous and high places, and to approch neere 
ſtcepedowne-fals , for they will not follow any beaten 
path,nor gocin companic. A/properticlike this is found 
inthe reaſonable ſoule, when ir poſleſſeth a braine well 
inſtrumentalized and tempered, for ir neuer reſterh ſer- 
led in any contemplation, but fatethvforthwith vnquier, 
ſecking to know and vaderſtand new matters. Of ſuch 
a ſoule, is vereficd the ſaying of Hippocrates, The going 
of the ſoule is the thought of men. Forthere are ſome, 
who neuer paſſe out of one contemplation, and thinke 

F ij not 
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63 va 
not that-the hole world can diſcoucr another ſuch, 
Theſe of a beaſt, who ncuer forlakes 
the beaten path, nor careth to walke through deſart.and 
vahaunted places, but only-in the high market way, and 
with a guide before him: "Boch theſe diucrſitics of wits 
are ordinaric amoneſt proteſſors of learning. Some o- 
thers there are of: high ſearching capacities, and cſtran- 
ged from the common courſe of opinions, they tudge 
andemreat of matters with a particular faſhion, they are 
franke in deliuering their opinion, and tic not them- 
ſclues tothat of any other. Some {forts are cloſe, moiſt, 
and very quict, diltruſting themſelues, and relviug vpon 
the indgementof ſome graue man whom they follow, 
whoſe ſayings and ſentences they repure as ſciences and 
demonſtrations, and all things contrarying the ſame, 
—_— vanitic and lcaſings. 
| heſe rwo differences of wits are very proficable, if 
 theybevniced ; for as amongſt a great droue'of carcell 
the heardsmen accuſtome to mingle ſome: dozen of 
goatstolcad them and makethem trot apace, to enioy 
new paſtures, tharthey may not ſuffer ſcarcitie ; ſo alſo it 
behoueth, that in humane learning there be ſome goar- 
like wits, who may diſcoucr to the.cattell like vnderſtan- 
ding, thorow ſecrets of Nawire., and deliver vnto them 
lations not/heard of,, wherein they may exer- 
ciſe themſelues, for after this manner arts take increaſe, 
and men daily know more and mote. 
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Certeine rinks and arpwinen's are + propounided acainſ} the 
doftrine of the laſt chapter,and their _ oy 
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hart hralehrce,dlogrmh th 
ronguie roucheth panake rhe ſame Larour/ and if the 
chtiſtalline humordr be greene aryellow;: 
ſveth, it iudperh eo be ofthelame colodr;) of 
this is; ſorrhanhething withitbreedes ar | 
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rs himorone, Theft 
wefe mingledwithanybodily i ment, | would 're- 
kv alitie, for wharſocuer yniteth it (elfe-voieſt 
hove of ethFrivod free har iopartakeofthe fami'qua- 
liry! But ro ſay thatthe vaderſtandingis hot, coldmoift] 
ordriezis to viter arnatrerabhomi erorhecarevofall 
Til aac i doubsi wo reagd ks h 
' Theſecondprincipa Sz all 
the Perparericls” bring it} ewo-orhet powers beſitkesrhe 
Vndetftanding,the Imaginarion,&the. Metnory; name- 
ly; Remembrance; and Common ſeace, grounding vp- 
on'thatrule; Thatthe powers'areknowneby way ofthe 
ations, They fayd; That beſidedthe operations-ofthe 
Vadetſtandin ng,the Imaginationandrhe Memoriezhere 
are alſo two otherdiferent, \Sorhen the wit'of man ta- 
kerh his originall from ffuepowers,”"and wegkyes: age 
on ,aswe did proue?*'-- 51 
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. Whercthroygh we 
har ah great readineſle, 
butdouget agatne Ofwhich Gelen xende- 
ringa reaſon, ſayth, that ſuch through much maiſture, 
hauethe (ibftance.oftheir draine are and.nor {edled, 
fot chic ofiguee is fo@nc.candelitd ,; a6ifir were fealed in 
war Anticomraravile, other learnc by beartwith dif 
urn whatthaybaveodce learned, they neuer 
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and of cormparangabes andaficgpdyecteraliahis,emc- 
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mour landing ;qu8lizics, 
{ior oriawpbipereebich alam 
Ces and oooh i ety Heal aniiy begpode 
other, and 0 it ſole 
ſubſtance, whtth is a thing thatzhe -wanderſtapding-mnolt 
abhorreth, For which —_ Ga/ap alsignerh aac wit 
and prudence to choler,than to melancholy, fayibg thus; 
| Readineſſe and Prudence ſpring:ftom oat amo] 
| oler, 
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rraty tothe doftrine ofthe laſt chaprer. 

lofophie hath-not ſo certaine principles as the Mathe- 
maticall ſciences, wherein, the Phiſition, andthe Philo- 
ſopher(ifhe be alſo a Mathcmatician) may alwayes make 
demonſtration :'but comming afterwards 'to the cure 
which-is conformable to the art of Phiſicke, hee ſhall 
commir therein many errours, andyetnor alwayes tho- 
row his owne fault (fithens inthe Mathematicks he al- 
wayes'followed acertaintic) bur through' the licrle afſu- 
rance ofthe art, for which cauſe _2+roftotle ſaid, The Phi- 
fition though he alwayes cure not, isnot therefore a bad 
oe,” prouided, that he foreſlow not toperforme any of 
thole points which apperrainetothe arr. Butifheſhould 
coinmirany exrour in the Mathemaricks , he would be 
voidof excuſe: for performing in this ſcience all the di- 
ligences which. ir requircth, it is impoſsible that - rhe 
eeueth ſhould not appeare. Inforr, that albeit we yeelde 
hot amanifeſt demonſtration of this doQtine , yer the 
whole fuitis. nor tobe layd on our want of capacitic; 
tickllige Way ie ſtraighrwayes bee recounted as falſe that 


wec 


. Tothe "ry principal doubr,we anſwer,that ifthe wx 
mathe from the body,and had 
heat,cold,moiſt, and-drie, not with the 
bodily qualitics, it would follow that al] men ſhould par- 
take equall vnderſtanding, andithat all ſhould <qually 
diſcourſe, But weeſce by experience, that one man vn- 
derſtandeth. and dilcouaſerh better than another 3 then 
this thatthe vnderſtanding is an inſtrumen- 
tall-power, and, þcuer diſpoſed in-one than in another, 
and not from any other octaſion. For all reaſonable 
ſoulesand theit ynderſtzodings (lundered fiomithe'bo- 
yon ofcquall pen Yo Thoſe _ 
ces y; CXPErience , 
exculc ina penny. & aying 3 e. diſcou 
ancberter another, janotauled, for that the va- 
derſtanding is an jpſtrumencall (G1, 8 chat the braine 
Hopes 191 ſomec:than. in otherſome : but for 
thatthe v ng (whilſt the reaſonable foule rc 
maineth inthe body.).ſtandcthin need of the fantalmes 
and figutes which are: inthe imagination, and in the me- 
' morie 3 t \Whereof, the: vaderſtanding 
fals to diſcqurſeilly, and notthrough his owne fault , nor 
for thatit is joyned witha matter badly inſtrumcncali- 
zcd. But this anſwere is contrary\to the doQtrine of uv. 
ftathe himalediewhoprooucthuhatby how much the me- 
morie:is. the-worle, byſo.much the'vnderſtanding is 
thebeuter ce ray 9 ny” memorie is berteretd, 
by ſo much the. is,impaired.: and the 
ame we haue heretofore prooucd as touching the ima» 
gioatjion ,;:it canfirrhation of that which, riſtecle des 
maundcth, VV. hat the cauſe is, that pany" 
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the vnderftanding acochireby loſt, mntywiob ofihe 
memorie andihe im! - -——_ ; found, (which 
could noveome ts 6 vnderſtanding enioyned 
not- baſides thiswhich 
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x. | Nothing more! cadammagerh 'mans 
widen that to hetogen arid whar be- 
longs rovthe Metaphyfitd, ito emreat thetepHin nlatu- 
ol Philoſophis 3: NPR ATTN AOOOREO 5 660g en 
The reaſons pckacied Hinafelf 
are: of ſmall- co nhnapta ſy followerh, 
notto (ay,thar the v becaavoionuſt 
matcriall things, ſhonldywer 
ſtrument-: for the botlity 
compoſition ofthe inflrennenc, make-no alteration of 
the power nor fromrhandorthe fantaſenes arife; even 
as the ſenſible , placod abonexhy ſeree'y Gaultier the 
ſelle ſence. - Thisis plaitily ſoerie- 
wichltanding that the fare it Yrs 
reriall qualities : and tharthe Game Hath in-ie'quantitie, 
and hardnefic of ſofinefle jforalbehis} «hc hand deſeer- 
neth wherthet a thing be hocorcold, hard orfofty yu 
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wich pings hand hindeterhnot the touching,/rhat i ic 
may diſcerne the heat-whichiis inche ſhone; weanſwere, 
that the qualicicswhichiſetuc forthe carbpolitioriof the 
inſtrumeur, doc not alter the inſtrument ar ſelfe, neither 
from them,doe there iſſue any ſhapes wherebyro know 
them... Even as it appertainethto the eye torknow all fi- 
gures and qualities of things, andyet weiſee that the = 
it (cltc hath his propet figure and-quantitie; atdiof the 
humours and skins which goe'to his compoſition; forme 


| hauccolours, and ſome are duphane and tranſparanc, all 


which, hindereth got ,; buechat we with our-fight may 
diſcerne the. figures and quantities of /all' che things 
which ſhall appeare befate vs: andrhercaſonis,orchar 
the humour: , the $kins; the figate; atd-rhe quamie, 
ſcrue tor the compoſition of the eye, and fach'thin 
cannot alter the ſighttull power ,, and therefore xrouble 
not gor hinderthe, knowledge 'of the ourward figures. 
The. like weafficme of thecyaderſtanding, that his pro- 
per inſtrument (though the fame; be mareriall and'10y« 
ned with it) cannotenlarge it, for from itifſue no'vnder- 


' ſtandable ſhapes, which haue force toralter itt and the 


realon is, For that the vnderſtandable. placed 'aboue the 
vndcrſtanding,cauſeth not thewnderſtanding ;:and-(0 it 
remaincth ar libertic to vnderſtandali the vurwardmate- 
riall things, without that ir encounter ought tohirnder 
thefarae, The lecond reaſon wherein Ariſtotle gtonnded 
himſelte, is of leſlc. importance than the. tormer,'tor nci- 
ther.the. vndecſtanding ndr any ocher accident” cans bee 
qualiti-like, for.of rw reed they: cannoedorhs fubieR 
of any qualitic, For whichicauſe ir litle skillech that the 
vaderſtandiag polleſle the braine for an inſtrument togji- 
ther with the temperature ofthe foure firſt gr 
t 


thereforeiemay be called qualitie-dike,' in as much as the 
braiue-and nocthe vnderſtanding, 'is'the ſubicR of rhe = 
hcarthe cold,the mboiſt,andthe drie: 

- Tothethirddifficultic which the Perjpatetichs y 
faying, That by making the vnderitanding an inſtru- 
mentall power, we reauc one of thoſe principles which 
ſcrue toproouethe immorralitic of the reaſonable ſoule: 
we anſwere, That there are other arguments of more 
foundnefle, whereby to proope'the ſame, whereof we 
will creat in the chapter following. - 

Tothe ſecond argument we anſwere, that not eucry 
diffcrence of operations argueth a diuerſitic of powers ; 
for (as we ul proven) the 'imaginariue per- 
formeth, marter ſoſtrange, rhat if this maxime were true 
in fort asthe vulgar Philoſophers had ir, or admitting 
the interpretation which they giue it, there ſhould be in 
—_ braine ten or — powers = . But becauſe all 
theſe operations are to be marſhalled -vnder one gene- 
rall reaſon, they argue no more than one imaginative, 
which. is afterwards deuided into many particular dif- 
ferences, by the the ſundric operations which 
it performeth : the ſing of the ſhapes in the pre- 
ſence or the abſence of the obieRs, nor onely arguerh 
not adiuerſitic of the generall powers (as arc the com- 
monſence,and the imaginatiuc) but cucn notof the ve- 


To thethird argument we anſwere,thatthe memorie 
is nothing els but a tendernefſe of the braine, diſpoſed 
with a ccrtaine kind of moiſture, to receiue and pre- 
ſcrue that/which the imaginariue apprehendeth : with 
the like proportion that white or blew, paper holds 
with him who writeth : for as the writer writeth in 
the paperthe things which he would not forget , and 


aftcr 


| mm emma 7 A. _. 
we ought to.conceiue, thatthe imagination writeth 
in the memorie the figures of the things knowne by the 
five ſenſes, and by the vnderitanding, as alſo ſome others 
of his owne framing : and when it will remember ought 
(aich «_Hrſtotle )itrerurneth to behold and cont 

them. \V ith this maner ofcompariſon Plato ſcerucd him- 
ſelfe, when he (aid, That fearing the weake memorie of 
old age, he haſtened tro make another of paper (namely 
bookes) tothe end his trauailes ought norto be loſt, but 


| that hee might have that which might repreſenethem 


ynto him, when he liſt co rcad them. This (elfe doth the 
imaginatiue, of writing in the memorie, and _— 
to read it when it would temember the ſame. The 

whowered this point was £FHriforie,and the ſecond Ge- 


' tenwhoſayd thus, For as much as that part of the ſoule 


which imagineth , whatſocuer che fame be, ſeemerh to 
be the ſelfe that alſo rememibreth , And ſa verely it ſce- 
meth to be, for the things which wee imagine with 
thinking, are well fixed in the memorie, andthatwhi 
we handle with light coaſideration, alſo ſoonewe fore 
the ſame againe, Andasthe writer when he writeth 
ire, the better aſſuxcrh it ro be read : ſo it befals ro the 
imaginatiue, that if ir ſcale with force, che figure remai- 
neth well imprinted inthe brainezotherwile it canſcatee- 
ly be diſcerned . The like alſo roo omen 
which being ſound in part, and in part peri ume, 
cannot well beread, vale we gather much by 
and coniefture .; So doththe imaginative, whenin 
memorie ſome figures remaine; and ſome are. peri 
where _43ftotles crrour had his originallz who 
cauſe concciued , that remembrance was a. 
power fromthe memoric . Moccoucr, C——— 
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ine who far Bb 6 fe fl orehe mag 
is alſo falſe: im 

ready which is thar that makes lic CI 

contrarie to: thervaderitanding "in ſort, that to gather 

memoricof things,and ro rememberthem after they are 

knownezisa workeof the imagination-: as to write and 


_ rerurne torecatl it, isa worke of the Sctiucner, and not of 


thepaper. W herebyir fallerh out tharthe memoric re- 
maineth w power palzine, and nor! aCtive : cuen as the 
blew andthe white" of the: paper is hone orher than a 
commodirie whereby rownre. | + 

Tothe fourdhdoubr maybe anſwered, Thar it ma- 
kerh larle tothe purpoſe, av rourhing the wit, wherhet 
the fleſlibe hard ot-render, if rhe'braine partake not alſo 
the ſamequalitic, the hich weſers many times hath a 
diſtin remperacure fromalthe orher parts of thebody. | 
Bur when they eoncuree jn one ſelfe rendernefle, it iv an 
euill roken- for the vnderſtanding } and nolefle for the 
imaginarion ;” And if -wee'conGder' the fleſh.of women 
and childteh; wee ſhalt find that in tcendernefe.ir excee- 
deth that ot men, anduhis notwithſtanding, commonly 
men hane a betrer wir than women: and the naturall 
reaſon horeof'is, For tharthe humours, which make the 
flefi-rendet} are fleagme'and bloud; becavſe'they are 
borh moiſb(as wee haue aboue' ſpecified) and of them 
Galen id,Thatthey make mienfimple anddallards: and 
conmrariwiſe, the hurhours which hatden the flcſh; are 
choller and melancholy: : and hence grow the-prudetice 
and fapience which 'are found in-man, [In fore;xhar ir 
is rather anill token t6 lidue'che fleſti tender} than'trie 
and hard. Ando inmen whothaican equialt rery pert 
rure throughout theirwholebodie, n is anteaſie nratter 
to —_ the qualitie of their-wit by ogg" - 

al 


The Trial of ies 
hardaefle of their flceth: For if irbe hard andrough,itgi- 


uerh token cicher of a good meg or a good 
imagination; andif ſmooth and ſupple, ofthe contrarie, 
namely of good mcmorie, and ſmall vaderſtanding,and 


leſſe imagination: and to vnderſtand whether the braine 
hauecorreſpondence,icbehooucrhto cenſider the haire, 
which bcing big, blacke, rough, andthicke, yeelderh ro« 
ken of a good imagination or a good vnderſtanding : 
and if ſoft and ſmooth, they are a ſigne of much memo- 
ric, and nothing els. But who ſo will diſtinguiſh and 
know, whether the ſame be vaderſtanding or imagina» 
tion (when the haire is of this ſort) it mult be conſidered 
of what forme the child 1s in the att of laughter: for 
this paſsion diſcoucreth much,of what qualitic hee is in 
the imagination. | 

W hat the reaſon and cauſe of laughter ſhould be, 


. many Aram, any haue laboured to conceiue , and 


none of them hath deliuered ought that may well bee 
ynderſtoad : butall agree, that the bloud is an humour, 
which prouoketh a man to laugh, albeit none expreſle 
wich what qualitie this humour is indewed, more than 
the reſt, why ic ſhould make a man addiQed to laughter, 
The follies which are committed with nghing jon 
lefſe dangerous : but thoſe which are done with lab 
are mare pcrillous : as if he ſhould ſay, V henihe dif- 
caſed become giddic and doting, doe laugh, they reſt in 
more ſaferic, thanif they were in toyle and anguiſh: for 
the former commeth of bloud,which is a moſt mild hu- 
mour, and the ſecond of melancholie : but —_—_ 
cally 


ny yo the doQrine whereof we intreat, 

nd all that which in this caſe may bee deſwed ** 

to be knowne. The cauſe oflaughtcr(in my indgement) 

is nought els but an approouing, which is made by the 
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umagina- 
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ſeene. Andthis is the propertie nor onely of the imagi- 


'man laugheth nor ar the jcaſtes which himfelfe vrte- 


$2 The Triall of Wits. 
imagination, ſeeing or hearing ſomewhat done orſaid, 
which accotdeth very well : andthis power remaineth 
in the braine, when any of tlicſe things gine it content= 
ment, ſaddainly it mooueth che ſame, and after it all che 
muſcles of the bodie,and ſo many times we doe allow of 
wittie ſayings, by bowing downe of the head. VW hen 
then the imagination is very good, it contents not it 
ſclfe with euery ſpeech, but onely with thoſe which 
pleaſe very well: andif they haue ſome little correſpon- 
dence, and nothing els, the ſame receiverh thereby ra- 


ther paine than gladneſle. Hence it groweth,that men of 


great imagination laugh very ſcldome , and the point 
moſt worthic of noting, is, that icaſters and naturall 
counterfeiters neuct laugh attheir owne meriments, nor 
at that which they heare others to vtter : for they haue 
an imagination ſo delicat, that not cuen their owne plea- 
fnteries, can yeeld that correſpondence which they re. 

Ire, ; 
P Hereto may bee added, that merriments (beſides 
that they muſt haue a good proportion, and be vttered 
tothe purpoſe) muſt be new, and not tofore heard or 


pation, bur alſo of all the other powers which gouerne 
man: for which cauſe we ce, that the ſtomacke when it 
hath twice fed vpon one kind of meat, ſtraightwaies 
toatheth the ſame : ſo doth the fight one ſelfe ſhape and 
colour ; the hearing one concordance, how good ſoc- 
uer ; and the vnderſtanding one ſclte contemplation. 
Hence alſo it proceedeth , that the plcaſant conceiued 


reth :-for before he ſend them forth from his lips, hee 
knew what he would ſpeake. VV hence I conclude,that 
thoſewha laugh much, areall deteQiue in their imagi- 


nation, 
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nation, wherethrough whatſocuer meriment and plea- 
fnterie, (how cold ſocuer) with them carrieth a verie 
good correſpondencie: And becauſe the bloud parta- 
keth much moiſture (wherof we ſaid before,that it bree- 
deth dammage to the imagination) thoſe who are very 
ſanguine, are alſo great laughers. Moiſture holdeth this 
properrie, that becauſe the ſame is tender and gentle, ir 
abateth the force of heat, and makes that it burne not 
oucrmuch . For which cauſe it partakes better agree- 
ment with drineſle, becauſe it ſharpenerh his operations. 
Beſides this, where there is much moiſture, it is a ſigne 
that the heat is remiſle, ſeeing it cannot reſolue nor con+ 
fume the ſame : and the imagination cannot performe 
his operations with a heat ſo weake. Hence wee gather 
alſo, that men of great vaderſtanding.are much giuen 
to laughter, for that they haue defe@ of imagination, as 
we read of the great Philoſopher Democritue, and many 
others whom my ſelfe haue ſcene and nored. Then by 
meanes of this laughter wee ſhall know, if that which 
men or boyes haue of fleſh hard and rough, and of haire 
blacke, thicke,hard,andrough, beroken cither the imag- 
nation or the vnderitanding. In ſort,that Ariſtotle in this 
duarine was ſomewhat our of the way. | 
To the fifth argument we anſwere, that there are two 
kinds of moiſture in the brainc, one which groweth of 
the aire (when this clement predominatcth in the mix- 
ture) and another of the water, with which the other 


' elements arcamaſſed. If the braine be tender by the firſt 


moiſture, the memoric ſhall be veric good : caſic to rc- 
cciue, and mightieto retaine the figures for a long time. 
For the moiſture of the aire is verie ſupple and full of 
farneſle, on which the ſhapes are tacked with ſure hold- 
talt, as wee ſee in piftures which are lymned in oyle, 
| G ij who 


84 The Triall of Wits. 
who being ſer againſt the ſunne and the water, recciue 
thereby no dammage at all: andif we caſt oylc vpon any 
writing , it will ncucr bee wiped out, but marrceth the 
lame : and that which cannot be read, with oyle 15 made 
legible, by yeclding thereto a brightneſle and tranſpa- 
rence. Bur if the difference of the braine ſpring from 
the ſecond kind of moiſture, the argument frameth ve- 
ry well : Forif it recciue with facilitic, with the fame 
readinefle it turneth againe to cancell the figure, becauſc 
the moiſture of the water hath no farneſle, wherein the 
figures may faſten themſelues . Theſe two moiſtures 
are knowne by the haire : for that which ſprings from 
the aire, maketh them toprouc vnQtious, and full of oyle 
and far, and the water maketh them moiſt and very 
ſupple. 

o the ſixth argument may be anſwered , that the 
figures of things are nor printed inthe brainc, as the 
figure of the ſeale is in waxe, but they pearce thereinto,to 
remain there affixed,in ſort as the ſpatrowes are attached 
to birdlime, or the flies ſticke in honnic: for theſe figures 
are bodileſſe, and cannot be mingled, nor corrupt one 
the other. 

To the ſcuenth difficultic we anſwer, that the figures 
amaſle and mollific the ſubſtance of the braine, in ſuch 
fort as wax groweth ſoft by plying the ame berweene 
our fingers : beſides thar, the vitall ſpirits haue vertueto 
make tender and ſupple the hard and drie members, as 
the ourward heat dah the yron. And that the virall (pi- 
rits aſcend tothe braine, when any thing is learned of 
heart, we hauc prooucd heretofore. And bodily 
and ſpicituall exerciſe doth not dric : yea the Phiſitions 
athrme,that the moderat fartencth. 

Totheeigth argument wee anſwere, that there are 


wo 
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wo ſpices. of melancholic : one-naturall, which is the 
drolle of the bloud, whoſe temperature is cold and.drie, 
accompanicd with a ſubſtance very groſle, this ſerues 
not of any value for the wit, but maketh men blockiſh, 
ſluggards, and grynnars, becauſe they want imaginati- 
on. There is another ſort whichis called choler aduſt, or” 
atre bile,ot which Ariſtotle (aid, That it made men excee- 
ding wiſe : whoſe temperature is diuers, as thatof vines - 
ger ; ſometimes itperformeth the efteAs of hear; lighr- 
ning the earth ; and ſometimes it cooleth, but alwaics it 
is dric and of a very delicat ſubſtance .'Cicero'contellerh 
that he was ſlow witted, becauſe he was not melancho- 
like aduſt, and he ſaydrrue, for if he had beene ſuch, he 
ſhould nor have poſleſled (o rare a gift of eloquence. For 
the melancholike aduſt want memorie, ro which ap» 
pertaineth the ſpeaking with great PI_—_ It hath 
another qualitie which much aiderh the vnderſtanding, 
namely, that it is cleere like the Agat ſtone, with which 
cleercnefle it giueth light within to the braine, and-ma- 
keth the ſame to diſcerne well the figures. And of this opi- 
nion was Herachtus when he (aid, A drie cleereneſſe ma 
keth amoſt wiſe mind,with which clecreneſſe naturall me- 
lancholic is notendowed, bur his blacke is deadly 2 and 
that the reaſonable ſoule there within the braine, Ntan- 
deth in need of light to diſcerne the figures 8 the m_ 
we will prooue hereafter. | 14 1. 
Tothe niath argument we anſwere,thatthe prudence 
and rcadineſle of the mind which Ga/ep ſpeaketh of, ap- 
pertaineth to the imagination , whereby we: knew thar 
which is to come, whence Cicero \faid, Memoric is of 
things paſled, and Prudence of thoſe ro come. The. roa- 
dinefle of the mind is that, which commonly they call a 
ſharpencſlc in imagining,and by other names,crafrinelle, 
| | G 11 lubclnc, 
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11 The Triall-of Wits. . 
ſubtiltic,cauelling,wilineſſe: wherefore Cicero ſayth,Pru. 
dence:is a (ubtilic , which/with a certaine reaſon can 
make choice of good things and of euill . This ſort of 
Prudcaco and readincſle, .men of good vnderttanding 
do want,becauſe they lacke imagination, For which rea- 


ſon we ſee by experience in great ſchollers in this ſort of 
learning, which appertaineth to the vnderſtanding, that 


- taking.abern from their bookes, they are not woorth a 


ruſh to ;yecld or receiue in rrafficke of worldly affaires. 
This ſpice of Prudence, Galey (aid very well, that it came 
of: choller : for Hippocrates recounting ro'Damagetus his 
fricnd, in what calc he found Democritae, _ went 
to viſit him for curing him, writcth, that he lay in the 
ficld vnder a plane tree, bare legged, and without bree+ 
ches , leaning againſt a ſtone with a booke in his hand, 
and co d about with brute beaſts, deadand di 
membred. VV hereat Hippocrates maruailing, asked him 
wherctothoſe beaſts of that faſhion ſcrued ? and he then 
anſwered, that he was about to ſearch what humour it 
was which made a man to. be headlong, craftic, readie, 
double,and cauillous,and had found (by making an ana- 
tomic of thoſe wild bealts) that choller was the cauſe of 
ſo diſcommendable a propertic : and that to reuenge 
himſclfe of craftic perſons, he would handlethem as hee 
had done the fox,the ſerpent,and the ape. This manner 
of Prudence is not only odiousto men, but alſo S. Pawle 
fayth of ir, The wiſedome of the fleſh is enemic to God. 
The cauſc is aſsigned byP/ato,who affirmeth,that know- 
ledge which is remooucd from iultice, ought rather to 
be tearmedſubriltic than prudence, as if he ſhould haue 
Gayd, Tris no reaſon, that a knowledge which is ſcuered 
fromiuſtice, ſhould be called wiſdome, but rather craft, 
oc malicioulacfle : Of this the diuell cucrmore ſerueth 
himſclte 
, ( 
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himſelfe to do men dammage, and S./emes faid,that this 
wiſdome came not from heauen, bur is carchly, beaſtly, 
and diveliſh. gt PIR IEI 1 

There is found another ſpice of wiſedome, conioy- 
ned with reaſon and fimplicitie, and by this men know 
the good, and ſhunthe cuill : the which Galnaffirmerh 
doth appertaine tothe vnderſtanding, 'for this power is 
not capable of maliciouſneſle, doublenefle, and fubtiltte, 
nor hath the skill how ro doe naught, but is wholly vp- 
right, iuſt, gentle, and plainc. Amanendowed with this 
ſort of wit, is called vpright and fimple, wherethrough 
when Demoſthenes went about to creepe intothe good 
liking of the iudges in an oration whith he made againſt 
Eſchines, he tearmed them vprightand ſimple, inreſpe& 
of the ſimplicitic of theirdutie : concerning which, C4 


- ceroſayth, Durie is ſimple,and the only cauſe of-all good 


things. For this ſort of wiſedome, the cold and drie of 

melancholie is a ſcruing inſttument, 'bur it behooueth 

= the ſame bee compoſed of parts very ſubtile and 
elicat. 

To the laſtdoubt may be anſweted, that when a man 
ſetteth himſelfe ro contemplate ſome truth, which hee 
would faine know, and cannot by and by find it out, the 
lame groweth, for that the braine wanteth his conuent- 
eat temperatures bur when.a man ſtandeth rauiſhed in a 
contemplation, the naturall hear that is inthe vitall ſpi- 
tits, and the arteriall bloud run foorthwith rothe head, 
and the temperature of the braine enhauncerh it ſelte, 
vntill the ſame arriueto the tearme behooketull. True it 
is, that much muſing, to ſome doth good, and to ſome 
harme:'for if the brainewant bur a licde to arriueto that 
point of conucnient heat, itis requiſit that he make bus 
{mall ſtay in the contemplation: and if ic paſſe that point 

G iiij ſraight- 
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ſtraightwaies the vnderſtanding is driven into a gar- 
boile, bythe quer-plentifull preſence of the vicall ſpirirs, 
and ſo he cannot attaine to the notice of the truths. For 
which cauſe, we ſce many men, who vpon'the ſuddaine 
ſpeake very wel;but with aduiſement are — worth. 
' Others hauetheir vnderſtanding (o baſe, cither through 
roo much caldneſle, or roo much drouth,thar it is requi- 
fit the naturallhearabide along rime inthe head, ro the 
end the temperature 'may lift it ſelfe vp to the degrees 
which are wanting, wherethrough they {peake better vp- 
ondcliberation then on the ſuddaine. - 


- CHAP. VII 
It is ſbewed, that though the reaſonable ſoule hane need of 


the temperature of the foure firſt qualities, 4s well for * 
his abiding in the bodie, as alſo to diſcourſe andſyllogiee: 
yet for all this, it followeth wot that the ſame is corrup- 
tible and mortall. * 


#2 T was held by P/ato for a marter 


f n) (5 C very certaine, that the reaſonable 
2 . ſoulcis a ſubſtance bodileſſe and 
©: S@Y, Hiriuall : nor wbic&tto corrup- 
-Y [= on or morcalitie , as that of 
"0s | brure beaſts : the which _= 
N $ ting from the bodice, poſleſſeth 
another better and more quier life. Butthis is to be vnder- 
ſtood (laith Plato) if -a man haue led hislife conforma- 
bleto reaſon, forotherwiſe, it were better'that the ſoule 
had remained ſtill in the bodie; there to'ſuffer" the tor- 
ments, with which God chaſtiſeth the wicked This 
concluſion is ſo notable and catholicke; that if he _ 
ne 


- ſuch otherbodily alterations, which accuſtomably be- 


ned the knowledge thereof by the happineſle of his 
wit, with a iuſt title he cameto be called the dinine Plato. 
But albeit the ſame isſuch as we ſee, yerforall this, Ge/ers 
could neuer bring within his conceit, that it was true, 
butheld it alwaics doubtull, ſecing a wiſe-man through 
the heat of his braine, to dote, and by applying cold 
medicines vnto him, hee commeth to his wits againe. 
In reſpe& whereof, he ſaid he could wiſh thar Plato were 
now living, to the end hee might aske him how it was 
poſsiblethat the reaſonable ſoule ſhould be immorrall, 
ſceing it altered ſocafily with heat,with cold, with moi- 
ſture, and with dtouth : and principally, confiderin 

thatthe ſame departs from the bodie through n__ 
hcar, or when a man'giueth ouer himſelte exceſsiuely 
to laſciuiouſneſle, or is forced to drinke poyſon ,, and 


reaue the life 2 Forif ir were bodileſle and fpirituall (as 
Plato affirmeth) hear, being a matcriall qualitie, could 
not make the ſame toleeſe his powers, nor ſet his opera» 
tions ina garboile. 

Theſe reaſons brought Galen into a confuſion, and Gee Gag. 
made him wiſh, that ſome Platoniſt would reſolue him taw by expericcs 
theſe doubts, and I beleeue, that in his lite time he met nyGave prog 
not with any , but after bis death experience ſhewed ulndcould 
him that which his vnderſtanding. could not con- this Phyſition 


B © , . Re had knowledge 
ceine . For it is a thing certaine, that the infallible of <a: a 


certainetic of our immortall ſoule is not gathered 91 cou nor 
from humane reaſons , or from arguments which *<** 
prooue that it is corruptible, for to the one and' the 

other an anſwere may caſily be ſhaped, it is'onely our 

fayth which maketh vs certaine and aſfured , that 

the ſame endureth for ever . But Galen: had. (mall 

reaſon to intricate himſelte in arguments of fo _ 

con(c- 
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go . TheTrial of Wits: 

conſequence , for the workes which ſceme to be per- 
formed by meancs of ſome inſtrument, it cannot well 
be gathered in naturall Philoſophic, that ir proceedeth 


fromadefeCin the principall agent, if they take nor per- 


fetion. Thar painter who portraicth well when he hach 
a penſill requiſar for his arr, fallech not in blame, if with a 


| bad peofill hedraw ill fauoured ſhapes, and of bad deli- 


neation: and it is no good argument to ſay, that the wri- 
ter had an imperfeRion inhis hand, when through de- 
fault of a well made penne he is forced to write with a 
lticke . Galen conſidering the maruellous works which 
arc in the vniucrſe, and the wiledome and prouidence 
by which they were [made and ordained , concluded 
thereof, That inthe world there was a God, though wee 
behold him not with our corporall eyes, of whom hee 
vttered theſe words ; God was not made at anytime, in 
as much as he is cuerlaſtingly vabegotten. And in ano- 
ther place he fayth, That the frame and compoſition of 
mans bodie was not made by the reaſonable ſoule, nor 
by the naturall heat, but by God, or by ſome very wiſe 


——_— 
Our of which there may be framed an argument a- 
gainſt Galey, and his falſe conſequence be ouerthrowne, 
and it.is thus : Thou haſt (ſpeed that the reaſonable 
ſouleis corryptible, becauſe if the braine be well tempe- 
red, it fitteth well ro diſcourſe and philoſophiſe, and if 
the ſame grow hot orcold beyond due, it dotcth, and. 
vitereth a thouſand follies ; the ſame may be inferred, 
conſidering the workes which thou ſpeakeſt of, as tou- 
ching God : for if hee make a manin places temperat 
(where the hear exceedeth.not the cold, nor the moiſt 
the drie) he produceth him very wittie and diſcreet, and if 
the —_ be yatemperate, he breedeth them all fooles 
| and 
/ 
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and doltiſh. For the ſame Galenaffirmerh,that itis a mi. 
racle to find a wiſe man in Scythia,and in Athens they are 
all borne Philoſophers. To ſulpe& then that God is cor- 
ruptible, becauſe with one qualitic he performeth theſe 
workes well, and with the contraric they prouc ill, Galen 
himſelfe would not confeſle, for as much as he ſayd be. 
fore, that God was cuerlaſting. 

Plato held another way of more certaintic,ſaying, That 
albeir God be everlaſting, almighrie, and of infinit wile- 
domes yet hee proceedeth in his workes as a naturall 
agent, and makes himlſelfe ſubic& to the diſpoſition of 
the foure firſt qualities: in ſort, tharto begeramanverie 
wiſe, and like to himſelfe, it bchooucth thathe prouide 
a placethe moſt temperate of the whole world, where 
the heat of the aire may not exceed the cold, nor the 
moiſt the drie, and therefore he laid , But God as deſi- 
rous of warrc, and of wiſcdome, hauing choſen a place 
which ſhould produce men like vnto himſelfe, would 
that the ſame ſhould be firſt inhabited. : and though 
God would ſhape a man of great wiſedome in Scythe, 
or in any other temperate countrey,, and did not here- 
in imploy his omnipotencie, he ſhouid of neceſsitic yet 
prooue a foole, through the contrarictic of the firſt 
lities. Butt P/ato would nor haue inferred (as Galen did) 
that God was alterable- and ccorruptible 2 for that the 
heat and coldneſfe would: haue brought ans impedi- 
ment to his worke . The ſame may be colleed,whea 
a reaſonable ſoule, for that it is ſeated in a braine infla- 
med, cannot vic his diſcretion and wiſdome 3.and not to 
thinke, that in reſpe thereof the ſame isſubicQ to mor- 
talitic and corruption .. The departure out of the bodie,, 
and the not being able to ſupporr the great heate,. nor 


the other alterations which are woonteo kill men, mm 
och 
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92  TheTriall of Wits: 
cth plainly, that the ame is an att and ſubſtantiall forme 
of mans bodie, 'and that to abide therein, it requireth 
certaine materiall diſpoſitions, fitted to the being which 


'it hath of the ſoule,and that the inſtruments with which 


itmuſtworke, be well compoſed,and well vnited, and of 
that temperature which is requiſit for his operations, all 
which failing,it bchooucth of force, that it erre in them, 
and depart from the bodie. 

Theerror of Galen conſiſted, inthat he would yerific 
by the principles of naturall Philoſophie, VV herher the 
reaſonable ſoulc,ifluing out of the bodie,doe forthwith 
dic or not: this being a queſtion which apperraineth to 
another ſuperiour: ſcience; and of more certaine princi- 
ples 3 ih which we willprooue, that it isno good argu- 
ment, nor concludeth well, that the foule of man is cor- 
ruptible, becauſe the ſame dwelleth quietly in a bodie 
endowed with theſe qualities, and departeth when they 
doe faile. Neither is this difficultto be prooucd : for o- 
ther ſpirituall-ſubſtances, of greater perfeQion than the 
reaſonable ſoule, doe make choice of place, altered with 
materiall qualitics, in which it ſeemeth they take abode 
with their content : and if there ſucceed any contrarie 
diſpoſitians, forthwith they depart, becauſe they can- 
Not endure it : for itis athing certaine, that thre are to 
be found ſome diſpoſitions in-a mans bodice, which the 
divell coucteth with ſo great cagerneſle, as to cnioy 
them,he entereth into the man where they reſted, where- 
through he becommeth poſleſſed : but the ſame being 
corrupted and chaunged by contrarie medicines, and 
an alteration being wroughr intheſe blacke, filthie, and 
ſtinking humours, he naturally comes to depart . This 
is plainely diſcerned by experience : for if there be in a 
houſe, grear, darke, foule, putrified, melancholicke, and 


void < 
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void of dwellers to make abode rhercin,the diuels (one 
rake it vp forthcir lodging : bur if rhe-ſame bee cleanſed, 
the windowes opened; and the ſunne-beames'admitred 
roenter, by and by they get them packing, and ſpecially 
if it be inhabited by much companie, and that there be 
meetings and paſtimes, andplaying on muſicall-inſtru-- 
ments. How greatly harmonic and good proportion 
offendeth the diuell, is apparanely ſeene by rhe authori- 
tic of the diuine Scripture : where we find' recounted, 
That Daxid taking a Harpe, and playing thereupon, 
ſtraightwaics mb the diuels —— and depart - 
out of Sale his body. And albeit this' matter have his 
ſpiricuall vnderſtanding :' yet I conceiue thereby; that 
muſicke naturally moleſterh the diuell , wherethrough 
he cannotin any'ſort endure it . The people of Iracil 
knew before by experience, that the diuell was enemie 
to mulicke, and becauſe they had notice thereof, Savls 
ſcruants ſpake theſe words : Behold the euill fpirir of the 
Lord tormenteth thee, let my Lord the king therefore 
commaund,rhat thy ſcruaunts who wait in thy preſence 
ſcarch out a man who canplay vpon the citherne, to the 
end that when the cuill ſpirit ofthe Lord taketh thee, 
he may play with his heal that thou thereby mayſt re- 
cciue caſe. Inthe ſelfe ſame manner as there are found 
out words and coniurations,which making the diuell ro- 
tremble, and not to heare them : hee abandoneth the 
place which he choſe for his habitation . So Zoſeph re- 
counteth that S«/omox left in writing certaine manners 
of coniuration, by which hee notonly chaſed away the 
diucll for the preſent time, but hee neuer had the hardi- 
heſſe to returne againeto that body from whence hee 
was once fo expelled . The fame Salomon ſhewed al- 
fo a roote of ſo abhominable ſauour in the diuels noſe, 


4 that 
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thatif it were applied to the noſthrils of the poſleſled, h 
would forthwith ſhake his cares and runne away . The 
divell is ſo louinly, ſo melancholike, and ſo much an 
enemie tothings neat, cheerefull, and clecre, that when 
Chriſt entered into the region of GeneTarer, S. Matthew 
xccounteth, haw certaine divels met himin dead carca- 
ſes, which rhey had caught out of their graues,crying and 
Gying, .Jeſ#-rhqu ſonnet of Dawid what haſt thou to doe 
with vs, thar thou art come before hand to torment ys ? 
we pray thee, that if thou be to driue vs our of this plaee 
where we are, thou wilt yet let ys enter into that Heard 
of ſwine whichisyonder , For which reaſon, the holy 
Scripturetearmeththem vncleane (pirits . VV hence we 
plainely diſcerne, that not onely the reaſonable ſoule 
requireth ſuch diſpoſitions in the bodie, that they may 
informe it, and bee the beginning of all his operations, 
but alſo hath need to ſoiourne therein, as in a place befic- 
ting his nature. |. | 
The diuels then (bcing a ſubſtance of more perfeQi- | 
on) abhorre ſome bodily qualities, and in the contraric 
take pleaſure and contentment. In ſort, that this of Ga/en 
is no good argument, The reaſonable ſoule through ex- 
ceſle of heat departs from the bodic, ergo it is corrupti- 
ble,in as muchas the diuell doth thelike(as we haue ſaid) 
and yet for all this is not mortall, ; 
__ Butthar which to this purpoſe deſerueth moſt note, 
15, that the diucll not onely coucteth places alterable 
with bodily qualities, to ſoiourne there at his pleaſure : 
but alſo when he will worke any thing which much im- 
porteth him, he ſerues himſelfe with ſuch bodily quali- 
tics as ate aidable to that effet. Forif ] ſhould demaund 
vow, wherein the diuell grounded himſelfe, when min- 
ding to beguile Exe, heentered rather into a venemous 
ſerpent, 
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ſerpent, than into a horſe, a beare, awoolfe, or any other 
beaſt, which were nor of fo ghaſtly ſhape 2 T wot nor 
what might be giuen in anſwere : well I know that Galen 
admitteth notthe ſentences of Aoſes, nor of Chriſt our 
redecmer, becauſe (faich hee) they both ſpeake withour 
making demonſtration : but I hane alwaies deſired to 
learne from ſome Catholike the ſolution of this doubr, 
and none hath yerfſatisfied me. J 

This is certaine (as/alreadie we haue prooned) that 
burnt and inflamed choller, is an humour which tea- 
cheth the reaſonable ſoule inwhat ſortto praftiſe trea- 
ſons and trecheries; and amongſt brute bealts, there is 
none which ſo much partaketh of this humour as the 
ſerpent, wherethrough'more than all the reſt (fayth the 
ſcripture) he is craftie and guilefult. The rcaſonable ſoule 
although ir berhe meaneſt of allthe intelligences, par- 
takes yer the ſame nature with the diuelt and the angels. 
And in like manner, as there it rakes the ſervice of ve- 
nemous choller, to make a manwily and ſubtile: ſo the 
divell (being entered intothe bodie of thiscruell beaſt) 
made himſclfe the more cunning! and deceitfiill. "This 
manner of Philoſophiſing will not ſticke much in the 
naturall Philoſophers ſtomackes, becauſe the ſame carrt 
eth ſome apparance that itimay be ſo: but tar which 
will breed them more aſtoniſhment, is, that when 'God 
would draw the worldour of errour, and eaſily teach 
them the truth (a worke contraric to thac which the 'di- 
ucll wentabour) he came in the ſhape cf adone, and not 
of an cagle, nor a peacocke,nor of any other birds of fai- 
rer figure : and the cauſe knowne, is rhis, that rhe doue 
partaketh miich of the humour which cnclineth to yp- 
rightneſle, to plainnefle, to truth, and ro frmplicitie; and 
wanteth choller, the inſtrument of guile 8 —— 

one 
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None of theſe things are admitted by Galen, nor by 
the naturall Philoſophers : for they cannot conceiue, 
how the reaſonable ſoule and the diuell (being (pirituall 
ſubſtances) can. be altered by mareriall qualities, as arc 
hear,coldneſſe, moiſture, and drouth. For if fire bring in 
heat to the wood, itis becauſe they both poſleſle a bodice 
and aquantitic, whereof they are the ſubie: the which 
faileth in ſpiricuall ſubſtances, and admit (as a thing yer 
impoible) that bodily qualities might alter a (pirituall 
ſubſtance, what cyes hath the diuell or the reaſonable 
ſoule,wherewith to ſee the colours and ſhapes of things? 
or what ſmelling,to recciue ſauours? or what hearing, tor 
mulicke 2 or w ing, to reſt offended with muck 
heat, ſecing that forall theſs, bodily inſtruments are be- 
hooflull> And if thereaſonable ſoule, being ſeucred from 
the bodice, remaine agrecued, and receiue iſh and 
ſadneſle, it js not poſsible that his nature houl{reſ free 
from alteration, or not come to corruption . Thele dif- 
ficultics and arguments perplexed Galen and the 0- 
ther Philoſophers of our times, but with me they con- 
clude nothing. For when 2ifotle affirmed, That the 
chiefeſt propertic which ſubſtance had, was to be ſub- 
xQrtoaccidents, he reſtrained the ſame neither to bo- 
dily nor to (pirituall : for the propertic of the generall 
is equally partaked by the fpeciall, and ſo he ſaid, that the 
accidents of the bodic paſſe to the ſubſtance of the rea- 
ſonable ſoule, and thoſe of the ſoule to the bodice : on 
which principle he grounded himſelfe, to write all that 
which he vitcred as touching Phiſnomy, clpccially, that 
the accidents by which-the powers receiue alteration, 
are all ſpiricuall, without bodic, and without quantitic 
or matter: and ſothey grow to multiplic in a moment, 
) throughthcir meane,and paſſe through a glaſſe-window 


with- 
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without breaking the ſame. And'two contrarie acci- 

dents may be extended in one ſelte ſubieRt as much as 

pokibly they can be. In' reſpe& of which ſelfe qualirie, 

Galen tcarmeth them vandiuidable, and the vulgar Phi- 

loſophers intentionall: and the matter being in this ſort, 

oy may bee very well proportioned with the fpirituall 
bſtance. 


| I cannot forgoeto thinke, that the reaſonable ſoule 
feuered from the bodie, as alſothe diuell, hath a power 
ſightfull, ſmelling, hearing, and feeling . The: which 
(me ſcemeth) is cafie to be prooucd : For if it be true, 
that their powers be knowne by meanes of their ations, 
ic is a thing cerraine,thatthe deuill had a ſmelling power, 
when, he {melled chat root which Salomon commaun.- 
ded ſhould be applied to the noſthrils of the pollcfled : 
And likewiſe that he had a hearing power, ſceing he 
heard the muſicke which Dawzd made to Sale. To fay 
then, that the diucll recciued theſe qualitics by his: vas 
derſtanding, it is a matter notauouchable in the dorine 
of che vulgar Philoſophers : For this power 4s ſpirigu 
all, andthe obicas of the flue ſences are matreriall ::and 
ſoit behooueth to (eeke our ſome other powers in the 
reaſonable ſoule, and in the diuell, to which they may 
catic proportion. Andif nor, put caſe thatthe ſoulcof 
the, rickwwurtron had obtained at the hands of _dbra- 
hams, thatithe ſoule of La{arus ſhould returne to the 
world, to preach to his brethren, and perſuade them 
that they, ſhould become honeſt men, to the end they 
might not paſle to that place of torments where him- 
ſelfe abode: I demaund now,in what manner the ſoule of 
I4rw ſhould haue knowne to goe tothe citie, and1o' 
thole mens houſas; and if the ſarne had met them by the 
way, in companic with others, whether. it could hauc 
- H knowne 
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knownethemby fight;,and been ableto diverfific them 
fromrhoſewho came with them ? and if thoſe brethren 
of:therich glutton, had inquired ot the fame who n was, 
and who had ſent it: whether the ſame did partake anie 

wer to hearc their words ? The ſame may be demaun- 
ded of the diucll when he followed aiter Chriſt our re- 
deemer, hearing himto preach, and ſecing the myracles 
which he did,and in that diſputation which they had to- 
gither inthe wilderneſle, with what cares the divell re- 
cciued the words and the anſweres which Chriſt gaue 
vnto him. | | 
Verily,it betokens a want of ynderſtanding, to thinke 
that the diuell or the- reaſonable ſoule ( fundered from 
the bodie) cannot know the obies of the five ſences, 
albeit they want the bodily inſtruments . For by the 
ſame reaſon I will prooue vnto them, that the reaſona- 
ble (oule, ſeucred trom the bodice, cannot vnderſtand, 
imagine, nor performethe ations of memorie . For if 
whileſt the ſame abideth inthe bodie, ir cannot fee be- 
ing depriucd of cies: neirher can it diſcourſe or remem- 
ber,if the braine be inflamed. To ſay then, that rhe rea- 
fonable ſoule, ſeuered fromthe bodie, cannot diſcourſe, 
becauſc-it hath no braine , is a follic veric great , the 
whichis proved by the ſelfe hiſtoric of Hhraham : Son 
remember, chat thou haſt enioyed good thiig,s in thy 
lifetime, and Za{arw likewile cuill, but nok he is coth- 
forted, and thou art tormented 3 ahd belides all this, 
there is placed betwixt you and vs a'great Chags, in ſort 
thatthoſe who would paſle from hence to you, cannor, 
norfrom-youto vs. And he ſaid,] pray thee then, Ofa- 
ther, thatthou wilt ſend ro my tathers houſe, for-I haue 
fiue brothers, chat he may yeeld reſtimonie vnto them, 
 foas they-«come not allo to: this place of torments. 
W hence 


W hence I conclude, that as theſe two ſoules diſcourted 
berweene themlclues, andthe richglutton remembred, 
that he had fiue brothers in his fathers houſe, and _gbre- 
ham brought to his remembrance the delicious life 
which he had liucd in the world, together with Le{arue 
penance, and this without vſc of che braine:ſo alſo the 
ſoules can ſee without bodily eyes, heare without cares, 
talt without a tongue, (mell without noſthrils, and rouch 
withour ſinewes and withour fleſh, and thac much better 
beyond compariſon . The like may bee vaderſtood of 
the diuell, for he partaketh che ſame nature with the rea» 
ſonable ſoulc. | 
All theſe doubts the ſoule of the rich glutton will ve- 
ry well refoluc : of whom S. Luke recounteth, That be» 
ing in hell,he lifced vp his eyes,and beheld Zazaras,who 
was in  Lirahams boſome, and with a loud voice ſaid: 
Father Abraham hauc mercic on me, ſend. La{arwe, that 
he may dip the poinc of his finger in water, and coolke 
my tongue, tor I am tormented in this flame. Ourof the 
paſſed doQtrine, and our of that which is there read, we 
gather, that the fire of hell burneth che ſoules,and is ma- 
teriall as chis of, ours, and that the (ame annoyed the rich 
lutron and the orher ſoules (by Gods ordinance) with 
Fis heat, and.thatif Laz4rw had carricd to hima pitcher 
of freſh water, hee ſhould haue taken great refreſhment 
thereof ;' and the reaſon is very plaine, for if that ſoule 
coult notendureto abide in the-bodie, through excecl- 
five heat of the Feauer, and when the ſame drank freſh 
water, the ſoulc felt refreſhment, why, may not wee calt- 
cciue the like, when the ſoule is ynited with the flames 
of the fire inferuall? The rich Gluttons lifting vp of his 
eyes, his thirſtic tongue,and Lezerws finger, are all names 
of the powers of the ſoule, that ſo the Scriptures might 
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expceſſe them. Thoſe who walke not-in this path, and 
ground not themſelues on naturall Philoſophie, viter a 
thouſand follies. But yer hence it cannor be concluded, 
that if the rcaſonable' ſoule partake griefe and ſorrow 
(for that his nature is altered by contrary qualirics) there- 
fore the ſame is corruptible or mortall: For aſhes,though 
they be compounded of the fourc elements, and of aQi- 
onand power, yetthere is no naturall agent in the world 
which can corrupt them, or take from them the quali- 
tics that are agrecable.to their nature. The naturall trem- 
perature of aſhes, we all know to be cold and drie, but 
though wee caſt them neuer ſo much into the fire, they 
will nor leeſe their radicall coldnefle which they cnioy : 

"and albcit they remaine a hundred thwuſand yeares in the 
water,jit is impoſsiblethat(being taken thence) they hold 
any naturall moiſture of their owne: and yet for all this, 
we cannot but grant,that by fire they receiue heat,and by 
water moiſture. But theſe two qualities are ſuperficiall in 
the aſhes, and endure a ſmall time inthe ſubie&;3 for taken 
from che fire, forthwith they become cold, and from the 
water they abide not moiſt an houre. 

But there is offered a doubt in this diſcourſe and 
reaſoning of the rich glurton with _A4braham, and that 
is, How the ſoule of Abraham was indowed with better 
reaſon than that of the-rich man : it being alleadged be- 
force, that all reaſonableſoules (iſſued out of the bodie) 
arc of ”-= perfeion and knowledge ? whereto wee 
may anſ{werein one of theſe rwo manners . The firſt is, 
that the Science and knowledge which the: ſoule pur- 
chaſcth , whileſt ir remaineth itr the bodie, is not loſt 
when a man dieth, bur rather groweth more perfect, for 
he is freed from ſome errors. The ſoulc of Abraham de- 
parted out of this life, repleniſhed with wiſedome, wo 
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with many reuelations and ſecrets which God com- 
municated vnto him, as his very friend: but that of the 
rich glutron,'it bchooucd that of neceſsitic it ſhould de- 
part away ignorant : firſt, by reaſon of his ſinne, Which 
createth ignorance in a man : and next, for that riches 
hereia worke a contraric cffe& ynto pouertie : this gi- 
ucth a man wit, as hereafter we may well prooue, and 
proſperitie reaucth it away . There may alſo another 
anſwere be giuen after our dofrine , and it is this, that 
the matter of which theſe two- ſoules diſputed , was 
{choole-divinitie: For, to know whether abiding in hell 
there were place for mercie, and whether Zazarms might 
paſſe vnto hell, and whether it were convenient to ſend 
a deceaſed perſon to the world, who ſhould giue notice 
to the liuing of the rormentes which the damned there 
indured, are all ſchoole-points ; whoſe deciſion apper- 
taincth to che vnderſtanding, , as hereafter. I will make 
proofe. And amongſt the firit qualities, there is none 
which ſo much garboileththis power, as exceſiuc hear, 
with which the rich Glutron was ſo rormented: «' But 
the ſoule of Hbraham made his abode in a place mott 
temperate , where it cnioyed great delight and refreſh- 
ment : and therefore it bred no great woonder, that 
the ſame was better able to diſpute . I concluding then, 
that the reaſonable ſoule and the divell. in their opera- 
tidns ſc the ſeruice of mareriall qualities, and that by 
ſome they reſt agrecued, and by other ſome they receiue 
contentment. And for this reaſon they couet to make 
abode in ſome places, and flic from ſome other, and yer 
aotwithſtanding arc not cortuptible. - Tits CID 
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£02 The Trial of Wits. 
CHAP. VIII. 


How there may be affigned to enery difference of wit his Sch 
ence, which ſhalbe correſpondent to him in particular:and 
that which us repugnant and contrarie,be abandoned. 


& LI artes (fayth Cicero) are placed 
3 vader certaine vniuerſall princi- 
ples : which being learned with 
ſtudie and trauaile, finally we ſo 
grow to attaine vato them : but 
the art of Pocſie is in this ſo ſpe- 
ciall, as if God or Nature make 
not a man a Poct, little auailes it 
codeliuer him the precepts and rules of verſifying . For 
which cauſc hee ſaid thus, The ſtudying and learning of 
other matters conſiſteth in precepts and in artes : but a 
Poer takeththe courſe of Nature irſelfe, and is ſtirred vp 
by the forces of the mind, and as it were enflamed by a 
ccrtaine diuine ſpirit. But herein Cicero (warucd from rea» 
ſon: for verily,there is no- Science or Art deuiſed in the 
commonwealth, which if a man wanting capacitie for 
himſelfe to applic, he ſball reape any profitthereof ; al- 
beir hee toile all the daics of his life in the precepts and 
rules of the ſame: but if he applic himſelfe to that which 
is agrecable with his naturall abilitic, we ſee that he will 
learne in two daics, The like wee fay of Pocſic withour 
any diffcrence,that if he who hath any anſwerable nature, 
giue himſelfe ro make verſes, hee pcrtormeth the fame 
wich great perfeCtion, and if otherwile, he ſhall never be 
good Poet. 
.* Thisbcing(o, itſecmeth now high time to learne by 


way 
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way of Art, what difference of Science is anfwerable in 
particular ro what difference of wit, to the end, that cues - 
ric one may ynderitand with diſtioion ( after he is ac- 
quainted with his owne nature) to what Arthee hath a 
naturall diſpoſirion. The Arts and Sciences which are 
gotten by the memorie, are theſe followiag, Lative, 
Grammar , or of whatſocuer other language, the Theo- 
ricke of the lawes, Diuiaitic poſitiuc, Coſmographic, and 
Arithmeticke. | 
Thoſe which appertaine to the vnderſtanding, are 
Shoole diuinicie, the Theoricke of Phiſicke, Logicke, natit» 
rall and moral Philoſophie,and the prafticke of the lawes, 
which we tearme pleading . From a good imagination 
fpring all the Arts and Sciences, which conſiſt in figure, 
correſpondencie, harmonic, and proportion : fuch ate 
Poctree, Eloquence, Mulicke, and the kill of preaching 
the praQtiſe of Philicke, the Mathematicals, 4ſtrologie, 
and the goucrning of a Common-wealth » the art of 
W arfare, Painting, Drawing, VV titing, Reading, to be 
a man gratious, pleaſant, neat, wittic in managing, and 
all the caginesand deuices which artificers make: beſides 
acertaine ſpeciall gift,whercatthe vulgar maruellech, and 
that is, to endite diucrs martters, vnto foure, who, write 
together,and yer all ro be penned in good fort.Ot allthis 
we cannot make cuident demonſtration, nor prouc cuey 
ry point by it {clfe ; For it were an infinit peece of worke, 
notwithſtanding by making proofe thereot in three, or 
foure Sciences, the fame reaſon will alterwards: prey 
uaile for the reſt. eto on bebe dt 
 Inthe catalogueof Sciences, which we ſaid appentai- 
ned tothe memorie, we placed the Latinegongue, and 
| ſuch other;as all the nations in the world doe ſpeakez.the 
Which no wiſe manwilldenic : for rongues were raiſe 
H wj Y 
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© by mer; that they might communicate amongſt rhem- 
ſchaes; and exprotſc one'to another their concerts, with- 
outthat in them there lie hid any other myſteric or natu- 
cal principled for rhar the firſt deuiſers agreed togither, 
and after rheitbeſt liking (as _riſfotle lairh) framed the 
wotds, and gave to cuery each his fignification. From 
hence aro(c 1o'greara'tmmber of words, and ſo manie 
manners of ſpeech ſo farre beſides rule and reafon, that if 
a man had nota good memorie, ir were impoſsible to 
learnethem with any other power . How little the vn- 
derſtandingand the imagination-make for the purpoſe, 
to learne languages 'atnd manners of ſpeech, is eaſily 
prooued- by childhood : which being the age wherein 
mian moſt wanteththeſe two powers, yet(faith Ariſtotle) 
children learne any language more readily than elder 
men,though theſe are endowed with a better diſcourſc of 
reaſon. And without further ſpeech, experience plainely 
prooueth rhis, for ſo much as we (ce, that if a Biſcane of 
thirtie or fortie yeeres age come todwell in Caſtiha,he 
will neucrlearne this language : but it he be but a boy, 
within two or three yeares you would thinke him borne 
in Toledo. The ſame befals in the Larine rongue, and in 
thoſe of all the reſt of the world : for all languages hold 
one {elfe conſideration . Then if in the age when me- 
morie chiefly raigneth, and the vnderſtanding and the 
imagination leaſt, languages are better learned than 
when there growes defeQ of memorie, and an encreaſe 
of ynderſtanding ; it fals our apparant; tharthey are pur- 
chaſed by the memorie, and by none other power. L an- 
ginges'(faich ,:fotle) cannor be'gathertd out by rea- 
fon, nor conſiſt in'diſcourſe or diſputations, for which 
cauſe 1t is neceflarie 'ro heare the word from another, - 
and the ſignification which it bearcth, and'to keepe the 
| lame 


fameinmind,and ſo he prooutth, that if a man be borne 
deate, it followes of neceſsitic that hee bee alſo dumbe, 
for hee cannot heare from another the alteration of the 
names, nor the ſignification which was giuen them by 
the firſt deuiler, | 
_ Thar languagesareatpleaſure, and a conceit of mens 
braines,and noughtelle,is plainely-prooucd; for inthem 
all may the ſciences be taught, andin each is to be fayd 
and cxpreſicd that which by the other is inferred. There- 
fore none of the grauc authors atrended the learning of 
ſtrange tongues, thereby ro deliuer their conceits : bur 
the Grecekes wrot tn Greeke; the Romanes in Latine,the 
Hebrues in the Hebrue language:, and the Moores in 
Arabique, and ſo'doe I in my Spaniſh, becauſe I know 
this better than any other. The Romanes as lords of the 
world,finding it was.neceſlarie to haue one common lan- 
guage,by which all nations might hane commerce toge- 
ther;and themſclues be able ro ms and ynderſtand ſuch 
as came to demaund iuſtice, and things apperrainiing to 
their gouernment, ommaunded thar in all places ofcheir 
empire there ſhould ſchooles be kept, where the Latine 
rongue might be taught, andſorhisviage hath endured 
cuen to our time, f 
Schoole-diuinitie, it is a matter cerraine that it apper- 
tainerh to the vnderſtanding, preſuppoſingthar the ope- 
rations of this power ars to diſtinguiſh, conclude, dif- 
courſe, iudge, and make choice; for nothing isdone in 
this facultie,, which is not to doubt for inconucniences, 
to anſwee with diſtinQtion, and againſt the anſwere to 
conclude that which is gathered in good conſequence, 
and to returne to replication, vnrill the vnderſtanding 
find whereto ſettle . But che grearelt proofe which in. 
this caſe may bee made, is. ro giue-to vnderſtand-with 
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how great difficultic the Latine rongue is ioyned with 
Shoole diuinitie, and how ordinatily it falleth not our, 
that one ſelfe man is a good Latiniſt and a profound 
ſcholler : at which efte, ſome curious heads, who haue 
lighted hereon,much maruelling, procured to ſearch out 
the cauſe from whence the ſame might ſpring, and by 
their conceit found, that Schoole drninitie being written 
in ancaſic and common language,and the great Latiniſts 
hauing accuſtomed their care to the well ſounding and 
fine ſtile of Cicero, they cannot applic themſclues to this 
other. But well ſhould ic fall our for the Lariniſts, if this 
were the cauſe : for, forcing their hearing by vſe, they 
ſhould mect with a remedie for this infirmitic : but to 

truth, it is rather an head-ach than an care-ſore. 
uch as are skilfull inthe Latine rongue, it is neceflarie 
that they hauc a great memoric : for otherwile, they can 
neuecr become ſo perfe&t ina tongue which is not theirs; 
and becauſe a grear-and happic mcmoric is as it were 
contrarie to a great and high raiſcd vnderſtanding, in 
one ſubic@, where the one is placed, the other is chaſed 
away.. : 

Hence remaincth it, that he who hath not ſo deepe 
and lofrie an vnderſtanding. (a power whereto appertai» 
ncth, co diſtinguiſh, conclude, diſcourſe, iudge, and 
chuſc) cannot ſoone atraine the skill of Schoole druinitie. 
Let him that will-nor allow this reaſon for currant pay- 
ment, read $. Thomas, Scot, Durand, and(Carctane, who 
are the principall in this facultie,and in them he ſhall find 
many excellent points endited and written; ina ſtile ve> 
ry calic and common. And this proceeded from none 
other cauſe, than that theſe graue authours had from 
their childhood a fecble memorie, for profinng in the 
Latine tongue, Butcomming to gl anagiſs,cod 
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Schoole dininitie, they reaped that great fruit which wee 
ſce, becauſethey had grear vnderſtanding. 

; I can ſpeakeof a Schoole draine (aud many other can 
verefic the ſame, that knew and conuerſed with him) 
who = a principall man in this facultic, not onely 
ſpake not finely, nor with well ſhaped ſentences, in imi- 
tation of Cicero:but whilelt he read in a chaire,his ſchol- 
lers noted in him, that he had lefle than a meane know- 
ledge in the Latine tongue: Therefore they councelled 
him (as men ignorant of this doQrine) that he ſhould (e- 
cretly ſtcale ſome houre of the day from Schoole dinini- 
tie, and employthe ſame in reading of Cicero. Who 
— this counſel] to proceed from his good friends, 
not onely procured to remedie it priuily, but alſo 
lickly, after he had read the matter of the trinitic,and how 
the diuine word might take fleſh, he meanc to heare a 
lecture of the Larine tongue: and it fell out a matter wor- 
thic conſideration, that inthe long time while he did fo, 
hee not vnely learned nothing of new, but grew wel- 
neereto leefe that little Latine which he had before, and 
ſo at laſt was driuen to reade in the vulgar . Pizs the 
fourth cnquiring what diuincs were of moſt ſpeciall 
note at the counſell of Trext, he was told of a mot fin- 
gular Spaniſh diuine, whole folutions , anſweres, argu- 
ments, and diſtin&ions, were wotthie of admiration : 
the Pope therefore deſirous to fee and know {o rare a 
man, ſent word yato him that he ſhould come to Rome, 
and render him account of what was done inthe Coun» 
ccll. Hee came, andthe Pope did him many fauours, 
amongſt the reſt commaunded him to be couered, and 
taking him by the hand,led him walking to Caſtle S. Are 
gelo, and ſpeaking very good Latine,ſhewed him his de- 
uice touching certaine forufications which he' was _ 

about 
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about to make the Caſtle ſtronger, asking his opinion in 
ſome particulars: but he anſwered the Pope (o intricate- 
ly, for thar he conld not fpeake Latine, that the Spamiſh 
Embaſladour,who at that time was Doy Lewes de Reque- 
ſens, great Commander of Caſtilia,was faine ro ſtep forth 
to grace him with his Latine, and to turne the Popes dif- 
courſe into another matter . Finally, the Pope ſaid ro 
his Chamberlains, it was not poſsible thatthis man had 
ſo much skill in diuinitic, as they made reporr, ſceing he 
had'ſo little knowledge in the Latine tongue. Burt if as 
he proued him in this toung,which is a worke of nremo- 
ric, and in platforming, and building, which belong to 
the imagination, ſo "4 had tried him in a matter apper- 
taining to the ynderſtanding , he would have vrtered 
divine conſiderations . In the Catalogue of Sciences, 
which _— rothe imagination, we placed Poetrie 
amongſt the firſt , and that not by chance nor for want 
of con(ideration, but thereby to giuenotice, how farre 
oft-rhoſe who haue a ſpeciall gift in poetrie, arc from vn- 
derſtanding, For wee ſhall find, that the ſelfe difficultie 
whichthe Latine rongue holderh in vniting with Schoole 
d:aimtie,is alſo found (yea and beyond compariſon farre 
greater) betweenethis facultic and the art of verſifying : 
and the ſame is ſo contrarie to the vnderſtanding,that by 
the ſelfe reaſon for which manis likely to proue ſingular 
therein, hee may take his leaue of all the other ſciences 
which appertaine to this power, and al(o to the Latine 
tongue, throughthe contrarietic which a good imagina- 
tion beareth ro great memorie. 

For the firſt of theſe two, Ariſtotle found not the tea- 
ſon, bur yet corifirmed mine opinion by experience, 
laying : Marke, a Citizen of Siracaſa, was beſt-Pocr, 
when he loſt his ynderſtanding, and the caulc is, for _ 
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the difference of the imagination; to which Poerric be- 
longeth,is chat which requireth three: degrees of hear, 
and this qualitic ſo extended (as wee haue before-cx- 
preſſed) breeds an vrter loſle of the-vnderſtanding, the 
which was obſerued by the ſame 2riſftorte. For he affir- 
meth, that this Aarke the Siraruſanc growing to more 
remperature, enioyed abetrer vnderſtanding, but yerhe 
atrained not to verlifie fo well, through detaulr of heat; 
with which, this difference ofthe imagination workerhs, 
Andthis Cicero wanted, when going about to deſcribe 
inverſe the hcroicall ations of his Conlulſhip, andthe 
happie birth of Romezin that ſhe was gouerned by him, 
he ſaid thus, O fortunatam natam me conſule Rowam! Por 
which cauſe, /uvexall not conceijuing, thatto a man en- 
dowed with ſo rare a wit, as Cicero, poctrie was a matter 
repugnant, did Satirically nip him, ſaying, If thou had(t 
rehearſed the Philippicks againſt Marke Antony, anſwere- 
_ ro the tune of ſo bad a verſe, it ſhould nothaue coſt 

thy life. BE X ; 
Bur worſe did Plats vnderſtand the ſame, when hee 
laid, that Poetric was no humane Science, but a diuine 
revelation . For if the Poets were not rauiſhed! belides 
themſclues, or full of God, they could not makenor've- 
terany thing worthie regard. And he prooueth it by! a 
reaſon , auouching, that whileſt a man abideth in his 
ſound iudgement, he cannot verſthe. But «_£4;/tople re- 
prooucth him, for affirming that the art of Poettic is not 
an abilitic of man, but areuclation'of God : Andhe ad 
mitteth, that a wiſe man, ariwho is free pofleiled off his 
iudgement , canot bee-a Poet :'and the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe where there reſteth much vnderſtanding,' it beho- 
ucth of force, that there befall want of rhe imagination, 
whereto appertaineth the Arrof yerfifying : which may 
the 
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the more-appatemly be prooucd, knowing that Socrates 
akter hehad lcatnedthe art obPocrrie,tor all his precepts 
and rules, could not make ſo much as one verſe: and yer 
notwithſtanding, he was by the oracle of Mpolb adiud- 
ged the wiſeſt man of the world, 
| . I-hald then for certaine.,, that the boy who will 
proone of a potable vaine forverſifying, and to whom, 
ypon cucric ſlcight. conſideration , conſonances offer 
themſclues, ſhall ordinarily incurre hazard not to learne 
well the Latine tongue, Logicke, Philoſophie, Phiſicke, 
Schoole-diuvinite , ant the other antes and ſciences, 
which qponciy ro the ypderſtanding, and to the me- 
motie. For which cauſe wee ſec by cexpericace, that if 
wee charge ſuch a boy to forme a mwominatine withour 
booke, he will not learne irintwo orthree'daies ; bur if 
there be a leafc of paper written in verſe, tobe recited in 
any camecdie, in two' tutnes he fixeth them in his me- 
morie-,, Theſe looſe rhemſclues by reading bookes of 
chiualric : Orlando, Boccace, Diana of Monte maggior, 
and ſuch other deuices: for all theſe are workes of the 
imagination, VV hat ſhall weſay then of the harmonic of 
the. Organs, and: of the ſinging men of the Chappell, 
whole wits are moſt vnprofirable for the Latine rongue, 
and' for all other Sciences which appertaine to the vn. 
derſtanding and rothe memorie 2the like reaſon (cructh 
in playing on inſtruments, and all ſorts of mulicke . By 
theſe three examples which wee hauc yeelded, of the 
Lacine,of Schoole-diuinitie, and of Poetricywe ſhall vn+ 
derſtand this doQtrine to beitruce, and that we hauc duly 
madethis partition, alþcir we make not the like mention 
inthe other arts. 

W ritingalſodiſcouereth the imagination, and ſowe 
(ec , that few men of good vnderſtanding doe write a 
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faire hand, and to this purpoſe T hauec noted many ex- 
amples': and ſpecially I haue knowne a moſt learned 
Schoole-dinine , who ſhaming at himiſelfe ro fee how 
bad a hand he wrote, durſt not write a letter to any man, 
nor roanfwere thoſe which were ſent to him : ſo'as he 
derermined with himſelfe, to get a Scriuencr ſecretly to 
his houſe, who ſhould teach him to frame a reaſonable 
letter that might paſſe, and hauing for many daies ta- 
ken paines herein, it prooued loſt labour, and he rea- 
pedno os thereby. Wherefore, as ryredour, he for- 
ſookerthe prattiſe: and rhe teacher, who had raken him 
in hand, grew aſtoniſhed, to ſee a man ſo learned in his 
profeſ5ion, to be ſo vmtoward for writing . :But my ſclte, 
who rett well aſſured, thar writing is aworke of the ima- 
gination, held the fame. for a naturall cfte@ i And if any 
man bee deſirous to ſee and note it, let him conſiderthe 
Schollers, who get their livings in the Vniuerſities, 'by 
copying our of writings in good forme 7 and heſhall 
find, that they can little skillof Grammer, Logicke, and 
CINE ifthey ſtudic Phiſicke or Diumnitie;they 
fiſh nothing neere the botrome .. The boy then,'who 
with his pen can tricke a/horſe to the life, and aman in 
good ſhape, and can make a' good paire of ie 
{crues littlero employ him inany ſort of learning, buc 
will doe beft, ro ſer himto ſome painter, who by art may 
bring forward his nature; 1 1 T0 00! 
To reade well and with readinefle, diſcouereth alſo 
a cerraine ſpice of the imagination; and if the fame be 
very cfteftual!, it booterh little ro ſpend much timeat 
his booke, bur ſhall doc berterro ſet, him to get his liuing 
by reading of procefles.” Here. a thing nore-worthie ot- 
fcrerh it ſelte, and that is, that the: diflerence of the una- 
gination, which makerch men eloquent and pleatant, is 


conratitc 


.  contrarie to that which is bechoofefull for a man to read 
with facilirie, vherethrough none who is prompt-wirted 
can learne to-read: without ſtumbling, and putting too 
ſomewhatof his owne head. 


1. To play well at Primers, and to face and vie, and to 
hold and giue ouer-when time ſerueth, and by conie- 
ftures to know his aduerſaries garne, and the $kill of dif- 
carding, arcall workes of the imagination. Thelike wee 
lay of playing at Cext,andar'Triumph;thoughnot ſo far 
forth as the. Primers of: Abmaigue:and the ame not only 
maketh'proofe and demonſtration of the difference of 
the wit, but alſo diſcouereth all'the vertucs and vices in 
a-man..: Fotiat euery moment there are offered occaſi- 
ons inthis play, by which a.man-/ſhall diſcouer, what he 
would doe.in mattcts of great importance, if appreunitic 
. Cheſſe-play is anc of the things which beſt diſcouc- 
rethithe imagination :'for hee that makes ten or wwelue 
faire draughts one: aftct 'anorher-0n the Cheſle-boord, 
giues an cuill!tokenof profiting inthe 'Sciences which 
bclong to the yndetſtanding, and to the-mgmorie,' vn- 
lefle it fall our, that he make an:vnion of two or three 
powers, as we haue alreadic nated. And if a very learned 
Schoole-diuine (of mine acquaintance) had been skilled 
inthis doQtrine; he ſhould: have got notice of a matter, 
which made him very doubtfull:He:vied toplay often 
with aſcruant'of lis; andlighung moſtly on the loſle, 
told him, much mooucd: Sirha, how comes it to paſle, 
that thou who canſt skill neither of Latine,nor Logicke, 
nor Diuintic, though thou haſt ſtadied' it, yet beateſt 
me that am full of Scot and S:Thomws? Is ic poſsible that 
thou ſhouldeſthaue abetter witthanÞ 2 verily I cannor 
belceuc it; {except the/diucll reucale yo rhee what 
| draughts 
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had great 
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of imagination, which ſcructh4or Chedle- play ;where 
his ſcruant roma any; wt" a bad naemorie, 
butagoo The Schallcrs who hae theix 
erty x nr yon or res and 
cleanc kept, enery thingin bis uephaceand | 
acertaine difference of i imagitation very conmaytake 
nallctiadngand txbannarRc ] 26412 

Sucha like wit hauc men: who goc neat and ha 

ſomely apparelle(l, who looke all abourtheir.cape:fora 
mote, and take dillikear avy onewric Plait of m__ 
ment; this(aſlurodly) ſpringath from their 
For if aman that hadnoskillio verfitying,nor Jn" 
neſſe thereunco,chance to fall in loue, ſodainly(fGaich Fl 
to Yhe becomes a Potr and verytrimand handſome: for 
louc heateth and.drieth his braine; andrheſe are quali- 
gics which quicken the imagivation: the like (axLinewall 
WIA Janger doth etfc&, 9c e-quumer-opamgun 


Avger ki mſec Nature dan devie,” 
- Gracious talkers andimitacers; and ſuchas canliold 
at! at bay; hauea certaine-difference' df imayination, weric 
contratietothe vnderſtanding anda the memories. For 
which cauſe tlicy neuer prooue cammed' in/Gramnimdr, 
Lngpla Schoole-divinine, Phiſike) .or thelawes|.! if 
thenthey bee winnie in managing, toward for cuery.mat- 
ter they take in hand, readie jn ſpeech, and anſwering ito 
the purpoſe: theſe are fittoſerucei Courts of wuſtice;tar 
ſollicicors, atcurnies, marchanes,and faftorsi6 biiy:adel 
ſell; bur not for'learning . Hderein-abo)vulgar-is/ much 
drecived, ſccing them ſo ARS AIRS: —_— 
emet 
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Chen th 0-77mny rr haue. uct in 
theirtongue, and alſo in their braine : but that wearing 


way p—_ of rimethey- become very __ 


wasaboy,growing loquent. 
dren-alſo, 'whohaue's good voice, and warble inthe 
duet, memo varoward forall Sciences , and the rea- 
fon is, forchattheyare coldand moiſt. The which wo 
vaited, \ve ſaid before, that breed a 
| reaſonable part. Schollers who learne 
their Cn their. maiſter deliuererh it, 
and-ſo recite thefame, it ſhewes atoken of.a good mo- 
morie ,. bur the: ſball' abie the 
| Thereare offered inthis dodtrine ſome problemes and 
doubt: the anſwerewhereuno will perhaps yecld more 
light to conccine,, than what we haue p 
doth carie truth ; The firſt is, whence it groweth that 
wbiaif emniroometpatund 'ON 
> = 6.10000 ETA inrhat kind 
appertaineth to the vaderſtanding i? 
yay anger. —_ to let vs know what manner 
of fellow a Gaataied in fayth; Thata Grammarian 
5 atrogancie-iſelc; The ſccondis,whence it commeth, 
thattho Latino tongue, is ſo repugnant 'to.the Spaniſh 
capacities, andſomnaturalito the French, Iralian, Dutch, 
Eoglihandoder Nonherly rations, we ſee in ei 
wo 
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workes,which by theirgoot a done 
[oe arouſreeandil hayebcenea 
” beim 
foras, as. The thirdis, for what reaſon the things 
that are ſpoken and written in the Latine tongue, ſound 
—— loftineſſe, how goo _ 
ciet 2we 
uing auou —— arm gr. char all | are. nought 
els, bur, a'conceit at-pleaſure of firſt dewiſed 
them, without holding any foundation i innature.. The 
_ doubt is, ſceing all Sciences, whichappertaine to 
vaderſtanding are writcen.in Latinghoy is candrame, 
that fuch as want memoric, may read and ſtudie themiin 
thoſe boakes, whileſt the L ating is (by (his I r0- 
nant ymo them, grin) 
othe firſt probleme we anfrcreaber T-LRSS 
thera man have defe@ of vnderſtanding, there. fals out 
no token more certaine , than/'ta ſce him Jakp,thig 
looked, preſumptuous, deſousof honour, ſtanding oh 
tearines, and full of ceremonies : '\And the reaſon-i8,; far 
that all theſe be workes, of a difference of ——_— 
tion, which requireth no more but one degree of heat, 
wherewith the much moiſture (which isrequilire forthe 
memorie) accotdeth very fitly : for irwanteth foreman 
refolue the ſame. Contrariwile,.it is an infallible xnkeny 
chatif a man be naturally loviyaleſine of him(elfe,and 
his owne matters,and that not only he yaunteth not, nor 
praifeth himſclfe, bur teeles dipledive arche comman: 
darions giuen him by others , and takes ſhame, of pla; 
ces wp gar win to —_— .tucha oe 
may man.of great. 
| bur of ſmall imagination and memories L laid aa- 


rurally lowly: for if he be ſo by cunning,this is no ecrrajn 
T ij ligne. 


pt rm rem eg Grammarians are 
nie rr on an'vhion with this 
theoimagihnationfoir'is of forte; that they 
faile ir vniderſtatidibg; and be ſuch as the proverbe paints 
thein forth;:- 3 ONNTTZAA DET ; | 
To thefecand probleme may be anfivered;that Galen 
jm mma of men' by way of the-rempera- 
tute' of chierepjoti where they inhabit, ayth, That thoſe 
who'made abode vader the North, have all of them 
wahr of ynderſtariding : bur thoſe who are ſeated be- 
tweene'the'Notth and the burned Zone; are of great 
wiledoine i whit ſitoation anſiverch direfly to our re- 
gioti//Andverilyſo iris: for Spaneisnotfo cold as the 
aces fabieted'to the Pole, nor [6 hot as the burned 
ne. The Gme ſcntence doth _Hiftoteproduce, de- 
ap: po what cauſe ſuch as inhabit very cold regi- 
ons partakelefle ynderſtandingrthan choſe who are born 
ihthehomwcertand in the 'anfwere he veric homely han- 
dies the'Phmmiſh; Dutch; Engliſh, and French, fayi 
thartheit wits ate like thoſe ofrontards fo which cau 
they cannot ſearch our nor vnderſtand the nature of 
things: and this is occaſtoned' by the much moiſture 
wherewitlicheir braine is nec the'other parts 
of the bodie* the which is knowne by the when of 
the face, and thepolden colour of the haire, and by that 
it'is a miracle, to find a Dutchman bald : and aboue this 
they are generally prear, and of rallſtature, through the 
much moiſture, which breedeth encteaſe of leſh . But in 
theSpaniatds'we 'Giſcerne the quite comrarie ; they are 
fotfiwhat brown Mey bane black haire,oftnean ſtature, 
and for the moſt part we ſee them bald. * VV hich diſpoſi- 
tion (ſairh Gee#)Sroweth, for that the braine is hot and 
diie. And if this be true, itbchoowerh of force, that = 
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be endowed with a bad memoric, and a good vader. 
ſtanding, but the Dutchmen polleſle a great memorie, 
and (mall vaderſtanding: fot which cauſe,the one can no 

Skill of Larine, and the other caſily learne the ſame. The 

reaſon which Ariſtotle alleaged, ro prouc the ſlender vn- 

derſtanding of thoſe who dwell vnder the Notrh, is,that 
the much cold of the countrey calleth backe rhe naturall 

heat inward by counterpolition, and ſuffereths not the 

ſameto ſpread abroad: for which cauſe,itpartaketh much 
moiſture, and much hear, and thele vnire a great memo- 
ric for the languages , and a good imagination ; with, 
which they make clockes,bring the water ro Toleda,de- 

uiſc engines,and workes of rare skill, which the Spaniards 
through defeCt of imagination cannot frame them(clues 

vnto : But ſet them to Logicke, ro Philoſophic,-ro 

Schoole-divinitie, to Phiſicke, or to the Lawes, and be- 
yond compariſon a Spaniſh wit , with his barbarous 

tearmes, will deliuer moxg rare points than a' ſtranger. 

Forif you take from them this fineſſe and quaint phraſe 

of writing, there is nothing imthem of rare invention or 

cxquilit choice. 

For confirmation of this doftrine, Geler (aid, that in 
Scythia one onely man becamga Philoſopher; bur in A- 
thens there were many ſuch : as if. he ſhould ſay, that in 
Scythia, which is a Prouince vnderthe North, it grew a 
miyracle to ſec a Philoſopher, but in _Nhens they were 
all borne wiſe and skilfull . But albeit Philoſophic and 
the other Sciences rehearſed by vs, be repugnanctto the 
Northren people; yet they profit well in the Mathema- 
ticals, andin Aſtrologie, becauſe they haue a good ima- 

nation. vial 6 oo! exrtzon 

The anſwere of the third probleme dependertrvpon a 
queſtion,much hammered berweene Plato and __— 
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the one faith that there are proper names, which by their 
narute'carrie ſignification-of things, and that much wit 
' is requiſit ro:deviſe them: And this opinion is favoured 
by the.divine Scripture,who affirmerh, that Adam gaue 
cucry of thoſe things which God fer betore him, the pro- 
per name that beſt was fitting for them, But _ will 
not graunt, that in any tongue there can bee found any 
name,or manner of ſpeech, which can ſignific ought of ic 
owne nature, for that all names are deviſed and ſhaped 
after the conceit of men. VV hence welee by expericnce, 
that wine hath abouec threeſcore names,and bread as ma» 
ny,in cucry language his,and ofnone we can auouchthat 
the ſame is naturall and agrecable thercunto, for then all 
inthe world would vic but that. But for all this, the ſen- 
tence of Plato is truer: for pur caſe that the firſt deuiſers 
faincd the words at their pleafure and will, yet was the 
me by a reaſonable inſtint communicated with the 
care, with the nature of the thing, and with the good 
ace and well ſounding of the pronunciation, not ma- 
Ling words ouer ſhort or long, nor cnforcing an vn- 
ſcemely framing of the mouth in time of viterance, ſet. 
ling the acccntin his conuenient place,and obſeruing the 
other conditions which yonguec ſhould poſlelle, to be 
finc,and not batbarous. 

Of this ſelfe opinion with Plato, was a Spaniſh gentle. 
man; who made it his paſtime to write bookes of chiual- 
ric, becauſe he had acertaine kind of imagination,which 
entiſeth mento faining and leaſings. Of him it is repor- 
ted, that being to bring into his workes a furious Giant, 
he went many daicsdcuiſing aname, which might in all 
poi be anſwerable to his fierceneſle : neither could he 

ight ypon any , vntill playing one'day at cards in his 
fricads houſc, lic heard the owner of the houſe ſay, Ho, 
luha, 
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firha,boy, tre qui tantos; the Gentleman fo ſoone as he 
heard chis name Traquitentasſodainly he tooke the ſame 
for a word of full ſound in the care, and without any lon- 
ger looking aroſe,ſaying;gentleman I will play no more: 

r many daics are palt ſithence I haue gone ſeeking 
out a name, which might fic well with a furious Giant, 
whom I bring into thoſe volumes which I now am ma- 
king, and 1 could not find the ſame, vntill I came to this 
houſe, where cuer I recciue all courteſie. The curioſitie 
of this gentleman in calling the Giant Traquitantos, had 
alſo thoſe firſt men, who Jeuiſedehe Larine congue , in 
that they found out a language of ſo good ſoundto the 
care. Therefore wee need not maruell, that the thi 
which arc ſpoken and written in Latine, doc ſound fo 
well, and in other tongues (o ill : for their firſt inuenters 
were barbarous. 

The laſt doubt I haue bcen forced to alleage, for fatil- 
fying of diuers who haue ſtumbled thereon, though the 
ſolution be very caſic: for thoſe who haue great vnder- 
. ſMtanding,are not viterly depriucd of memorie,in as much 
asif they wanted the (ame, it would fall out impoſsible 
that the vnderitanding could diſcourſe orframe reaſons; 
forthis power is that which keepeth in hand the marter 
andthe fantaſies, whereon it beboucth to vie ſpeculation. 
But for that the ſame is weake of three degrees of pcric- 
Aion, wherero men may attaine inthe Latine tongue 
(namely, to vnderſtand, to write, and to ſpeake the ſame 
perficly) it can hardly paſlc ut firſt without fault and 
ſtumbling, 
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CHAP. IX. 


How it may be prooked, that the eloquence and fineneſſe of 
ſpeech cannot find place in men of great vnaerſtanaing. 


& Ne of the graces by which the vul- 
” par is beſt perſuaded, and thinketh 
thata man hath much knowledge 
and wiſedome, is, to heare him 
ſpeake with great cloquence , to 
\ haue a ſmooth tongue, plentie of 
ZZ: (weet and pleaſant words, and to 
REN alleage many examples fit for the 
purpoſe that is in hand : but this (yerily) ſpringerh from 
an vnion which the memorie maketh with the imagi- 
nation, in a degree and meaſinc of heat, that cannot re- 
ſolue the moiſture of the braine,and ſerueth ro lift vp the 
figures, and cauſe them to boile, wherethrough are dif- 
coucred many conceits and points to be vitered, In this 
vnion it is impoſsiblethart diſcoutſe may bee found ; for 
we haue alreadic laid and prooucd heretofore, that this 
power greatly abhorrerth hear, and moiſture cannor ſup- 
port it. VWhichdoQtrineif the _{henians had knowne, 
they would not ſo much have maruclled to ſee ſo wiſe a 
man as Socrates not to haue the gift of vtrerance ; of 
whom , thoſe who vnderſtood how great his know- 
ledge was,faid, that his words and his ſentences were like 
a wodden cheſt knobbie and nothing trimmed -on the 
outſide , bur that in opening the ſame, within it held 
lincamentcs and portraitures of rare admiration . In 
the ſame igaorance reſt they , who attempring to ren- 
dcratcaſon of Ari/totles bad ſtile and obſcureneſle, ſaid: 
| | Thar 
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That of (ct purpoſe, and becauſe he would that his works 
ſhould carrie authoritie, he wrot yndet riddles, and with 
ſo {lender ornament of words, and ſimple manner of de- 
liuerance . Andif we conſider alſo the ſo harſh procee- 
ding of Plato, and the breefeneſle with which he writeth, 
the obſcuritic of his reaſons, and the ill placing of the 
parts of his tale, we ſball find, that roughtelle ſaue this 
occaſioned the ſame. For ſuch alſo we find the workes of 
i. rw, the thefts which he committeth of Nownes 
Verbes, the ill diſpoſition of his ſentences, and the 
weake foundation of his reaſons, to ſtuffe out the emptic 
places of his doftrine : VV hatwill you more? ynlefle, 
that when he would yeeld a verie particular reckonin 
tohis friend Damagetus, how _Artaxerxes king of Perſia 
had ſent for him, promiſing him as much gold and fil- 
ucr as he liſt himſelfe, and tro make him one of the great 
ones of his kingdome: hauing plentic of anſweres to-fo- 
many demaunds, he writ onely thus; The king of Perſia 
hath ſent for me, not knowing that wich me the reſj 
of wiſdome is greater than that of gold. Farewell. 
W hich martter if it had paſſed through the hands of any 
other man of good imagination and memorie, a whole 
leafe of paper would not haueſufficed toſer it forth. 

Burt who would haue beene fo hardie to alleage for 
the purpoſe of this doQtrine, the example of S. Paule,and.: 
to affirme,that he was a man of great vnderſtanding and 
litle memorie, and that with theſe his forces, he could 
not skill of tongues, nor deliuer his mind in them poli- 
ſhedly and with gricelatneſs » if. himſclfe had not fo 
laid; I reckon not my (clte to haue done lefle than the 
greateſt Apoſtles, for though I be ignorant of ſpeech, 
yetlam not ſo invnderſtanding : asif he ſhould ſay; I. 
contelle that I haue notthe gift of vtrerance, but for {ci- 
CIncc:' 


enceand knowledge, none of the greateſt Apoſtles go- 
eth beyond me. W hich difference of wit was ſo appro-. 
priatto the preaching of the Goſpell, that choice could 
[not be made of a better, for, that a preacher ſhould bee 
eloquent, and haue great furniture of queint tearmes, is 
nota matter a for the force _- the Oratours 
of thoſe dais, a cd in making the hearers repute 
things fallc end wks the po held for good 
and bchoofcfull, they,viing the precepts of their art, per- 
ſuaded the contrarie, and maintained, that it was berter 
to be poore than rich, ſicke than whole, fond than wile, 
and other points manifeſtly, repugnant to the opinion 
of the vulgar . For which is he Hebrucs tcarmed 
them Geragninthat is to lay,Decciucrs.Of the ſame opi- 
nion was Catothe more, and heldthe abode of thelc in 
Rome for very dangerous,in as much as the forces of the 
Romane empire were grounded on armes : and they 
| beganthen to perſuade, that the Romane youth ſhould 
abandon thoſe, and giue themſclues to this kind of wil- 
dome ; therefore (in breefe) he procured them to be ba- 
niſhed out of Rome, forbidding them cuer to returne 
aine, If God then had ſought our an cloquent prea- 
cher, who ſhould haue vſed ornament of ſpeech,and that 
he had entered into Athenvfor Rome, auouching thar 
in Hicruſalem the Iewes had crucified a man, who was 
very God, and that he died of his owne accord to re- 
deeme ſinners, and roſe againethe third day, and aſcen- 
ded into heauen, where he now ſicteth ; what would the 
heaters haue thought, ſaue that the(e things were ſome 
of thoſe follics and vanitics which the Oratours were 
; wont to perſuade by the force of their art? For which 
cauſc,S, Pax{ſaid ; For Chriſt ſent me not to baptiſc, but 
to preach the goſpell,and that notin wildome of ne 
ca 
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leaſtthe croſk of Chriit might'prouc in vaine. The wit 
of $. Paule was appropriat to:this ſeruice, for he had a 
largediſcourle toprone inthe fynagogues and amongſt 
the Gentils, That Ieſus Chriſt was the Meſsias promi- 
ſed inthe law, and that it was bootleſle to looke for any 
other: and herewithall he was of {lender memorie, and 
therefore he could not skill to ſpeake with ornament and 
ſweet and well reliſhed tearmes, and this was that which 
was bchoofefull for preaching of the Goſpell. I will nor 
maiataine (tor all this) that S. Pale had not the gift of 
rongues, but that he could ſpeake all languages as he did 
his owne: neither am I of opinion, that to defend the 
name of Chriſt, the forces of his great vnderſtanding 
fufficed, if there had nor beene ioyned therewithall the 
meane of grace, and a ſpeciall ayd which God to that 
papel beſtowed vpan him : it ſufficeth me only to lay, 

hat ſupernaturall-gifts worke better, when they light 
yponan apt diſpoſition, than if a man were of him(Ffe 
vntoward and blockiſh . Hereto alludeth that doQtrine 
of S. Hierome, Which is found in his Proeme vpon Eſay 
and Hieremie ; where asking what the cauſe is, hat it be- 
ing one ſcltc-holy ghoſt which ſpake by the mouth of 
Hieremzie and of Eſay, one of thempropounded the mat- 
ters which he wrot with ſo great clegancie, and Hieremie 
ſcarcely wiſt howto ſpeake : to whichdoubthe anſwe-: 
rcth, That the holy-ghoſt applicth ir ſelfe to the natural} 
manner of proceeding ofcach Prophet, without that his | 
orace yaticth their niture,or teacheth them the language 
wherein they arc to publiſh their propheſie . Therefore 
we. muſt yndetſtand , that Eſay was a noble gentleman 
brought vpin gourt, and inthe citie of, Fieruſalem, and 
for this cauſe had oruament and poliſhedneſle of fpecch: 
But Hieremie was born and reared ina village of Hieraſa- 
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low alled _nathochites,blunt and rude in behaviour, as 
acountrey perſon, ad of ſucha ſtile the holy ghoſt yſed 
the ſeruice in the prophecie which he commanded vn- 
to him. The ſame may be ſaid of S. Paws Epiſtles,that the 
holy Ghoſt dwelled in him, when he wrote them, to the 
end he might not erre, but the language and manner of 
ſpecch was S.Pexls naturall,applicd to the doQtrin which 
he wrotczfor the truth of Schooledivinitic abhorreth ma. 
ny words, Burt the praftiſe of languages, and the orna- 
ment and poliſhment of ſpeech may very well be joy. 
ned with poſitive diuinitic : for this facultie appertai- 
neth to the memorie, and is nought els ſauce a maſle of 
words and catholicke ſentences, taken out of the holy 
doQors, and the diuine Scriprure;/and-preſerued-in this 
wer, as the Grammariandoth with the flowers of the 
octs, Virgill, Horace,Terence, and other Latine authors 
whom he readeth : who meeting occaſion to rehearſe 
th&n,he comes out ſtraightwaics with aſhred of Cicero, 
or Quintilian,whereby he makes his hearers know what 
he isable todoe. + A 
Thoſe that are endowed with this vnion of the ima- 
gination and of the memworie, and trauaile in gathering 
the fruit of whatſocuer hath been ſaid or written in their 
profeſsion, and ſerue thetnſelues therewith at conueni- 
ent occaſions, with great ornament of words and grati- 
aus faſhions of ſpeech, for that ſo many things are alrea- 
dic found out inall the Sciences, it ſeemethto them who 
know not this doQtrine, that they are of great profound- 
neſſe; whereas intruth they hold much of the Aſſe : for 
if you ”= totrie them in the foundations of that which 
they alleadge and affirme,they thendiſcouer their wants. 
And the reaſoNis, becauſe ſo great a flowing of ſpecch 
cannot be ynited with the ynderſtanding, whereto ap- 
pertaineth 
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pertainerh ro-ſearch our the bottompaf the ruth Of 
theſe the diainefcripture aid,” Vhere'there is plentic. of 
wotds, thcreraigneth grearſcarſtie: asib Lake 
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fight were dimme; for: cach is of a'diucts figttre . "The 
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Philoſophers, and therefore the ſame Cicero 
That there is no art more difficult than that of a perfe&t 
Oratour : and with morercaſon he might ſo haue ſaid, if 
he had known with how great hardnellcallthe Scicnces 
are vnited in one particular ſubie&.,- 1 i + 4! 21 
Aancicntly the doors of the law were ;adorned with 
the name of Oratour: forthe perfeQtion of pleading re- 
ired the notice & furniture of all the arts in the world, 
rthe lawes doc iudge them all. Now to know the de- 
fence relerued for cucry arr by ir-{elfe , ir was neceflarie 
to haue a particular knowledge of them all 3 for which 
cauſe Cicero ſaid, No man ought to be reputed inthe 


number of Oratours,who is nor well ſeenc in all the arts. 


But ſecing it was impoſsible to learne all Sciences 
(firſt, through the ſhortneſle of life, and: then becauſe 

mans wit is ſo bounded) they let theny paſle, ahd'of 
neceſsitic held themſclues contented ro- give credit' ro 
the skilfull in that art whereof they made profeſsion, and 
nofarther. lu 
After this manner of defending cauſes, ſtraightwaies 
ſucceeded the Euangelicall doQtrine, which might baue 

been perſuaded by the art of Oratoric,berter than all the - 
Sciences of the world beſides , for that the ſame is the 
moſt certaine and trueſt: but Chriſt our redeemer char: 
ged S. Pawle,That he ſhould not preach it with wiſdome 
of words, to the end the Gentiles ſhould notthink it was 
a well couched leaſing, as are thoſe which the Oratours 
vſe.to perſuade bythe force of their art. Bur-when the 
faich had beene receiued , yeares after it was al- 
lowed to preach with places of Rhetoricke, and to vie 
the ſeruice of eloquent ſpecch ; for that then the incon- 
K ucnicnce 
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utnicnce-fell not/in-confiderarion.; which! was exrant 
when S.Pev/preached.Y ca we ce thatthe preacher rca- 
perth more-fruic., who: hath the conditions of  perfeft 
Orator,and ismore haunted than he that wanterh them: 
andthereaſon is very plaine. Forif the antientOratours 
gaue the people rownderſtand things falfe for erue (viing 
thole their preceptes. and rules) /more eaſily ſhall che 
Chriſtian auditorie be drawne, when by artthey are per- 
ſuaded to that: which alrcadic they vaderſtand and be- 
leeuc. Beſides that, the holy Scriptare (aftera ſort) is all 
things; and to yeeld the ſame atruc interpretation, ic be- 
hooucth to hauc all the Sciences conforniable to that ſo 
oft ſaid faw., He ſent his damſels to call-to the Caſtle. 
This ficteth not to be remembred- to. the' preachers of 
our ume, nor to aduiſethem,that nowthey may doe it:: 
for their particular ſtudic ( beſides the fruit which they 
pretend to bring with their doQrine) is to ſeeke our a 
| as to whoſe purpoſe they may applie many fine 
entences taken-out of the diuine Scripture , the holy 
 Dedors, Pocrs;:Hiſtorians, Phititians, and Lawyers, 
without forbearing any Science, and ſpeaking copiou- 
fly with quictoefle and pleaſant words; and with all theſe 
things they goe- amplifying and, ſtuffing their marter 
anhoure or two if need be. Of this lairh C:cerothe Ora» 
tours of his time made profeſsion : The force of an Ora» 
tour ({aith he) and the (elfe art of well ſpeaking, ſeemerh, 
that ir vadertaketh and promilſeth to ſpeake with copi- 
oulneſſe and ornament of whatſocuer martter that ſhall 
be propounded, Thenif we ſhall prouc, that the-graces 
auld conditions which a perte&t Oratour oaght to hauc, 
doc allappertaine to the. imagutationaud/rothe memo- 
rice; we ſhall alſo-knoww, that thediuine who is:cndoawed 
With them, will bean execllent preacher : but being fer: to 
vy i the 
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the dotrine of S.T homes and Scotar can little skill there» 
of, for that the ſame is a ſcience belonging to the vnders 
—_ in which power@f neceſcinic it boldeth little 
CC. | FACE) (61-9119 
W hat the things be which appertaine to the imagi- 
nation, and by nia lignes ——_ to be knowne,we 
hauc heretofore made mention : now:we will returne-ta 
ateplication of them, that they may the better be refres 
ſhed to the memorie. All that which may þe tcarmed 
good figure, good purpoſe and prouiſion, comes from 
the grace of the imagination, as are metric icaſts, reſem- 
blances,quips,and compariſons. + | PER 
The firſtthing which a perte& Oratar is to go about 
(having marter ynder hand) is to'ſecke out arguments 
and conuenient ſentences , whereby he may dilate-and 
proue, and that not with all ſorts of words, but with 
ſuch as giuc a good conſonancetothe care : and there- 
fore Cicero ſayd : I take him for an Orator,who-can vſe 
in his diſcourſes, words well tuning with the care, and 
ſentences conuenient for proofe. And this (for certaine) 
appertaincthto the imaginarions,ſirhensthereinis a corts 
ſonance of well pleaſing words, anda gooddizeQion in 
the ſentences. 
; The ſecond grace which may not be wanting: in a 
perfe& Orator, is to poſlefſe much inuention, or nueh 
reading, forif hereſt boundto'dilare and confirme any 
matter whatſocuer with many ſpeeches and- ſentences 
applicd to the purpoſe, it behooueth, that he haue a very 
(rift imagination, and thatthe ſame ſupplic (as it wexe) 


. the place ofa breach, tro hunt and bring the game 'to his 


hand, and when he wants whatto: ſay, to deuiſc ſonic 
what as if it were materiall., For this cauſe we ſaid: be- 
fore, that heat was an inſtrument with which the ima- 
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ginationwotkerh, for thi tic lifterh vp the figures, 
ATI urn ns rr is diſcouecred all that 


— whichinthemmay be ſceng and if there fell our nought 
elſe to be conſidered, this imagination .hath force not 
onely rocompound a figure poſsible with another , but 
doth ioyne alſo (after the order of nature) thoſe which 
are ible, and of themgrowesto ſhape mounraines 
of gold, and calues tharflic. In lieu of their owne inuen- 
tion, Oratours may ſupplie the fame with much reading, 
for as much as thgy ination faileth them:but in con- 
duſion,wha bookes teach, is bounded and limit- 
ted ;and the proper inuention is a good fountaine which 
alwaies yeelderh forth new and- freſh water. For retai- 
ng the things which hauc beene read, it is requiſite to 
much memorie; and to recite them in rhe pre- 
ſence of the audience with readineſfſe, cannor be done 
withoutthe ſame power. For which cauſe Cicero ſaid, He 
ſhall (in mine opinion) be an Oratour worthie of fo im- 
portant a name, who with wiſdome, with copiouſneſſe, 
and with ornament, can readily deliuer euerie matter 
that is worth the hearing . Heretofore wee haue (aid 
and proaued, thatwiſedome apperraineth to the imagi- 
nation, copiouſneſſe of words and ſentences to the me- 
moric, ornamentand poliſhment to the-imagination : 
to recite ſo many things withour faltring or Ropping, 
for certaine it is atchieued by the 'goodneſle of the me- 
morie .' To this purpoſe Ciceroauouched, thatthe good 
Oratour ought to rehearſe by hearr, and not by booke. 
Ic falleth not beſides the matter to let: you vnderſtand, 
that M. Amory of Lebrifla —_—_ old agegrewtoſuch 
a decay of niemorie, that he read his Rhetoricke leure 
to his ſchollers our of a paper, and for that he was ſo ex- 
ecllentin his profeſsion, and with good proofes _ 
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med his points propounded, it paſſed for cutrant 3 bue 
that which might be no way tollerated, was, that where 
he died ſodainly ofanapoplexic,the Vniuerſitic of Aleals 
recommended the making of his funerall Oration to a 
famous preacher, who inucnted anddiſpoled what hee 
had to ſay the beſt he could : bur time fo prefled him, 
as it grew impoſsible for him to con the ſame withour 
booke : Wherefore getting vp into the pulpit with his 
papcr in his hand, he began to ſpeake inthis ſort . That 
which this notable man vſcd todo whileſt he read to his 
ſchollers, I am now alſo reſolued to doe in his imitation ; 
for his death was ſo ſodaine, and the commanndement 
to me of making his funcrall ſermon folate, as I had 
neither place nor time to ſtudie what I mightſay, norto 
con it by hcart. VV hatſocuer I have becnable ro gather 
with the trauell of this night, I bring here wricten in 
this paper, and beſcech your maiſterſhips, that you will 
heare the ſame with patience, and pardon my leader 
memoric. _. 

This faſhion of rchearſing with paper in the hand, 
ſo highly diſpleaſed the audicnce, as they did nought 
els than ſmile and murmure : Therefore very well {aid 
Cicero, that ic behooucd to rehearſe by heart and not by 
booke. This preacher verily was not endowed with any 
invention of his owne, but was driven to fetch the ſame 
out of his bookes ; and to performe this, great ſtudic and 
much memoric were requiſite . But thoſe who borrow 
their conceits out of their owne braine, ſtand not in need 
of ſtudie, time, or memorie : for they find all readic at 
their finger ends. Such will preach to one ſelte audi- 
ence all their life long , without repcating any point 
touched in twentic yeares before ; whereas thoſe rhat 


want inucntion, intwo Lents cull the flowers our of all 
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the books in a whole warld,and ranſacke tothe bottome 
all thewritings that can be gotten ; and at the third Lene 
muſt goe and gerthemſelucsa new auditoric,exceptthey 
will heare caſt intheirteerh, This is the ſame which you 
preached ynto vs inthe yeare before. 

The third property that a good Orator ought to haue, 
is, that he know how to diſpoſe his matter, placing cuc« 
rie word and ſentence in his fit roome, 1n ſort that xhe 
whole may. carrie an anſwerable proportion, and one 
thing bring in another. Andto thus purpoſe Cicero (aid: 
Diſpoſition is an otder and diſtribution of things, which 
ſheweth, what ought in whart places to be beſtowed 3 
which grace when1t is not narurall, accuſtomably bree» 
deth much cumber to the preachers, For after they haue 
found intheir books many things to dcliuer, all of them 
cannot skill ro applic this prouiſion readily to eucrie 
point. This propertic of ordering and diſtributing, is for 
ecrtaine a worke of the imagination, ſince (in cfteR) it is 
nought els but figure and correſpondence. 

The fourth propertie wherewith good Oratours 
ſhould beendowed, and the moſt important of all, is 
attion,wherewith they giue a being and lite to the things 
which they ſpeake,and withthe ſame doc moue the hea- 
xcrs, and ſupple them to belecue how that is true which 
they goabourto perſuade. For which cauſc Cicero laid, 

Action isthat which ought to be goucrned by the mo- 
tion of the bodie,by the geiture,by the countenance, and 
by the confirmation and yarietic of the voice. As it hee 
ſhould ſay ; Attion ought to be direed in making the 
motions and geſtures, which are requiſite tor the things 
that are ſpoken, lifting Pp and falling with the voice, 
growing paſsionate, and ſuddainly _ to appcalc- 


meat ; onc while ſpcaking faſt, another w 
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times tothe one ſide,ſomerimesto the other, plucking in 
the armes, and ſtretching them our, laughing and wee- 
ping: and ypon {ome occaſions beating the togh- 
ther. This grace is ſo important in preachers, that by the 
ſame alone (wanting both inuention and diſpoſition) 
of matters of (mall value and ordinarie, they make aſcr- 
mon which filleth the audience with aſtoniſhment, for 
that they haue this ation , which otherwiſe is tearmed 
ſpirit or pronuntiation . Herein falleth a thing worth 
the marking, whereby is diſcoucred, how much this 
un can preuaile ; and it is, that the ſermons which 
through the much aftion and much ſpirit doc pleaſe 
much, when they be ſer downe in writing, are nothing 
worth, nor will any welnecre vouchſate their reading : 
and this groweth, becauſe with the pen ir is impolsible 
to pouttray thoſe motions and thoſe geſtures, which in 
the pulpic ſo far wan mens likings. Other ſermons ſhew 
very well in paper; but attheir preaching no man; liſterh 
ro giue care, becauſe that aCtion is not giuen them, which 
is requiſite at cuery cloſe. And therefore Plato (aid, that 
the {tile wherewith we (peake, is far different from that 
which we write well, wherethrough we (ce many men 
who can (ſpeake very well,do yet endite but meanely,and 
others comrariwiſe, endite very well, and diſcourſe but 
harſhly : all which is to be reduced to ation, and ation 
(for certaine) is a worke of the imagination, for all that 
which we haue vitcred thereof, maketh fagure,correſpon- 
dence,and good conſonance. 

The fift grace,is,to know how to aſſemble and alleage 
good cxatmplcs and compariſons, which better conten- 
teth the hearers humour than any thing els: For by a fit 
examplc they calily vnderſtand the doQtine, and with- 
K wij out 


out the ſame it ſoone lippeth our of their mind: where. 
on Ariſtotle propoundeth thisqueſtion, VV hence it ri- 
ſeth, that men (in making ſpeeches) are better pleaſed 
with examples and fables than with conceirs, as it he 
ſhovld ay, For what occafion doe ſuch as come to heare 
Oratours,make more reckoning of the examples and fa- 
bles which they alleage, to proue the things that they 
ſtrive to perſuade , than of the arguments and reaſons 
which they frame ? and to thoſe he anfwereth, That by 
examples and fables men learne beſt,becauſe it is a proofe 
which appertaineth to the ſence, but arguments and rea. 
ſons hold not the like reaſon, for that they are a worke 
wheteto is requifit much vaderſtanding. And for this 
cauſe Chriſt our redeemer in his ſermons vſed ſo many 
parables and compariſons, becauſe by them he gaue ro 
ynderſtand many diuine ſecrets. This point of deuifing 
- ables and compariſons,it is athing certaine,that the ſame 
is performed by the imagination, for it is figure, and de- 
noteth good correſpondence and ſimilitude. 

The fixch P__s of a good Oratour, is, to haue a 
readic tongue of his own,and not affefted,choice words, 
and many gratious ſorts of vtterance: of which graces 
we haueentreated oftentimes heretofore, prouing, that 
the one part of them appertainech to the imagination, 
and the otherto agood memotrie. 

The ſeuenth propertic of a good Oratour, is thar 
which Cicero ſpeaketh of : furniſhed with voice , with 
ation, and with comelineſle, the voice full and ringing, 
pleaſing to the hearers,not harſh,not hoarſe, nor ſharpe : 
and although ir be true;rhat this ſpringeth from the tem- 
perature of the breaſt and chethroar, and nor from the 
amagination 3 yet ſure it is, that fromthe ſame tempera- 
ture from which a good imagination groweth, _—_ 

cat, 


heat,a yoiceallo i$otigi toknow 
this, importerhymuch for ourpupoſe: Forthe Schioole- 


diuines in'that they are of a cold-and drie complexion, 
cannot haue their yoice a good inſtrument: and this is a 
great defeQt in a pulpit. 

This lame &4r:fotleallo proucth, allcaging the ex- 
ample of old men, by tcaſon of their coldneſle and dri- 
ncſſe , Tohaue RN audcleare voice, much heat is re- 

uiſit roenlarge the paſſages and meafurable-moiſture, 
which may ſupple and ſoften them. Andalſo woe 
demaundeth why all who by nature are hot, arc alſobig 
voiced 2 For which cauſe we ſee the.contraric- im women 
and Eunuchs, who through the much-coldneflc of their 
complexion(ſaith Galen) haue their throat and voice ve- 
ry delicat, in ſort, that when we heare a good voice, we 
can {traightwais fay , it comes of much heat and moi- 
ſture in the breaſt : which wwo qualities, if they palle ſo 
far as the braine, make the ynderitandingto decay, and 
the memorie and imagitation to increaſe, which are the 
two powers wherof the good preacher feructh himſelfe 
to content his auditorie, 

The cight propertic of a good Oratour(layrth Cicero) 
i5to hauc toungat will, ready,and well exerciſed: which 
grace cannot befall men of great vnderſtanding , for, that 
it may be readic,it bchooueth the ſame to partake much 
hear, and much drouth 3 and this cannot light in the 
melancholicke,cithernaturall,or by aduſtion. _1riftotle 
proucth it, by asking this queſtion, VV hence commeth 
it, that ſuch as hauc an impedimentin their ſpeech, are 
reputcd to be of complexion melancholicke? To which 
vprobleme he anſwereth very vntowardly, ſaying, That 
the melancholicke haue a great imagination, and thar 
the rongue cannot haſt to vuer ſofalt as the imagination 
concei- 
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conctiueth, wherethrough'they-ſtammer and ſtumble ; 
which yer 1 m nought elſe, laucrhar the 
 melancholicke haueeuer their mouth kill of froath and 
ſpittle, through which difpofition their crongue is moiſt 
and ſlipper; which thing may cuidently bee diſcerned, 
confidering the often ſpitting of ſuch . This ſelfe reaſon 
did Ariſtotle render, when'he:demaunded, VV hence it 
groweth, tharſome are ſo flow rongued+ and he anfre. 
rcth , That ſuch haue their tongue very cold and moiſt, 
which wo qualities breed an impediment therein, and 
make ir fubie@ tothe palfie; and ſo you fee his conceit 
of the 1maginarion camot follow : for this he yeeldeth 
aproficabletemedie;vz. to drinkea/little wine, or at firſt 
to hallow ſomewhat lowd, before they ſpeake in the pre- 
ſence of their audicace, for thereby the rongue gerieth 
heat,and drieth. 

Bur Ari#otle ſayth further, That not to ſpeake plaine, 
may grow from having the tongue very hot and very 
dric, and vouchethithe example* of chollericke perſons ; 
who growing in choller,cannor ſpeake, and when they 
are void of pa(sion and choller, they are very cloquent : 
the contratic 'betideth to the flegmaticke, who being 
quier,cannot talke,and when they are angred, vtrer ſpee- 
ches of great cloquence 7 The reafon of this is very ma- 
nifeſt, for although it is true, that heat aideth the imagi- 
nation, and the tongue alſo, yet the ſame may alſo breed 
them dammage: firſt, for that they want ſupplic of re- 
plics and witrie ſentences,as alſo becauſe the rongue can- 
not pronounce plainely, through ouer-much- drineſle; 
wherethrough we ſee, that after a man hath drunke a 
lictle water, he ſpeaketh berter. 

The chollericke (being quiet) deliver very well, for 
they then retainethat point of heat which is requilit for 


the 


the tongue,and the good imagination; butin anger, the 
heat groweth beyond due, and turnethrehe imagination 
roplie turuic t The legtnaticke vnincen(cd,' hauc their | 
braine very cold and moiſt,and therefore are ſer aground 
what to ſay, andtheir tongue is ouer flipper through too 
much moiſture ; but when they are ſer on fire and in 
choller, the hcat forthwith gerteth vp, and ſo lifteth vp 
the imagination; by which mcanes there comes to their 
mind much what eo deliuer, and the giueth no 
hinderance, for that it is heatcd : theſe hevt no great 
yaine in vetlifying, for that they are cold of brainc, who 
yet (once angred) doe then make verſes beſt, and with 
molt facilitic, againſt fuchas haue ſtirred them: and to 
this purpolc /uvenall fayd: ; + 
| Anger makes verſe, if Nature but denie. 

Through the defe of rongue, men of great vaderſtan- 
ding cannot be good Orators or pteachers,and ſpecially 
for that aQion requirech a ſpeech: ſometimes high, and 
ſomcrimes low, and thoſe who are flow tongued, can- 
not pronounce but with loud voice, and.ina manner cry- 
ing our, andthis 1s one of the things which ſooneſt cloy- 
eth the hearers : whereon._H7ſtorle moucth this doubr ; 
Whence it ſpringeth,that men of ſlow tongue cannot 
ſpcake ſoft? To which problemec heanſwereth-very well, 
laying, T hat the tongue which is faſtened tothe roofe of 
the mouth, by reaſon.of much moiſture, is better loole- 
ned with a force, than if you putthereto but little might: 
as if one would lift vp a launce, taking the ſame by the 
point, he ſhall ſooner raiſe it at one puſh and with a torce, 
than taking 1t vp by little-and little. 

Mc lcemeth,T hauc ſufficiently proued, that the good 
naturall qualitics which a pert Orator ought to haue, 
ſpring for the molt part from a good imagination , and 
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ſome fromthe memorie. Andif it be true that the good 
preachers of our time content their audience, becauſe 
. they hauctheſe gifts ; ir followeth very well, that whoſa, 
eucr is a great preacher, can ſmall skill of Schoole-di- 
ujnitic , and a preat 'ſcholler will hardly away with 
preaching , through the contrarietic which the vnder- 
ſtanding carricth to the imagination and to ——__ 
rice. Well knew 41 experience, that althou 

the Oratour ior; onde; Aya. Morall Philoſophie, 
Philicke, Metaphilicke, the Lawes, the Mathematicals, 
Aſtrologic,and all the arts and ſciences; notwithſtanding 
he was ſcene of all theſe but inthe lowers and choice 
ſentences, without picrcing tothe root of the reaſon and 
occaſion of any of them : Buthe thought, that this not 
knowing the Diuinitic, nor the cauſe of things, which 
is tearmed Propter quid, grew , for that they bent not 
themſelucs thereunto, and therefore propounded this 
demand: W hy do we imagine,thata Philoſopher is dit- 
ferent from an Oratour > To which probleme he anſwe- 
reth, thatthe Philoſopher placeth all his ſtudie in know- 
ing the reaſon and cauſe of every cffeR,and the Oratour 
in knowing the efte,and no farther. And verily it pro- 
ceedeth from nought els, than forthat naturall Philoſo- 
phic appertaineth to the vnderſtanding, which power 
the Oratorsdo want; and therefore in Philoſophie they 
can pierce no fartherthan into the vpper skin of things. 
This ſelfe difference there is betweene the Schoole-di- 
vine andthe poſitiue, that the one knowceth the cauſe of 
whatſocuer importeth his facultie;and the other,the pro- 
poſitions which are vereficd,and no niore. The cafe then 
ſtanding thus, it falleth out a dangerous matter, that the 
preacher enioyeth an office and authoritie to -inſtrutt 
Chriſtian people in the truth, and that their mm : 
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bound tobeleeue chem, ar thar power, 
ny 'fromthe-root, we 


which rherrath is'd! 
mayo often derariy can 


 thol&werds of Chriſt 
our redectmer, Letthem go, they are blind;anddoe puide 
the blind; and if the blind guide he blind, both fall into 
the dich. Icisa thing to behold, with how 
great audacitie ſuchiet thernſelnes'to preach, whocanhoe 
one iotof Schoole-ditinitie, nor have anynaturall abili- 
"Offoch $.yaa/grendy comphinet ayingBurthe ed 
O P, | tthe 
of the commandement'is charitie froma pure heart and 
ens and faich vnfained, from which(verily) 
medſtraying, haue turned aſide to vaine babling : who 


. ez 


would be doQtors inthe Law,and yet vnderſtand notthe 


things which = nor which they ayouch; 
Beſides reac ue proued tofore, tharthoſe who 


have much imagination, are cliolericke, ſubtile, malig- 
nant, andcauillers; and alwaiesenclined to. euill, whic 
they can compaſſe with much readinefſſc and craft. Tou- 
chingthe Orarours of his rime;;Hv/Forle propoundeth 
this W hy we vſcto call an Oratour craftie,and | 
give not thisname to amuſitian, nor to a comicall poet ? 
And more would this difficultic haue growne,if Ariforle 
had vnderſtood, rhaemuſicke and the ſtage appertaine ro 
the imgginatis. To which probleme he anfevereth, That 
Muſitians and ſtage-playery ſhoot at none'ether Bute, 
thantodelightthe hearers3 bur the Oratout goes abouc 
to purchaſe ſomewhat for himſelfe, and therefore it be- 
| hoouethhimto vſe rules and readineſle, tothe end the 
hcarers may:nvt ſmell out his ferehand betit. '! | 
Such properties astheſe be, had*thoſe falſe preachers, 
of whom S. Pew ſpake,writingto the Corinthiang:Bur I 
feare, that as the (crpent beguiled Ewe with —— 
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ſo their ſentzxareled aſtray i for theſe falſe Apoſtles are 
_ ewlcfull-warkemen, who transforme tlicmiclacsimro 


the: Apoſtlegof Chriſt /and-this/is/ne wonder : for'Sa- 
chan-rransformed himſclfe' into an Angell of light, and 
therefore it is no! preat marter for his miniſters to tranſ- 
formerhemſclues as miniſters of iuſtice, whoſe end ſhall 
betheir worke: as.if be hould ſay; Lhanc great feare (my 
brethren) chat as the ſerpent buguiled Eve with his ſub- 
tiltie and mallice, ſo they alſo intricate theiriudgement 
and perſencrance';: for thele-fallc Apoſtles arc like pot- 
tage made of a foxe.Preachers-who ſpeake vnder wiles, 
repreſent very pezfeRly. a; kind: of holineſle, ſceme the 
Apoſiles.ofIrlus:Chriſt;1 and: yer are diſciples of the 
diuell, who canskill >; wellto repreſent an Angell of 
light, thatthere needeth nota ſupernaturall gift to di. 
couer whathe js : and ſince-the maiſtercan play his part 
ſo well, itis not ſtrange, that they alſo who have learned 
his doRtine, praiſe the; ſemblable, whoſe end ſhall be 
none other than their workes ,;-All theſe properties are 
well knowne'to-appettaineco the imagynation, and thar 
Ariſtotle ſaid very well, That Orators are ſubtile and rea- 
die, becauſe they arecuecrin hand to get ſomewhat for 


Such as poſſeſſe,q- forcible imagination, we ſaid be- 
fore, that they:arebf-complexiouvery hote, ang from 
this qualitie. ſpriag three-principall vices ina man; Pride, 
Glurtonie, and Lercherie : for which cauſe the Apoſtle 
wr : Suck {ctued notour Lord Tefus Chriſt, butthcir 

And that 4heſe, three cuill inclinations ſpring from 
heat;andthe contraticyertues fromeold, i_H:1ftotle pro- 
ucth, ſayingthus : Andtherfore it holdeth the ſame force 
to ſhape conditions, for heat and cold (more than any 

n | thing 


be Trellof lee. = _ 148 
therefore primerhbvand: worketh :in'vs-the-qualiries. of 
manners: as if heſhouldfay,fromhearapdeoldifpringall 
the conditions of man: fot theſe tivo qualities 'daecmore - 
alter our nature than'any other: For which cauſe, men 
of great imagination are ordinarily bad-andvitious: for 
they abandon themſelues to be guided” by-their naru- 

rall inclination, 'and-haue wit and abilizie to doe-lewdly, 
For which-cauſe the fame uHrifterie azkerhy WW hence it 
groweth, that a maubeing ſo much/inſtru@el;;'is yer the 
moitvniuſt of all liuing creaturest'To-which probleme 
he maketh anſwere,thar man harh much wir, and a great 
imagination, and for this: he findeth maivywaics to-doe 
ill, and (as by his nature he coueterhs delights; ':and-to-be 
fupcriour to all,and:of great happineſſe) iris of farce rhat 
he offend ; for theſe things cannot be archicued; bur by 
doing wrong to'many:: #ftotie-wilt not howto 

frame this probleme;nor.to yeeld a fining an{were; 
Better might hee haue enquired, for whar cauſe the 
worlt people are commonty vt greateſt wit;andamongſt 
thoſe , ſuch as are: befti furniſhed with: abilicie, commir 
the lewdeſt prancks :; whetcas: of duc, a/good wit-and 
(ufficiencie ſhould rather encline a: man to vertue and 
godlineſſe, than to vices and mifdving:: /The!ahfwere 
hereto is , fot that-thoſe who partake muchrheary are 
men of great imagination; atid-che:Gamequalitic' which 
maketh thera wittic, trainerhv-chem to benaughtic and: 
vicious . Bur whenthe vanderftanding ouerraleth, ir or» 
dinarily inclincth a manto vertue,; becauſe this powet is 
founded: on cold and- dries; From whichtwqqualities 
bud many vertucs, asare.Coanunencic, Humilicie; Tem 
p_—_ : and fronyheatthe:comrarie:c. And if cugri/lerie: 
d kaowne this point.of.Philoſophic, he- ſhould hauc: 


been. 
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n of Butchus, orſtsge-players, arc forthe molt part ill 
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as luing on ,and But- 
S—_— thoſe whole (eruice is 9c IE 

roordetthe cates, ordinarily naught and viti- 
ous? To which;ptobleme he anſwererh, faying 3 That 
ſuch by /being occupied in theſe belly.cheare offices, 
leaue theniſclucs ho leiſure to ſtudie, andthetefore paſic 
ouer their life ih incontinencie.. And hercto is pouertic 
alſo aiding, which accuſtomably with it manie 
te ig andoneagt its pre rom the WR: 
rence of the , which inuiteth a man to this 
manner of life .. And becauſe this difference of i —_— 
tion confiſtcth in heat, all of them haue very ſto- 
mackesand great ade Theſe al- 
thoughthey gaue tolearning, ſhouldthereby 
reape little, fruit and had they beene ncuer ſo wealthic, 
yet wouldthey (howſocuer) haue caſt their afteion to 
thele ſeruices,were they eucn baſer thanthey are : forthe 
witandabilitic drawcth cucry oneto tharart, which an- 
fcrethitin proportion. 

Forthis cauſe ,&5ſtothe demaunded, what the reaſon 
was, why there are men who more willingly addi& the- 
ſclues to theprofelfcion of whichthey haue made choice, 
(though Commhiles ynworthie)than to the morc honou- 
rable? As for cxample,to berather a iuglet;aſtage-player, 
or a trumpeter, than an Aſtrologer or an Orator? To 
which probleme he anfwereth very well, ſaying; That a 
man ſoone diſcetneth to what att he is iGolea and in- 
clined of his owne natute, becauſe hee hath ſomewhar 


within 
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with her pricks, that albcic the arr ad office bownſeemes 


meth ſhore. | 


ſize. Therefore irbehooueth to ſeeke out.another more 


; 
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ly forthe calling of the lcarner, yet hecleaueth ymeathat, 
and not to others of great imagination, But ſithence we 
haue put by this manner of wits from the funion of 
preaching, and that we: are bound. to giue;and beſtow 
ypon cuery difference: of abilitic,, that ſort of learning 
which is anſwerable thereto in particular: we: muſt like- 
wiſe determin what ſort of wit he oughuto be endowed 
withall, vato whoſe charge the funCtion of preaching is 
to be committed, which is the thing thar moſt impor- 
teth the Chriſtian commonwealth: Forwe muſt con- 
cciue, that albcir we haue proucd heretofore, that ir isa 
matter repugnant in nature, to finda great wit accompa- 
nicd with much imagination and memorie . Notwith- 
ſtanding, this rule ho!deth not fo vniuerſally in all arts, 
but that ic admitterh his exceptions, and ſometimes com- 


Jn the laſt chapter of this worke ſane one ,..we will 
prouat ful!, chat it Nature be poſlefled of herdue- force, 
and hauc no impediment caſt achwart to-ſtop her, ſhe 
maketh ſo perfe& a difference of wit, as the ſame yniterh 
in one ele ſubic& a great vnderitanding, with much 
imagination and memorte,as if they were nor contrarte, 
nor held any naturall oppoſitian. i | 
This ſhould bea fitting abilitic, and conuenient for 7 
the funCion of preaching, if there could be tound many 
lubiects to be endowed therewith ; bur (as we will ſhew 
in the place alleaged) they arc ſo few, that of 100009 
whom I haue meaſured, I can meet but with one of the 


familiar difference of wit, though not ſo far-ſtepr in pet- 
feion as the former. VV e mult then weet,thart berween 
| the 
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the mn, nom yr Farina riſeth: a yy —_— 

m | ingthe temperature and the 
lice-obvinegar; otcholler aduſt, and of aſhesz inas __ 
as theſe things ſometimes worke the effe&t of heat, and 
metimes of cold;and thereon they deuided themſclues 
into'divers.ſefs; : bur-the truth is, thar all theſe things 
which:fuffer aduſtion, and are conſumncd and burned by 
"the' fire, hanc a variable temperature . The greater part 
of rhe ſubie&is cold and drie, but there arcalſo other 
entermingled, ſo ſubtile and delicate, and of ſuch 
feruencic and hcar,that albeit they copntaine lictle in quan- 
- civic, yetthey caric morecflicacic in working than all the 

reſt of the ſubie. ' | 

-  Sowe ſcerthat vinegerand melancholic through adu- 
ſtion open and leauen the carth by meanes of the hear, 
and cloſe it not, though the more part of theſe humours 
be cold. Henceis gathered, that the melancholicke by - 
aduſtion, accompanic great vnderſtanding with much 
imagination; bur they are all weake of memortie, for the 
much aduſtionmuch alſo dricth 8 hardenerh the braine. 
Theſe are good preachers, or (atleaſt) the beſt that may 
be found, ſauivg thoſe perfeft ones of whom we ſpake : 
for although memorie faile them, they enioy of them- 
ſclues ſuch inuention, that the very imagination ſexueth 
them in ſtead of memorie and remembrance; and mini- 
firerh ynto them figures and ſentences to deliucr, with- 
out that they ſtand in need of ought beſides . W hich 
theſe cannot bring about, who hauc conned boſome-ſer- 
mons , and ſwaruing from that byas, are itraight ſer a 
ground , without having the furniture of any fecond 
meanes,to bring themſclues aflote againe. And that me- 
ncholic by aduſtion hath this yarietie of temperarure 3 
namely, cold and dric for the ynderſtanding, and y 
| | or 
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forthe imagination, 
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declareth intheſe words : 
Melancholicke men are variable and vacquall : for the 
force of choller aduſt is variable and vnequall; as if the 
fame might be greatly both hor and cold,and as it he had 
faid, Melancholike men by aduſtion are variableand yn« 
equall in their complexion: for that choller aduſt is very _ 
yncequall,in as much as ſomtimes ic is exceeding hot, and 
ſomenmes cold beyond meaſure. GORE 
The ſignes by which men of this temperatute may be 
knowne,arc very manifeſt: 'they haue the colourot their 
countenance a darke greene, ot fallow , theircies v 
ficrie ; of whom it was fayd, heis a man that hath blood 
in his eyes, their haire blacke and bald, their fleſh. leane, 
rough and hairic, their veines big, they are of very good 
conuerſation,and affable, but lercherous, proud, (tately, 
blaſphemers, wily, double, iniurious, friends of ill de+ 
ing; and deſirous of reuenge : this is to be vnderſtoad 
when melancholic is kindled, burif it be cooled, foorth» 
with there grow in themthe contrarie verwwes, chaſtitie, 
hunulitie, teare and reuerence of God, charitie; mercie; 
and great acknowledgement of their fins, with ſighings 
and teares, for which cauſe chey-live in continuall warre 
and ftrife, wichour eucrenioying caſe orrelt. Sometimes 
vice pteuaileth inthem, ſometimes vertue : but with all 
theſe defeQts, they are wittieſt, and moſt able for the ftin- 
ion obpreaching,and for all matters of wiſdome which 
befall in the world; for they haue an vnderſtanding ro 
know the truth , and a great imagination to be ableto 


perſuade the ſame. 


W herethtough weſee that which God did when he 
would faſhion a man in his mothers wombe, to the end 
thac he might be able to diſcouer to the world; thecom- 
ming of his ſon, and haucthe way to prooue and/per- 
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2 . | THe * 0H ad VIE. | | 
fuade, That Chriſt was the Meſvias, and promiſedin the 
law. For makinghimofgreat vnderitanding,8? of much 
imagination; it tell our ot necelsitie (keeping the naturall 
order) -that hee ſhould alſo make him cholericke and 
aduſt. And that this is true, may eaſily be vnderſtood by 
him,who conſidererh the grear fire and furie with which 
he perſecuted the church, the griefe conceived by the 
ſynagogues,when they ſaw himconuerted, as they who 
had forgone a tnan of high importance, and of whom 
the contratie, partic had made a gainefull purchaſe. Ic is | 
alſo knowne by the tokens of the reaſonable choller, 
with which he ſpake and anſwered the deputie, Conſuls, 
and the Iudges who had arreſted him : detending his 
owne perſon and the name of Chriſt with ſo great arc 
and readineſfle; as he conninced them all: yet he had an 
imperieQionin his tongue, and was not very prompt of . 
ſpeech,which _2i/totle affirmeth to be a property ofthe 
mclancholicke by aduſtion. The vices whereto'he con- 
felled himſclfe to be ſabic& before his conuecrſion, ſhew 
him to haue been of this temperature: he was a blaſphe- 
mer,a wrong doer, and a perſecutor : all which (pringeth 
from abundance of heat. But 'the moſt cuidenr f1gne 
which ſhewed that he was cholericke aduſt, is gathered 
from that bartaile which himſclte coofeſlerh hee had 
within himſelfc, berwixt his part ſuperiour and inferiour, 
faying; I ſee another law in my members ſttiuingagainſt 
the law of my mind, which leadeth me into the bon- 
dage of finne. And this ſelte contention have we proo- 
ued(by the mind of Ariſtotle) to be in the melancholicke 
by aduſtion. | 

True it is that ſome expound (very well) that this bat- 
taile groweth from the diſorder which originall ſinne 
anade berweene the ſpirit and the Aleſh 3 albeit being _ 
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aduſt, which he had in his naturall conſtitution: for the 
roiall prophet Daxidpatticipated equally of originall fin, 
and yet complained .not ſo much as did S. Paw;bur ſaith, 
That he found the inferiour portion accorded with his 
reaſon, when he would rejoice with God: My hearc(faith 
he)and my fleſh ioyed in the living God. And(as we will 
touch in the laſt chapter ſauc one) Dawa poſleſied'the 
beſt remperature that Nature could frame: and hereof 
we will make proofe by the opinion of all the Philoſo- 
phers,that the ſame ordinarily cnclineth a man to be ver- 
tuous without any great gaine-(triuing of the fleſh. The 
wits then which are to be ſorted out for preachers, are 
firtt theſe who vnite a great vnderſtanding with much 
imagination and memorie,whole ſigns ſhall be exprefled 
inthe laſt chapter ſaue one. V here ſuch want, there ſuc- 
ceed intheir roome the melancholick by aduſtion. Thoſe 
vnite a great vnderſtanding with much imagination, but 
ſuffer defe& of memorie ; wherethrough they are not 
ſtored with copic of words,nor can preach with full ſtore 
in preſcnce of the people. ' 

In the third rancke ſucceed men of great vnderſtan- 
ding, but deteiue in their imagination and memorie. 
Theſe ſhall haue buta bad grace in preaching z yet will 
preach ſound dofrine. The laſt whom I would nor 


charge with preaching ar all, are ſuch as vnite much me- 
moric with much imagination, and hauc defeCt of vn- 
deritanding. Theſe draw the auditorie after them, and 
hold chem in ſfulpence and well pleaſed but when they 
leaſt miſdoubr it, they fetch a turne to the holy houſe : 
tor by way of their ſweet diſcourſes and blcſsings they 
beguile che innocent, 
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TE ..CHAP..XI. 
That the Theoricke of the lawes appertaineth to the memo. 
| rie,and pleading and iudging (which are their pratitſe) 
go the under ttanding, and the gouerning of 4 common- 
wealth to the imagination. | 


2 N the Spaniſh tongue, it is not void 
jy of amyltcric,that this word (Lerce- 
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* Divines,as Lawyers, Plifitions, Lo- 
Ved «> ru +737 army yo 

Na C4: thematicians, and Aitrologers, yet 
in ſaying that ſuch a one is learned, we all vnderliand it 
. by common ſence , that he maketh profels/on of rhe 
lawes, asif this were their proper and peculiar title, and 
got of the reſidue. 

The an(were of this doubr, though itbe eaſje, yer to 
yecld the ſame ſuch as is requiſir, ic behooucth firlt to be 
acquainted what law is, and whereunto they are bound, . 
who ſet themſelucs to ſtudie that protelsion, that after- 
wards they may employ the ſame to vie, when they are 
judges or pleaders. The law (who ſo'well confidereth 
thereof) is noughrt elſe, but a reaſonable will of the Jaws 
maker, by which he declarcth, in what ſort he will that 
the caſes which happen dayly in the common-wealth, 
be decided, for preſcruing the ſubiefts in peace , and di- 

ing them in what ſort they are to liue,andwhat things 
they are to refraine. 

I fayd, areafonable will, becaule it ſufficeth nor, that 
the king or emperour (who arc the efhcientcaule of the 
lawes) declaring his will in what ſort ſocuer, doth there- 
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by make it a law, for if the ſame benotiufk} and groun- 
ded vpon reaſon, it cannot be called a law, neither is itz 
euen as he cannot be tearmed a man who wanteth a rea» 
ſonable ſoule . Therefore ir is a matter eſtabliſhed by 
common accord,that kings enact their lawes with aſſent 
of men very wilc and of lound iudgement , to the end 
they may be right, iuſt, and good, and that the ſubictts 
may receiue them with good will, and be the more 
bound to obſerue and obey chem . The materiall cauſe 
of the law is, that it conſiſt of ſuch caſes as accuſtomably 
befall in the commonwealth, according rothe orderof 
nature, and nor of things impoſible, or ſuch-as beride 
very ſildome. The finall-caulc is, to orderthe lite of man 
and todirect him what he is ro do, and whatto forbeare; 
to the en] thar being conformed to reaſon, the 'com- 
monwealth may be preſerued in peace. For this cauſe 
we (ce, that the lawes are written in plaine words, not 
doubtfull, nor obſcure , nor of double vnderiſtanding, 
without ciphers, and without abbreuiations, and ſo ca» 
fic and manifeſt, that whoſocucr ſhall read them , may 
readily vnderſtand and retaine them in memorie. And 
becauſe no man ſhould pretend ignorance, they are pub- 
lickely proclaimed, that whoſocucr atterward breaketh 
them,may be chaſtiled. o | 
- Inrelpetherefore of the care and diligence which 

the good lawmakers vic, that their lawes may be-iuſt 
and plaine, they hauegiuen in charge to the iudges and 
pleaders, that in ations or iudgements none of them 
follow his owne ſence, but ſuffer himſelte ro be guided 
by the authoritie of the lawes: as if they ſhould ſay, We 
commaund, that no iudge or aduocat imploy his con- 
ceit, nor intermeddle in deciding whether the law be 
iuſtor yniuſt, nor yecld it any other ſence than that that 
L ij is 
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is contained ih the text of the letter. So it followeth, thar 
the Lawyers aretoconſtrue the text of the law, and to 
take that ſence which is gathered out of the conſtrution 
thereof, and none other. | 

This doQrine thus preſuppoſed, it falleth out a mar- 
ter very manifeſt, for what reaſon the Lawyers are termed 
lettcred,and other men of learning not ſo, forthis name 
is derived from the word letter, which is to ſay, a man 
whois not licenced to follow the capacitie of his owne 
vnderſtanding, but is enforced to enſuc the ſence of the 
very letter. And for thatthe well praiſed in this profct- 
fion hae ſo og it, they dare not denie or _— 

ing which appercaincrh to the determination o 
op hor. vers. they hauc lying before them 
ſome law, which in expreſle tearmes decideth the ſame. 
And if ſometimes they ſpeake of their owne head,inter- 
lacing their conceit and reaſon, without grounding vpon 
ſome law, they doe it with feare and baſhfulneſle: for 
which cauſe is a much worne prouerbe, VWebluſh when 
we ſpeake without law. Diuines cannot call themfclues 
lettered in this ſignification, for inthe holy Scripture the 
letter killeth, and the ſpirirgiuerh life ; it is full of myſte- 
ries, repleniſhed with figures and cyphers, obſcure, and 
not vnderſtood by all readers, the vowels and phraſes of 
_—_ hold avery different ſignification from that which 

evulgar and three-rongued men doc know. Therefore 
whoſoecuer ſhall ſet himſelfe to conſtrue the letter, and 
take the ſence which riſeth of that Grammaricall con- 
ſtruction, ſhall fall intro many errours. 

The Phifitions alſo haue no letter whereto to ſub- 
mit themſclues,for if Hppocrates and Galen,and the other 
graue authors of this facultie, ſay and affirme one thing, 
and that expericace and reaſon apptoue the contrarie, 


they 
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* they aretiot boundto follow them: for in Phiſicke, ex- 
perience beareth more {way than reaſon, and reaſon 
more than authoritie : but. inthe-lawes it betideth quite 
contrarie , for their authoritic and that which they de- 
termine, is of more force and vigour than all the reaſons . 
that may be —_— tothe contrarie. VV hich being ſo, 
we haue the way laycd open before vs, to alsigne what 
Witis requiſit for the lawes. For if a Lawyer haue his va- 
derſtanding and imagination ticd to follow that which 
the law auvouched, without aiding or diminiſhing , it 
fallech out apparant, that this facultic appertaineth to 
the memoric, and that the thing wherein they mult la- 
bour, is, toknow the number of the lawes, and of the 
rules which are in the text, andto call to remembrance 
cach of them in particular,and to rehearſe at large his ſen- 
rence and determination, to the end, that when occaſion 
is miniſtred, we may know there is alaw which giueth 
deciſion, and in what forme and manner. Therefore ro 
my ſeeming, it is a berter difference of wit for a lawyer to 
hauc much memorie and litle vnderſtanding, than much 
vnderſtanding and litle memorie. For if there fall out no 
occaſion of employing his wit and abilicie, and that he 
muſt haucat his fingers ends ſo greatanumber of lawes 
as are extant, and ſofar different fromthe other, with ſo 
many exceptions, limitations,andenlargements;it ſerues 
better to know by heart what hath-beene derermined in: 
the lawes for cuery point which ſhall come in queſtion, 
than to diſcourſe with the vnderſtanding in what ſortthe 
ſame might haue beene determined: for the one- of theſe 
is neceſlaric, andthe other imperrinent, ſince none other 
opinion than the very determination of the law muſt 
beare the ſtroke. | 

- So it fals our for certaiac,, that the Theoricke-of _ 
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law appertaitiethto the memotrie and notto the vnder- 
ſtanding, nor to the imagination: for which reaſon, and 
for that the lawes are ſo poſitiue, and-that becauſe the 
Lawyers hauc their vaderſtanding (o tied to the will of 
the law-maker, and cannot entermingle their owne reſo. 
lution, ſauc in caſe. where they reſt yncertaine of the de- 
termination of the law, when any client ſeeketh their 
iudgement,they haueauthoritic and licence to ſay, I will 
looke for the caſe in-my booke : which it the Phiſition 
ſhould anſwere when he is asked aremidie for ſome dif 
caſe, or the Diuincin cafes of conſcience ; we would re- 
pute them for men bur ſimply ſcene in the facultic wher- 
of they,make profeſsion. And the realon hereof is, that 
thoſe ſciences haue certaine yniuerſall principles and de- 
finitions, vnder which the particular caſes are contai- 
ned; but inthe law facultic cuery law containeth a ſcue- 
rall particularcaſe, without hauing any affinitic with the 
next, though they both be placed vnder one title, Inre- 
{pc& whereof, it-is necefaric to haue anotice of all rhe 
lawes, and toſtudic cach oncin-particular, and diſtinAly 
to lay them vp in memoric . Bur here againſt P/ato no» 
tcth a thing worthic of great conſideration ; and thar is, 
how in his timealearned man was held in ſuſpition that 
he knew many lawes by heart, ſeeing by experience that 
ſuch were not ſo skiltull iudges and pleaders, as this their 
vaunt ſeemed to pretend. Of which cftc&ir appeareth he 
could not find out the cauſe, ſeeing in a place lo conucni- 
ent he did not reportthe ſame; onely he ſaw by experi- 
ence, that Lawyers cadowed with good memorie, being 
ſertq defend a cauſe, or to giue a ſentence, applied not 
their reaſons ſo well as was conucnient. | 
The reaſon of this efte&t may caſlly. be rendered in 

my do&tine, preluppoling that memorie is contratic - 
the 
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lawes, to amplifie, reſtraine, and compound rhem, with 
their contraries arid compoſitions, is done by diſtingui- 
ſhing,concluding arguing, iudging, andchuſing : which 
workes we hauc often ſaid heretofore belong to dif- 
courſe, and the learned man poſleſsing much memorie, 
cannot by polsibilnic enioy hom. 

We haue alſo noted heretofore, that memorie ſup- 
pherth none other office in'cHc head, than faithfully to 
preſerue the figures and fantaſies of things'; but the-vn- 
derſtanding and the.imagination, are thoſe which worke 
th-rewithall. | 

And if a learned man have the whole art of memory, 
and yet want vnderſtanding and imagination, hee hath 
no more {ufficiencie to judge or plead, than the verie 
Code or Digeſt, which compalsing within the all the laws 
and rules of reaſon , for all that cannot write one letter. 
Morcouer, albeit it be true that the law ovghtto be ſuch 
as we hauc mentioned ir his definition ; yer it falleth 
out a miracle ro find thinges with all the perfeQtions, 
which the vnderſtanding artributeth vnto them. Thar 
the law be iuſt and reafonable, and that it proceed fully 
to all that which may happen, char it be written 1n plaine 
termes,void of doubt and oppoſitions,and that it receive 
not diverſe conſtruCtions, we fee hor alwaies acconipli- 
ſhed: for in concluſion, it was eſtabliſhed by mans coun- 
ſell, and that isnot of forge ſufficientto giue order for all 
that may betide : and his is daily ſeene by experience,for 
after a law hath beencnated with. grear aduiſement and 
coun(cll, the ſame (in ſhortſ{pace) is abrogared againe 3 
for when it 15 once publiſhed and pur in prattiſe, a thous 
fand inconueniences diſcouer themſclues : whereof 
(when it was perſuaded)no man tooke regard: and _ 
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fore kings and emperours ate adviſed by the ſame lawes, 
CR em amend and correft their lawes : 
for, ina word, men they ate, and maruell there is none 

if they commit an crror, ſo much the rather, for that no 

law can comprehend in wordes and ſentences all the 

circumſtances of the caſe which it decideth : for the 

craft of bad people is more wily to find holes than that 

of good mento. foreſee how they are to be gouerned ; 

and therefore it was ſaid, Neither the lawes nor the reſo- 

lutions of the Senate can be ſer downe in writing inſuch 

ſort, that all the caſes which ſeuerally chance, may be 
compriſed therein ; but it ſufficerh ro comprehend the 

things which fall out oftencſt: and if other caſes ſucceed 
afterward, for which ao law isenaQed, it decideth them 
in proper tearmes. 

The law facultie is not ſo bare of rules and princi- 
ples, but thatif the iudge or pleader haue a good dif. 
courſe, to know how to applic them, they may find theic 
true determination and defence, and whence to gather 
the ſame. In ſort, that if the caſes be more in number 
thanthe lawes, it behooucth,that in the iudge and in the 
pleader there be much diſcourſe ro make new lawes, and 
that nor at all aducntures : but ſach as reaſon (by his 
conſonance) may recciue them without contradiction, 
This the Lawyers of much memorie cannot doe: for if 
the caſes which the law thruſteth into their mouth, bee 
not ſquared and chewed to their hands, they are to ſeeke 
what to doe . Ve arc woont to reſemble a Lawyer, 
who can rehearſe many lawes by heart, to a regrater or 
hoſier that hath many paires of hoſen readic made in his 
ſhop, who, to dcliuer you one that may fir you, mult 
make you toaſlay them all : and if none agree with the 
buiers meaſure, he muſt ſend him away hoſelefſe. But a 


learned 


learted man of good 
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ng.,is like a good tailor, 
who-hath his ſhceres in his hand, and his of cloth 
on the table, and taking meaſure, cutceth his hoſen after 
his ſtarure thardemandethithem. © 

The ſheeres of a good pleader is his ſharpe vnderſtan- 
ding, with which he taketh qacaſure of the caſe, and ap- 
patclleth the ſame with that law which may decide it: 
and if he find nota whole one that may determine ir in 
expreſle tearmes, he maketh one of many pceces, and 
therewith vſcth the beſt defence that he may.. The law- 
yers who are endowed with ſuch a wit and abilitie, are 
notto be tearmed lettered : for they conſtrue nor the let 
ter, neither bind themſelues to the formall words of the 
law; but ic ſeemerh they are law-makers, or counſcllors 
at law, of whom the lawes themſelues enquire and 
demaund how they ſhall detcrmine : for if they haue 
power and authority to interpret them,to reaue,to adde, 
and to gather out of chem exceptions, and fallacies, and: 
that they may corre& and amend them; it was-not vnfit- 
ly aid, Thatthey ſeeme to be Iaw-makers. 

Ot this ſort bt knowle.lge it was ſpoken : By the 
knowledge of the lawes it is not meant to con their 
words by rote ; but to take notice of their force and 
power : as if he ſhould ſay, Ler:no-manthinke, that to 
knorv the lawes, isto beate in mind the formall words 
with which they are writcen'; butto vaderſtand: how far 
their forces extend, and what the point 1s which they 
may decide : for their reaſon is ſubic& ro-many* varie- 
tics, by meancs of the circumſtances as well of time as. 
of perſon, of place, of manner, of. matter, of cauſe, and of 
thething it ſc}te. All which'breedeth an alterationin the 
deciſion of the law, andif the judge or plcader bee not 
endowed with diſcourſe, co gather out of the law,,or ” 

take 
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take away or adioine that which the law ſelfe doth not 
exprefle-in words, he ſhall commirc manyerrors in fol- 
lowing the letter: for it hath been ſaid, tharthe words of 
the law arenot ta be takenafter the Tewiſh manner, that 
is, to conſtruc 'onely the letter, and fo take the ſence 

thereof. | 
Oa the things alreadic alleaged, we conclude, rhat 
pleading is a worke of diſcourſe , and that if the lear. 
ned in the lawes poſlefle much memorie, heſhall be yn- 
toward to iudge. or plead through the r ncic of 
theſe rwo powers. And this is the cauſe for which the 
learned of ſo ripe memoric (whom Plato mentioneth) 
could not defend well their clients cauſes, nor applic the 
lawes. Butin thisdodtrine there preſents it (clfe a doubr;, 
and that (in mine opinion) not of chelighteſt : forit the 
diſcourſe be that which purteth the caſe in the.law, and 
' "Which determineth the ſame by diſtinguiſhing , limi. 
ting, amplifying, inferring,and anſwering the arguments 
of the contraric partie, how is it poſsible that the dif- 
courſe may. compaſle all this, if the memorie fer nor 
 downeall the lawes before it? for (as wE hauc aboug xc- 
membred) it is commanded, that no manin aQions or 
iudgements ſhall vſc his owne ſence, but leaue himſclfe 
to be guided by the authoritie of the lawes . Conforma- 
ble hereunto, it behooueth firſt to know all the lawes 
and rules of the law facultie, ere we can take hold ofthar 
which maketh tothe purpoſe of our caſe. -For albeit we 
haue ſaid that thepleader(of good vnderſtanding) is lord 
of the lawes: yer it is requiſit that all his reafons and ar- 
guments be grounded on theprinciples of this facultie, 
without which they are of nbne efteQor valure. Andio 
be able rodoethis, it bchooucth to haue much memorie 
that may preſerue and retaine ſo great a number of _ 
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This argument prooucth it to be neceſſariegothe end 
a pleader may be accompliſhed, that there bee vnited in 
him a great diſcourſe and much memorie. All which I 
co butchar which I would fay,is, that ſince we can- 
not find great diſcourſe vynited with much” memorie, 
through fn ancic which they carrie cch to other, 
it is requiſit that _— haue much diſcourſe and lit» 
tle memory,ratherthan much memory & little diſcourſe: 
for to the default of memorie are found many remedies 3 
as bookes,tables,alphabers, and other things deuifed by 
men: but if diſcourſe faile, there cannothing bee found 
to remedic the ſame. | | 

Beſides this, Ariſtotle ſaith,that men of great diſcourſe 
though they hauc a fecble memorie, yet they haue much 
remembrance, by which they retaine a cerraine diffuſe 
notice of things they haue ſecne,heard,and read : where- 
vpondiſcourſing,they call them to memorie. And albeit 
they had not ſo many remedies to preſent vnto the vn- 
derſtanding che whole bodie of the ciuile law : yetthe 
lawes are groundcd on ſo great reafon, as Plato repor- 
teth,that the antients termed the law VV iſdom and Rea» 
ſon. Thercfore the iudge or pleader, of great diſcourſc, 
though iudging or counſelling he haue riot the law be- 
fore him yer ſeldome ſhall he commit an error »for he 
hath with him the inſtrument, with which the Empe- 
rours made the lawes. VV hence oftentimes it falleth our, 
that a Tudge of good wit giueth a ſentence, without 
knowing the deciſion of the law ; and afterwards findeth 
the ſame ſo ruled in his books: and the like we ſee fome- 
times betideth the pleaders when they giuethci iudge- 
ment .in a caſe without ſtudying . The tawes andrules 
of reaſon, whoſocuer well marketh them, are the foun- 
7 taine 


caine and 
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- And this worke (for certaine) is petformed by the dif. 
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orginal , whencothe pleaders gather their ae: 
reaſons, to prooue what they vndertake. 


courſe; which power if the pleader want, he ſhall neuer 
Skill co-ſhape an argument, though he'haue the whole ci 
uill law at his fingersends. This we ſce plainely to befall 


in fuchasſtudiethe artof Oracorie, when the 


thereunto ary, ware. hu learne by art the 
Topicks of Cicero, being theſpring from which flow the 
arguments that may be inuemed to proouc cuery pro- 
Eo Negat PS 

- cannot thereour a-reaſon-:-- ;.rhere 
'come others of amt wo np. meng 
lekinginbookeios 


Rudyingehe Topicks make hun: 
—dred arguments ſeruing, for the purpole, as occaſion re- 


2 Thi ſelfe falleth out inthe Lawyers of good memo- 
ric, whowill recite you a whole texr very perfeQly, and 
yer of ſo great a-multitude of lawes as are-compriſed 
therein , cannot collet ſo much as one argument ro 
proves their inuention . And contrariwiſe, others who 

e ſtudied ſimply without bookes,and Fichout allow- 
ance,'worke miracles in pleading of caofes . Hence we 
know,how mixchit importeth the common-wealkth,that 
there tmay be ſuch-an eleftion and examination of wits 


" forthe ſciences 3 in as muchas ſome without art know 


and vnderſtand' what they are to effe@: and others loa- 


' denwithprecepts andrules, forthatthey want a conue- 


nient- towardlineſle for praQife, commit a thouſand ab- 
ſarditics, which very ill beſeeme them . So then, if to 
iudge and plead, beeffefed by diſtinguiſhing, inferring, 
arguing,and'chuſing,it ſtandeth with reaſon, that whoto- 

euer ſ(ertech himſclte to ſtudie the Jawes, cnioy a good 
- E EE vnder- 
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etothis 
Wer, — ihr memoric orto 
ow we may finde whether a: child be' endowed with 


_ thisdifiercnceof wit oro, it would:doe-well'to vader: 


ſtand: but firit it bchooueth tolaydowne what are the 
qualities ofdiſcourſe, and how manie difterences ir com- 
priſerh in ic ſelfe, ro theend we may likewile know with 
diſtinCtion, tawhich of theſe the lawes apperraine : ifor 
the firſt, we muſt weet, that albeie the-vnderſtanding be 
the molt noble power, and of greateſt dignitic in man: 

yet there is none which is more cably led/into errour 
(as rouchingrhe trueth) chen rhe wnderſtanding; - This 
<Ariſtotle aucmpted to proouc when hedaid;/Tharrhis 
ſenſe is cuer true, but the vnderitaoding (for thermoſt 
part)difcourſerh badly : the which is plainly ſcer by' ex- 
perience: for if it were not ſo amongſt the Divines;rhe 
Phiſitions, rhe Philoſophers, and the Lawyers ;'there 
would noe fall out ſo many weightie diffentiongy foi 
ucrs opinions , and fo many judgements and coneeity 
ypon cucry point, {ccing the! truth is neuer more thaw 
one. W hence it groweth, thatthe (ences hold'ſo' great 
a certainetie in their obieQts, and che vnderſtanding is'fo 
ealily beguiled in his; may well beconeeiucd, if weicom 
lider thatthe obieRts of the fiue fences; andthe ſpicesby 
which they are knowne, haue their being reall,firmegatid 
ſtable by nattite, before they areknowne : but chatrruth 
which is to be contemplated by the wnderſtandingy-if it 
ſelfe doe not frame and faſhion the;ſame, it hathno for- 
mall being of his owne ; but is wholly cattered and loſe 
in his materials, as a houſe conuened into ſtones, carth; 

timber & tiles, with which ſomany errors tay becons: 
mitred in building, asthereſballmen fer themſclues: ro 


build with ill imagination. ane 
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'The like 'befalleth in the building which the vnder- 
ſanding raiſeth whenir frameth atrunh : for if the wit be 
not good, all the reſidue will worke a thouſand follics 
with the-ſcliclame principles. Hence (prings it that a- 
mongſt men there are ſo-ſundrie opinions touching one 
ſelfe marter: for cucry one maketh the compoſition and 
figure ſuch asis his yne ng. 

From: theſe rs and opinions are the fiue ſences 
free: for neither the cies make the colour,nor the taſt the 
fauours, nor the fecling the palpable qualitics ; but the 
whole is made and compounded by nature before anie 
of them be acquainted with his obie . Men becauſe 
they catric not regard to this bad tion of the yn- 
derſtanding , take hardineſſe to deliver confidently 
their owne opinion, without knowing (in certainetie) of 
whart ſort their wit is, and whither it can faſhion a truth 
well orill. And if we be not refolucd hertin, ler vs aske 
ſome of theſe learned men,who after they haue ſer down 
in writing ,:and confirmed their opinions with manie 
arguments and reaſons, and haue another time changed 
their opinions and conceit, when or how they can af- 
ſure themſclues, that (now artlaſt) they hauc hit the naile 
onthe head? themfclues will not denie, bur that they 
erred the firſt time, ſeeing they vnlay what they (aid to- 

Secondly, I auouch,that they ought to hane the leſfe 
confidence in theis- vnderſtanding , becauſe the power 
which once ill compoundeth the truth, whileſt his pa- 
tone placed/ſa. much aflurance 12 his arguments and 
reaſons, ſhould therefore the ſooner rake ſulpe&t, that he 
may onceagainedlideintocrrorwhileſt heworketh with 
the felfefame inſtrument ofreaſon; and ſo much the ra- 
ther, for that ic hath beene ſcene by experiences, that = 
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The Triall of Wits: 
OO _—— borne _ truth, and Doe Ther 
reli n a worſe, and of leſſe probabilirie. 

hold it for eatfcient token, that the 
compounderh well atruth, when they ſee it 

of ſuch a figure;and that there are arguments and reaſons 
which mouc it to conclude in that ſort : and _— 
miſle their cuſhion, for the ſame i 
the ſame proportion to his falſe opinions, that the infe+ 
riour powers haue cch with the differences of their ob- 
ie: forif we demand of the Phiſitions, what mear is 
beſt and moſt ſauourie of all that men accuſtomably feed 
ypon? I belecue they will anſwere, that for men who are 
diſtempercd and of weake ſtomacke, there is none abſo» 
lutely good or cuill, but ſuch as the ſtomacke is that ſhall 
receiue it:for there are ſtomacks (ſaith Galen) which bet- 
ter brogke becte then hennes or cracknels, and other- 
ſome abhorre egges and milke: and others againe haue 
alonging after them : and inthe maner of viing mcates, 
ſome like roſt, and ſome boild: and in roſt, ſome loue 
to hauc the bloud run in the diſh, and ſome ro haue it 
browne and burned . And (which is more worthie of 
conſideration)that meat which this day is ſauourly ca- 
ten, and with good appetite, to morrow will be lothed, 
and afarre worſe longed for-in his roome-« All this is vn- 
deritood when the ſtomacke is good and ſound: bur-if 
it fall into a certaine infirmitic, which the Phiſitignscall 
Pica, or Malacia, then ariſe longings after things, which 
mans nature aþhotreth : ſo as they catcatth, coalcs, and 
lime, with greater appetite than hennes or trouts. .If we 
paſle on to the facultic generatiue, we ſhall ind as many 
appetitites & varietics:for ſome-men loue a fouice woman 
and abhorre a faire : others caſt better liking to a foole 
than her that is wiſe : a fat wenchis fulſome, anJ 3 bon 
M ij ale 


hauctheirliking,ſilkes and brane artire offend ſome mens 
fancits., who.leeſe themlelues after one that totters in 
heriragpes. This is vnder{tood; when the genitall parts 
are in their ſoundnefſe : bur if they fall incortheir infirmi- 
tic of ſtomacke, which is termed Malacia,they couct de- 
teſtable. beaſthineſſe . The ſame befalleth in the facultie 
Enficiuve : for of the palpable qualities, hard and ſoft, 
rough and (mooth, hot and cold;moilt anddriethere is 
none of them which can content euery ones feeling : for 
there aremen who rake better reſt on a hard bed than a 
ſoft,and otherſome better on aſoft than a hard. All this 
varietic of ſtrange taſts and appetites is found in the come 
| poſitions,framed by the vnderſtanding:for ifwe aflemble 

ahundred men of learning, and propound a parcicular 
queſtion, each of them re. how a (cuerall ivdgement, 
and diſcourſeth thereof in different manner. One ſelfe ar- 
gument to one ſeemeth a ſophiſticall reaſon, to another 
probable; and ſome you ſhall meer with, ro whoſe capa- 
citie it concluderh as if ic-were a demonſtration . And 
this' is not onely truc in diverſe vnderltandings, bur we 
ſee allo by experience, thar one (clfc reafon concludeth 
to one ſelte vnderſtanding, at one time thus-wile, and at 
another time otherwiſe : ſo much, that cucry day mcn 
varic in opinion; ſome by proceſle of time purging their 
vnderftanding, know the default of reaſon, which firlt 
ſwayed them, and others leefing the good temperature 
of theirbraine, abhorre the truth, and ginc allowance 
ro a leaſing. Bur if the braine fall into the infirmitie, 
which is termed Malacia,thco we ſhall ſee ſtrange iudge- 
ments and compoſitions, arguments falſe and weake;ao 
proouc more foreibly than tuch as carrie ſtrength and 
truth ; co good argiments, an an{were ſhaped, and to 
bad a condelcendiag; from the premiſles, whence a right 
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| arguments, and fond reaſons, they prooue 
PN INENS . This, graue and learned' men 
ducly aduiſing, labourto deliuer cheir opinion, conceas 
ling the reaſons whereon they ground : for men per. 
ſuade themſclues,thatſo farre mans authoritic auaileth, 
asthe awe. 70 _—_ how my he _—_— [wa y | 
argumentsr 0 indifferent, for con 
the diverfici of bat , cucric man —_— 2 
iudgement of the.reaſon conformably to the wit which 
he poſleſierh : for which cauſe it is reputed _—_ 
uitic to ſay, This is mine opinion, for certaine- reaſons 
which moouec me ſo to thinke; than todiſplay the argu- 
ments whereou he relieth. Burif they bee enforced to 
render a reaſon of their opinion, they ouerſlip not anic 
ment, how ſlight ſocuer: for that which they leaſt 
valucd, with'ſome concludcth and worketh more cfte&, 
than the molt vrgent. VV herein the great miſerie of our 
vaderſtanding is diſcouered, which compoundeth and 
diuideth, argueth and reaſoneth , andart laſt (when-ir 
is growne to a concluſion) 4s void of proofe or light, 
which may make it diſcerne whether his opinion be true 
or no. 

This ſelfe vncertainetic baue the diuines in matters 
which appertaine not to the faith : for after rhey haue 
argued at full, they cannot then aſſure crhemſclues of anic 
infallible proofe or cuident ſucceſlce that may diſcouer, 
which reaſons carried greateſt weight ; and ſo euerie di- 
uine caſterh how he may beſt ground himſclte, and an- 
{were with moſt apparence to the aduerſe parties argu- 
ments; his owne tepuration ſaued, and this is all wherea: 
bouts he muſt beltow his endeuour. But the charge ofa 
Phiſition, and a Generall iathe field, aftcr he hath well 
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166 ' TheTriallof Wits: 
diſcourſed and refured rhe grounds of the contrarie par- 
tie, is ro marke the ſucceile, which if ir be good, he foal 
beheld for diſcreet ; if bad,all men will know that he re- 
lied vpon guilctull reaſons. | 
Tn martess of faith propounded by the Church, there 
can bcfall none crrour: for God, beſt weeting how vn- 
certaine mens reaſons are, and with how great facilitie 
they runne headlong to be deceiued, confenteth not, 
that matters ſo high and of fo weightic importance, 
ſhould reſt ypon our onely determination : but when 
two orthree are gathered togitherin his name, with the 
folemmtie of the Church, he forthwihentreth into the 
midiſt of them, as preſident of the ation, and ſo giueth 
allowance to that which they fay well, andreaueth their 
errours, and of himſelfe reucaleth that, ro whoſe notice 
by humane forces we cannot attaine, The proofe then 
Which the reaſons formed in marters of faith muſt te. 
cciue, is to aduiſe well whether they prooue or inferre 
the fame, which the Catholicke church faith and decla- 
reth : for if they colle& ought to the contraric , then 
(without doubt) they are faultic : but in other queſtions 
where the vnderſtanding hath libertic of diſcourſe, 
there hath not yet any maner bin aduiſed to know what 
realons conclude , nor when the vnderſtanding doth 
well compound a truth : onely we relie yponthe good 
conſonance which they make, and that is an argument 


which may erre : for many falſe points carrie better ap. 


parence and likelier proofe of truth, thanthe true them. 
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Phiſitions,and ſuchas commaund in martiall affaires, | 


hauc ſucceſſc and experience for proofe of their reaſons. 
For if ten captains proue by many reaſons, that it is beſt 
to ioyne bartaile, and ſomany (onthe other ſide) _—_ 
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_ thecontrarie, that which ſucceedeth, will confirme the 


one opinion, and conuincethe other. And if two Phiſt- 
tions diſpute, whether the patientfſhall die or liue; after 
he is cured or deceaſed, it will whoſe reaſon 
was beſt . But for all this, the ſucceſle is yer no ſufficient 
proofe: for whereas an cf hath- many cauſes, it may 
yery well betide happily for one cauſe, and yet the rea- 
ſons (perhaps) were grounded onacontatie. Ariitotle 
morcouer affirmeth , That to kndw what reaſons con- 
clude, it is good to enſue the common opinion 3 for if 
many wiſe men ſay and affirme one ſelfe thing , and all 
conclude with the ſame reaſons, it-is a figne (thoughto- / 
picall) that they are concluſiue, and that theyccompound 
well the truth. Butwho fo taketh this into due conſide- 
ration, ſhall find it a proofe ſubic& alſo vnto beguiling; 
for inthe forces of the ynderſtanding, waight is of more ' 
preheminence than number : for it fareth not inthis, as 
in bodily forces, that when niany ioyne together ro lift 
vp a waight,they preuaile much,and when few, but little: 
bur to atraine tothe notice of attuth deeply hidden,one 
high vnderſtanding is of more value than a hundred 
thouſand which are riot comparable thereuntoz and the 
reaſon is, becauſe the vnderſtandings helpe nor eacho-» 
ther, neither of many make one, as it fals-out in badily 
powers. Therefore well fayd the wiſe man, Haue- many 
peace-makers,but take one of a thouſand to be thy coun- 
ſcllour ; as it he ſhould fay, Keepe for thy ſelfe-many 
friends, who may defend thee when thou ſhalt bee dri- 
uen to cometo hand-ſtrokes, bat to aske counſell,chuſe 
onely one amongſt a thouſand . Vhich ſentence was 


| allo expreſſed by Heraclitus, who layd, One with me is 


worth a thouland. In comentions and cauſes, cuery leatr- 
ned man bethinketh how he may beſt ground himſelfe 
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on reaſon; but aſter he hath well renolucdenery thing, 
there isno:artwhichcanmake hin know with aflurance 
wherher his vndetſtanding hane made that compoſiti- 
on-which in iuſtice is requiſic : for if one pleader prooue 
with law in hand, That reaſon ſtandeth on the deman. 
dants fide; and another by way alſo of the law, prooucth 
the like forthe defendant: what remedie ſhall we deuile, 
ro know which of the two pleaders hath formed his rea- 
ſons beſt 2 The ſentence of the Iudge maketh no de- 
monſtration of true juſtice, neither canthe ſame be rear- 
med aſucceſle,for his ſentence(alſo)is but an opinion,and 
he doth none other than cleaue to one of the two plea- 
ders: and to increaſe the number of learned men in one 
ſelfe opinion, isno argument to perſuade, that what they 
reſolue vpon,is therefore true : for we haue alreadie afhr- 
| medandprooued, that many weake capacities (though 
they ioyne in one, to 'diſcouer fome darke - concciued 
truth) crarriueto the power and force of ſome 
one alone,if the ſame be an ynderſtanding ofhigh reach, 
And that the ſentence of the Iudge maketh no demon- 
ſtration, is plainely ſeene,in that at another higher ſcat of 
iuſtice they reucrſe the ſame and giue a diuerſe iudge- 
ment: and (which is worſt) it may ſo fall, that the infe- 
riour judge was'of anabler capacitic thanthe ſuperiour, 
and his opinion more conformable vnto reaſon. And 
thatthe ſentence of the ſuperiour iudge, is nut a ſuffici- 
ent proofe of iuſtice neither, iris a matter very manifeſt ; 
for in the ſame actions, and from the fame iudges, with- 
out adding or reauing airy one-jot, we {ce daily contra- 
rie ſchtences to iflue . And he tharonceis decciued by 
placing confidence in hisowae reaſons, falleth duly in- 
to ſuſpe&, that he may be decciued of new . VV here- 
through we ſhould theleffe relic vpon his opinion, For 
| (141 0A | he 
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he. that is once riaughr (fayrh the wiſe man) chaſe him 
from cher. .| Pleaders/fecing the vatietic of 'ynder- 
ſtandivgs- which poſlefle the judges, and that each of 
thera is afteionate to. the reaſon which beſt ſquareth 
with his wit, and that ſometime they take ſatisfation ar 
one argument,and ſometimes afſenero the contrary they 
thereupon boldly: chruſt chemſclues foorth- ro defend 
cuery cauſe incontrouerſic, both on the part afhrmatiue 
and the negatiue; andthis ſo much the rather, becauſe 
they ſec by experience, that in the one manner and the 
other, they have a ſentence in their fauour, and ſo that 
comes very rightly-ro be verefied; which wiſdome-fayd, 
The thoughts of mornall men are timorous, and their 
foreſights yncertaine. The remedie then which we hauc 
apainf this , ſeeing the reaſons of the Lawyer faile in 
proofe and experience, ſhall be, to make choice of men 
of great vnderſtanding ,, who may be iudges and plea- 
ders; Forthe reaſons and arguments of ſuch (ſayth Ar+ 
ftotle) areno lefle cerraine and firme, than experience it 
ſclfe. And by making this choice,it ſeemerth,that the com- 
monwealth reſteth aſſured, that her officers ſhall admi- 
niſter iuſtice .. But if they giue them all ſcope to: enter 
without makingtriall oftheirwit,as the vie is at this day, 
the inconueniences (which we haue noted will ener 
more befall. i 
By what ſignes it may be knowne, that hewho ſhall 
ſtudie the lawes,. hath che difference of wit requifit to 
this facultic, heretofore (after a fort)-we have Expreſſed: 
bur yer, to renewit to the:memorie,:and'to prooutethe 
ſame more at large, we muſt know, that the child who 
being (ct to read, ſoone learnerh to know his letters, and 
can pronounce cuery one with facilitie', according as 
they beplaccdin the A BC,giuethtoken,thacheſhall be 
213% endowed 


endowed with much memorie, for fuch aworke as this 
(for certaine) is not performed by the yn ! 
nor by the imagination, but it apperrainerhi ynto the 
fice of the memorie, to preſerue the figures of things, 
and to report the natures of cach,! when: occaſion ſo re- 
quixeth: and where much memorie-twelleth, we haue 
prooucd before, thatdefault of ynderſtanding allo raig- 


- To write alſo with ſpeed, and a faire handy we ſayd, 
thatit bewraicd an imagination,wherethrough the child 
who in few daies will frame his band, and write his lines 
nel, and his; letcts-cuen, and-wich-goad forme and 
figure, yeelderh ſigne of. meane vaderſtanding : for this 
worke is performed by the imagination, and theſe two 
powers encounter in that contrarictic which wee haue 
alrcadic ſpoken of and noted. | 

And if being ſet tro Gramtner, he learne the ſame with 
little labour, and in ſhort time make good Latines, and 
"write fineepiſtles,with the well ruled cloſes of Cicero, he 

ſhall neucr be good iudge nor pleader , for it is a ſigne 
that he hath much memorie, and(ſaue by great miracle) 
he will be of lender diſcourſe. But if ſuch a one wax ob- 
ſtinat in plodding at the lawes, and ſpend much time in 
the ſchooles, he will proouc a famous reader, and ſhall 
hauc a ſtint of many hearersfor the Latine tongue is ve- 
ry gratious in chaircs, andto read with great ſhew, there 
ate requiſit many allegations, and to fardell vp in cuery 
law, whatſocuer hath beene written touching the ſame; 
and to this purpoſc, memoric-is of more neceſsitic than 
diſcourſe. And albeit it is true, thatinthe chaire hee bee 
co diſtinguiſh, inferre, argue, wudge, and chule, to gather 
che true ſence of the law ; yet inthe end he putteth the 
calc as beſt liketh hinfelfe, he mooues doubrs, makerh 


obictions, 
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obieftions,and giucth ſentence after his ownewill, with- 
our that any gainclay him: for which ameane diſcourſe 
is ſufficicat . Bur when one pleader ſpeaketh- for'the- 
ntife, and another for the defendant, and a'third 
wycr lupplicth the iudges place; this is.a true conero- 
uerſic,and men cannot ſpeake fo at randon,as when th 
| skirmiſh without an aduerſaric . And if the child profit 
flenderly in Grammer, we may thereby gather, that he 
hath a goud diſcourſc : I ſay we may ſo coniefture, be- 
cauſcit tolloweth not of neceſsitic, tharwhoſocuer can- 
not learne Latine, hath therefore ſtraightwaies a 
diſcourſe, ſecing we haue prooucdtofore, that children 
of great imagination neuer greatly profit in the Latine 
rongue ; but thar which: may beſt diſcoucr this, is Lo- 
gicke : for this ſcience carrieth the ſame proportion 
with'the vnderſtanding ,-as the touchſtane dh gold. 
W herethrough it fallerh out certaine, thar if he who ta- 
keth leſflonin - arts, begin not within a moneth.ortwo 
to diſcourſe and to caſt doubts 3 and.if there come not in 
his head arguments: andanſweres urthe matter which is 
treated of, Be is void of diſcourſe :.bur if he prooue'to- 
wardly in his ſcience, it is atrinfallible argument, thathe 
is cndued with a good vnderſtanding forthe lawes, and 
ſo he may forthwith addi& himſelfe to ſtudic them with 
out longer tarrying.. Albeit I would'/holditberterdone; 
+ firſtrotunthroughthe arts, becauſe Logicke, in reſpect 
of the vnderitanding, is noughtels than-thoke ſhackles 
which we clap on the legs of an:vatrained Mule,:which 
going with them many daics, taketha ſteddie and ſcemly 
ace . Such a march doth the vndcritanding makein 
is diſputations, when it firſt bindeth- the-ſame with-uhe 
rules and precepts of Logicke : bur chis. child whons 
we gocthus-wife examining, reape no profie irithe: La- 
Unc: 
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tine, tongue, ;ncither can.come away with Logicke as 
wee requiſtt, it bchooucth. to trie whether he 

a good 1magination,crewe take him from the lawes; for 
herein is lapped vp a very great ſecret, and it is good thar 
the commonwealth be done to ware therof; and it is,that 
there arc ſome Lawyers, who getting vpinto the chaire, 
worke miracles in interpreting the texts, and others in 
pleading: burif you pur-the of mſtice into their 
hands, they hauc no more abilicie to goucrne, than as if 
the lawes had neuer beene enafted toany ſuch end :-and 
contratiwilſe, ſome other there are, who with three mil- 
vnderitood lawes, which they haue learned at all aduen- 
tures ; being placed in any goucrnment, there cannot 
mote be defired at any:mans hands than they will per- 
forme, Atwhich cffc&,ſome curious wits take wonder, 
becauſe they ſincke norinto the depth of the cauſe, from 
whence it may grow :”"and the reaſon is, that gouern- 
ment appcrtaineth to the imagination, and not to the 
vnderſtanding nor the memorie. And thatthis is ſo, the 
matter may, veric manifeſtly be prooued,, conſidering 
| thatthe:commonwealth is to-be compounded with or- 
der and concert, with cuery thing in his due place, which 
al put togither, maketh good figure and correſpondence. 
And this (fundrie times heretofore ) we baue prooued 
to be a workei of the imagination : and it ſhall prooue 
nought &ls to-place a great Lawyer to be a gouernour, 
that-to make adeafe man a Tudge in muſicke; but this is 
ordinarily to be ynderſtood,and not as an vniucrſall rule: 
for we: haucalreadic prooucd, it is poſsible that Nature 
canvnite great ynderſtanding with much imagination 3 
. fo ſhall there follow no repugnancie to be a good ptea- 
derand affamous gouernour : and we heretofore diſco- 
ucred, that Natute' being endowed: with all the _ 
whic 
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which ſhe may poſſefſe, and with matter well ſeaſoned, 
will make a man of great memorie, andof great ynder- 
ſtanding, and. of much imagination; whoſtudying the 
| lawes, willproouea famous reader, great pleader;and 

no lefſe gouernour: but Nature makes fo few ſuch,as this 

cannot paſle for a generall rule. ; oP 


CHAP. XII. 


How it may be prooued, that of Theoricall phificherpart ap- 
pertaineth tothe meneoyie, and part to the under ſlan- 
ding, and the pratticke to the imagination. - 

| Har time the <Habrin Phiſicke flouti. 


2M NT ay 
— AC ' ſhed, there was a Phiſition'very famous, 
WIE as well in reading, as in writing , argu- 
'vW) ing,diſtinguiſhing, anſwering, and con- 
W's cluding ; who, men would thinke (in 
reſpect of this profound knowledge) were able-to re- 
uiye the dead; and to' heale any' difeaſe whatlocuer, 
and yet the contrarie came to- paſſe : for hee neuer 
rooke anie patient in cure , who miſcatried not vn- 
der his hand . Whereat greatly ſhaming, and quite 
out of countenance , hee went -and made hitſelte a 
Frier, complaining on his cuil fortune, being nor able 
ro concciue the cauſe how hee came'fo to mitſe.. And 
becauſe the freſheſt examples affoord ſureſt' provfe, 
and doe moſt {way the ynderitanding , it was held by 
many graue Pnifitions, that 7ohn_Areentier, a Philiti- 
on of our time, farre turpafſed Gale, in reducing the 
art of Phiſicke to- a better method : and- yet for all - 
this, it isreported of him, that he-was ſo intortnaate in 
practiſe, as nopatient of his countrey durſt take Phiſicxe 
at. 
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at his hands, fearing ſome diſmall ſucceſle. Hereatir ſee- 
meth the vulgar haue good reaſon to maruell, ſeeing by 
experience (not onely'inthoſc rehearſed by vs, bur alſo 
in many others with whom men haue dayly to deale) 
that if the Phiſition be a great clearke, for the ſame rea- 
ſon he is vnfit to miniſter. 

Of this effe& 11iforle procured to render a reaſon, 
but could not find it.þut. He thought, that the cauſe why 
the reaſonable Phiſitions of his time failed in curing, 
previ, fr.thatſuch men hed oncly a generall notice, and 

not cuetie particular complexion; contraricto the 
Emperickes, whole principall ſtudie bent it ſclfe to know 
the properties of cuery ſcucrall perſon, and let paſſe the 
gencrall: but he was void ofreaſon;for both the one and 
the. other exerciſed themſclues abour particular cures, 
and endeuoured (ſonmch as in them lay) ro know cach 
ones nature ſing]y by ir ſelfe . The difficultie then con- 
ſiſterth in nothing els, than to know for what cauſe ſo 
well learned Phiſitions, though they exerciſe themſclucs 
all cheir life long in'curing ; yet neuer grow skilfull jn 
praQtiſe, and yet other ſimple ſoules with three or foure 
rules, learne very ſoone : and the ſchollers can more 
skill of miniſtring chan they. 

The true anſwere of this doubt holdeth no little dif- 
ficultie, ſeeing that £4 #/fozle could not find ir out, nor 
anertaeitia ſome ſort)any part thereof, Bur groun- 
ding on the principles of our dodrine , we will delwer 
the Game : for we muſt know,that the petfeQtion ofa phi- 
ſtion conſiſteth in rwo things, no leſle neceſlarie to at- 
taine theendof his art, than two legs are to goe with- 
out halting . The firſt is, to weet by way of method, the 
precepts and rules of curing men in generall, without 
deſcending to particulars. The ſecond, to belong time 
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exerciſedin practiſe, and to haue viſited many patients : 
= = are =_ ſo different _ from other, er ir 
vers things they agtee ; neither fo conioyned, but thar 
there ent ends Maetdenlariale of ſuch condition, as 
they can neuer bee delivered by fpeech, nor written, 
nortaught,nor fo colleed, as that they may be reduced 
into/art: burto know them,is onely granted to him,who 
| hathoftenſeene and hadthem in handling, Which may 
eafily be conceiucd, 'confidering that mans face, being 
compoſed of fo ſmall a number of parts,as are two eyes, 
a - ey mouth,and a fo _ _ ſha- 
peth yet therein ſo many compoſitions and combinati> 
ons,as if you aſſemble wakke a hundred thouſand men, 
each one hath a conmtenance fo different from other, and 
proper to himfelfe, that it falleth out a miracle ro find 
two whodo altogither reſemble. The like berideth in the 
foure elements, and inthe foure firſt qualities, hor, cold, 
moiſt, and drie, by the harmoniqpf which, the life and 
health of man js compounded : and of fo flender a num- 
ber of parts, Nature maketh ſo many proportions, that 
if a hundred thouſand men be begotten, cach of them 
comes to the world with a health ſo peculiar and proper 
to himſelfe, that if God ſhould on the ſudden miraculou- 
fly change their propottion of theſe firlt qualities, they 
would all become ſick,except fometwo or three, thar by 
greatdiſpoſition had the like conſonance 8: Sr 
W hence rwo concluſions are neceſſarily interred. The 
firlt is, that euetic man who falleth ſficke, ought robe cu- 
red conformable to his particular proporcionzinſort, that: 
if the Phiſition reſtore himnor co'his firſt conſonance 
of humours, he cannot recoucr. The fecond,that to-per- 
forme this as it ought, is requiſit, rhe Phiſition have firſt 
fcen and dealt with the patient ſundry times in — 
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by feeling his pulſe, peruſing bis ſtate, and what manner 
countenance and, complexion he is of, to the end char 
when he ſhall fall ficke , he may iudge how farre he is 
fom his health, and in miniſtring vnto him, may know 
to what point he isto reſtore him. For the firſt, (namely 
to weet and vnderſtand the Pheoricke and compoſition 
of the art) ſaith Galey,it is neceſlariero be endowed with 

eat diſconric and! cuch memorie : forthe one part of 
Phiſcke conſiſterh in tcaſon, andthe other in experience 
and hiſtoric . To the firſt is yaderitanding requilite, and 
tothe orher memoric, and it reſting a matter of ſo grear 
difficultic, to vairc chele,two powers in a large degree; it 
folloywerh of force; tharthe Phiſition become vnapt for 
the Theoricke, VV herethraugh we bchold many PhiſG- 
tions, learned inthe Greeke and Latine rongue,and great 
Anotomilſts and Simpliciſts (all workes ofthe memorie) 
who brought to arguing or diſputation, or to find our 
the cauſc of anic cfte& that apperraincth to the vnder- 
ſtanding, can (mall skillchereot. 

/ The contraric befallech in others, who ſhew great 
wit and ſuffiencie in the Logicke and Philoſophie of 
this art, but being ſer tothe Latine and Grecke rongue, 
touching {imples and anotomies, candoe little, becauſe 
memaric mas eo is wanting : forthis cauſe Galen laid ve- 
ry well, That it is no maruell, if among ſo great a multi- 
tude of men, who praftiſe the exerciſe and ſtudie of the 
art of Phiſicke and Philoſophic, ſo few are found to pro- 
fic therein,and yeclding the reaſon, he ſaith, It requires a 
great toile co find out a wit requilite for this Scicace 3 or 
amaiſter who can.teach the ſame with perfe&tion, jor can 
ſtudic it with diligence and attention . But with all thcſe 
reaſons Galen goeth groping, forhe could not hit the 
cauſe whence it comes to paſle, that few perſons profit 


in 


in Phaſick; Yet in ſaying it was a great laboutto find 
a wit requiſit for this ſcience, he (pake truth; albeiche did 
not ſo far-forth (pecifie the ſame, as we will : namcly, for 
thatit is ſo difficult a matter to vnice a great vnderitan- 
ding with much memorie, no man attaineth to the 
depth of Theoricall Phiſick. And for that there is found 
a repugnancic berweene the vaderſtanding and the ima- 
gination (whercunto we will now proouc, that praiſe 
and the $kill to cure with cercaintic, apperraineth) ir is a 
miracle to find out a Phiſition, whois both a great The- 
oriſt, and withall a great praCtitiener, or contrariwiſe a 
great praCtitioner, and very well ſeen in Theorick. And 
that the imagination, andnort the vnderſtanding, isthe 
power wherof the phyſition 1s to ſerue himſelſe inknow- 
ing and curing the diſcaſcs of particular perſons, may ea- 
fily be prooued. | 
Firlt of all prcſuppoſing the doctrine of Ariſftotle,who 
afficmeth, That the vnderltanding cannot know particu 
lars, neither diſtinguiſh the one trom the other, nor dif- 
cerne the time and place, and other particularities which 
make men different ech trom other: andthat euery one 
is 10 be cured after adiucrs manct ; andthe reaſons (as 
the vulgar Philoſophers auouch) for that the vnderſtan- 
ding is a ſpitituall power, and cannot be altered bythe 
particulars, which are repleniſhed with matter. And for 
this cauſe _£/totle (aid, That the ſence is of particulars; 
and the vnderſtanding of vniuerſals. LL 
If then medicines are to worke in particulars; and 
not in yniuerſals(which are vnbegotren, 'and yncarrup- 
tible) the vnderſtanding fallerh our tobe a power im 
pertinent for curing . Now the difficultic conliſteth in 
diſcerning why men of great vnderitanding cannot poſ- 
{elle good outward Rnces for the particulars, they be- 
N ing 
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mgpowetrs ſo repugnant':- and the reaſon is verie plain, 
and this is ic, That che ourward ſenſes cannot well per- 
forme their operations, vnlefle they be aſsiſted witha 
ood imagination: and this we are to prooue by the 0- 
pinion of Ariſtotle, who going abovr. to expreſſe what 
the imagination was, faith it is a motion cauſed by the 
outward (ence, in ſort, as the colour which multiplieth 
by the thing coloured,dorh alter the cie. And (o it fareth 
that this ſelte colour, which is in the chriſtallin humour, 
paſſeth farther into the imagination, and maketh therein 
the ſame figure which was in the cie. And if you demand 
of which of theſe two kinds the notice of the particular 
is made, all Philoſophers auouch (and that veric truely) 
that the ſecond figure is it which altercth the imaginati- 
on, and by them both is the notice cauſed , contorma- 
ble to that ſo common ſpeech, From the obieCt,and from 
the power the notice ſpringeth. But fromthe firſt which 
is inthe chriſtallin humour,and from the (ightfull power, 
growethno notice, if the imagination be not atrentiue 
thereunto, which the Phiſitions doe plainly proouc,ſay- 
ing, That if they lance or (carcthe fleſh of adileaſed ger- 
ſon,who for all that feeleth no pain, it ſhews a token that 
his imagination is diſtrafted into ſome profound con- 
templatton : whence we ſee allo by; experience in the 
ſound, that if they be raught into ſome imagination, 
they {ce not the things before them, nor heare though 
they be called,nor talt meat ſauorie or vnſlauorie, though 
they hauc it in their mouth, V herefore it is a thing cer- 
tainc, that not the vndetſtanding or outward fences, but 
the imagination, is that which maketh the judgement, 
and taketh notice of particular things, 
It followeth then, that the Phiſnion who is well ſeene 
in Theoricke, tor that hee is indoyed with great vnder- 
ſtanding 
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, or great memorie, | a 
akibate, ccheaingde inhis imagination: And 
contrariwiſe, he that proouetha good praQtitioner, muſt 
of force be a bad Theoriſt : for much imagination can- 
not be yaited with much vnderſtanding and much me- 
morie. And this is the cauſe for which fo feware tho- 
roughly ſcene in phiſicke, or commit bur ſmall. errors in 
curing /: for, hot to halt inthe worke, 'it bchoouethco 
know the art, and to poſlefle: a good imagination, for 
putting the ſame in praftiſe, and we hauc prooucd that 
theſe cannor ſticke togither, 

The Phiſition neuer goeth to know and cure adif+ 
eaſe, but that ſecretly to humſelte he framerh aSylbgifme 
in Dary, though he be ncuerſo- well, experiencetl,, and 
the proote of his firſt proportion belongeth-ro-the vas 
derltauding, and of the ſecond to the imagination: for 
which cauſe, the great Theoriſts doe ordinarily erte in 
the m7#0r, andthe great prattitioners in the maror ::48 if 
we ſhould ſpeake atter this manner, Euecrie kauer which 
ſpringeth from cold and moiſt hamours, oughr:to.bee 
curcd with medicines hot and dric. (Taking the tokens 
ing of the cauſe) this feauer which the man endureth, de- 
penderch on humors cold and moiſt : therefore the ſame 
is to bee cured with medicines hot and dric. The vit- 
derſtanding will ſuthaently proouethe truth of the ma- 
zor becaulc it is an vniuerſall,ſaying; That cold and moiſt 
require for their ecmperature hot and dric : for cuctie 
qualitic 1s abated by his contraric . But comming to 

roouc the mrror, thore the vnderſtanding 15 of no yas 
e: for that the ſame is particular and of another iuriſe 
dition, whoſe notice appertaineth to the imagination, 
tm the proper and particular tokens of the diſeaſe 
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Andif che ing isto be taken from the feaner, or 
from his cauſe, the vaderſtanding cannot reach thereun- 
to : onely it teacheth the rokening 1s ro be taken from 
that which-ſhbeweth greateſt perill ; bur which of thoſe 
tokeniangs is greateſt, is only knowne to the imagination, 
by counting the damages which the tcauer produceth, 
with thoſe of the Synrones of the cuill, and the cauſe, 
and the ſmall or much torce ofthe power. To attaine this 
notice, the imagination poſletieth certaine vnurrerable 
properties, with which the ſame clecreth 'matters that 
cannat bee expreſſed nor conceived , neither is there 
found any art to teach them . VW herethrough we (ce 
a Phyſicion enterto vilita/paticnt, and by meanes of his 

t, his hearing, his ſmelling, and his feeling, he knows- 

chings which ſceme impolsible. In ſort,that if we de- 
maund of the ſame Phyſition, how he could come by ſo 
readic a knowledge, himſclfe cannot tell the realon : for 
it isa grace which fpringeth trom the fruictulnetle of the 
imagination, which by another name is tearmed a readi- 
neſflc of capacitic, which by common ſignes, and by vn- 
certaine conieQures , and of {mall importance, in the 
rwinckling of an eye knoweth a hundred differences of 
things, wherein the force of curing and prognoſticating 
with certainetic conliſterh. 

This ſpice of promprneſſe, men of great vnderſtan- 
ding doe want, for that it is a part of the imagination; for 
which cauſe, hauing the tokens betore their eyes (which 
giue them notice how the diſcaſe fareth) it worketh no 
manner alteration in their ſences, for that they want ima- 

ination. A Phyſition once asked me in great ſecreſie, 
hat the cauſe was, that hehauing ſtudied with much 
curioficic all the rules and conſiderations of the art 
prognoſticatiue; and being therein throughly inſtruted, 
yet 
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could neuer hit the truth in any prognoſtication 
Ahich he made. To whom(I mn A yeclded this 
anſwer that the art of Phiſickis learned with one power, 
and put in execution with another . /This man hadayve- 
ric good vnderſtanding, but wantcd imagination : bur 
in this doQtrine there ariſeth a difficultic very great, and 
that is, how Phiſitions of great imagination can learne 
the art of Phiſicke, ſeeing they want that of vnderſtan- 
ding : andif ic berruc, that ſuch were better than thoſe 
who were well learned, to what end ſeructh it to ſpend 
time inthe ſchools? tothis may be anſwered, that firſt 
to know the artof Philicke, is a matter veric important: 
for in two or three yeares a man may learn all that which 
the ancients haue bin getting in two or three thouſand. 
Andif aman ſhould hercinaſcertaine himſelte by expe- 
rience , it were requilit that he liucd ſome thouſands of 
yeeres, and in experimenting of medicines, hee ſhould 
kill an infinir number of perſons, before he could attaine 
to the knowledge of their qualities : from whence we 
are freed, by reading the bookes of reaſonable experien» 
ced Phiſitions, who giue aduertiſement of that in wri- 
ting, which they found ont inthe whole courſe of their 
lives ; to the end that the Phiſirions of theſe daics may 
miniſter ſome receits with aſſurance, and take heed of 
otherſome as venomous. 

Beſides this,we are to weet, that the common and vul. 
gar points of all arts are very plain andeaſic to learne,and 
yet the moſt important of the whole worke. And con- 
crariwiſc, the molt curious and ſubrile, are the moſt ob- 
(cure, and of leaſt neceſsitie for curing, And men of great 
imagination, are not altogither depriucd of vnderſtan- 
ding,nor of memorie, V herethrough,by hauing theſe 
rwo powers in ſome meaſure, they are ableto lcarne the 
N uj moſt 
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. molſtneceſiaric points of Phiſicke : for that they are 
a and with the good imagination. which they 
e,can berter looke into the diſcale and the cauſe ther. 
of, thanthe cunningelt doctors . Beiides that, the ima« 
gination is it which finderh out the occaſion of the re- 
medie that ought to be applic(, in which grace the grea- 
teſt part of praQtiſe conlilteth: for which cauſe Galexſaid, 
Thatthe proper name of a Phiſition,was,T he finder out 
of occaſion. 

Now to be able to know the place, the time, andthe 
occaſion,for certaine,is-a worke of the imagination, fince 
it troucheth figure and correſpondence ; but the diffcul- 
tie conſiſtethin knowing (amongit ſo many ditfcrences 
as there arc of the imagination) to which of them che 
praftiſe of Phiſicke appertaineth , for itis certaine, that 
they all agree notin one {eltc particular reaſon: which 
contemplation hath giuen me much more toile and la- 
bour of ſpiric than all the reſidue ; and yer for all that, I 
cannot as yet yeeld the dame a fitting name, valcſle it 
\pring from a leſle degree of heat, which partaketh that 

ifterence of imagination, wherewith verſes and ſongs 
are cndited. Neither doe I clic altogether on this, for the 
reaſon whereon I ground my lelfe, is, that ſuch as I haue 
marked to be good praQtitioners,do all piddte ſomewhat 
inthe art of vcrſifying, and raiſc not vp their contempla« 
tion very high, and their verſes arc not of any rare excel- 
lencie, which may alſo betide, for that their hear excee- 
deth that tearme which is requiſit for poctric: and if it 
ſocometo paſle for this reaſon, the heat ought ro hold 
Avch qualitie , as ir ſomewhat dric the ſubſtance of the 

raine, aud yet much reſolue not the naturall heat, al- 
beit (if che ſame paſle further) ir breeecth noguill ditfe- 
ence of the wit for Philicke, for it yniterh the vnder- 
Nanding 
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ſanding tothe imagination by aduſtion. But the imagji 
nation is not ſo good for curing , as this which I 
which inuiteth a man to be a witch, ſuperſtitious,a magj- 
can,a decciuer,a | Hr fortuneteller, and acalker: 
for the diſeaſes of men are fo hidden, and deliuer their 
motions with ſo great ſecrecie,that ic bchoouecth alwaics 
to goe calking aka che marter is. 

This difference of imagination way hardly be found 
in Spaine,for rofore we haue proucd, that the inhabuants 
of tis region want memoric and imagination, and haue 
good diſcourſe : neither yet the imagination of ſuch as 
dwell towards the North,is of auailc in Phiſicke,for it is 
very {low and flacke,onely the ſame is towardly to make 
clockes,piftures,poppers,and other ribaldries which are 
impertinent for mans ſeruice, : 

AZ&3ypralone is the region which ingendereth in his 
inhabicants this difference of imagination, wherthrough 
the Hiſtorians never make an cnd of telling, how great 
enchaunters the ZAgyptians are, and how readie for ob- 
taining things, and finding cemedies to their necelsiries, 
Toſeph to cxaggerat the wiſedome of Salomon,layd inthis 
manner, So great was the knowledge and wiſedome - 
which Sal/omonrecciued of God,that he outpaſlcd all the 
ancients, and cuen the very Egyptians, who were repu- 
ted the wiſeſt of all others. And Plaroallo layd, that the 
&2yptians exceeded all the men of the world in skill 
how to get their liuing which abilitic appertainethto 
the imagination . And that this is true, may plainely ap- 
peare, for thatall the ſciences belonging to the imagina- 
tion, were firſt deuiſed in Zgypr, as the Mathemarickes, 
Aſtrologie, Arithmeticke, PerſpeQiue, Tudiciarie, and 
che reſt. But the argument which molt ouerrulerh me in 
this behalfe,is,that when Francis of /alows king of France, 
. Nuj was 
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was moleſted by along infirmitie, and ſaw that the Phi. 
ſitions of his houſhold and court, could-yeceld him no 
remedie,he would ſay cuery time when his feauer increa- 
ſed, It was not poſsible that any Chriſtian Phiſirion could 
cure him, neither at their hands did he euer hope for re- 
couerie : wherethrough one time agrecued to ſee him- 
ſelfe thus vexed with this feauer, he diſpatched a poſt in- 
to Spaine, praying the emperour Charles the fifth, that 
he would ſend him a Iew Phiſition, the beſt of his court, 
touching whom he had vnderſtood, that he was able to 
yeeld him remedie for his ſickneſle, if by art ir might be 
effeed ., Ar this requeſt the Spaniards made much 
game ,*and all of them concluded it was an humorous 
conceit of a man,whoſe braines were turmoiled with the 
feauer . But for all this, the Emperour gaue commande- 
ment, that ſach a Phiſition ſhould be ſought our, if any 
there were, though to find him, they ſhould be driuen to 
ſend out of his dominions: and when none could be met 
withall, he ſent a Phiſition newly made a Chriſtian, ſup- 
poſing that he might ſerue to ſarisfie the kings humour. 
But the Phiſicion being arriuedin France, and brought 
to the kings preſence ; there paſſed betweene them a gra- 
tious diſcourſe, in which it appeared, that the Phiſition 
wasa Chriſtian : and therefore the king would receiue 
no phiſicke at his hands . The king with opinion which 
he fad conceiued of the Phiſition, that he was an He- 
brue, by way of paſsing the time, asked him whether he 
were not as yet wearie in looking for the Meſsias promi- 
ſed inthe law 2 The Philition anſwered; Sir I expe not 
any Mcſsias promiſed inthe Iewes law . You are veric 
wiſe in that (replied the king : ) for the tokens which 
were deliuercd in the divine Scripture , whereby to 
know his comming , arc all fulfilled many daics agoe. 

| T his 
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This number of daics (reioyned the Phiſition) we 
Chriſtians doe well reckon: for'there are now finiſhed 
1542 ycarcs, that hee came and. conuerled in the world 
33 yearcs 3 in the end of which he died on the crofle, and 
the third day roſe againe, and afterwards aſcended into 
heauen, where he now remaineth . VV hy then (quoth 
. the king) you are a Chriſtian ? yea Sir, by the grace of 
God I am a Chriſtian(quoth the Phiſicion:)then(anſwe- 
red the king)return you home to your own dwelling in 
good time : for in mine owne houſe and court I haue 
Chriſtian Phiſitions very excellent, and I held you for a 
Jew, who (in mine opinion) are thoſe that haue beſt na- 
turall abilitic to cure my dileaſe. After this manner he li- 
cenced him to depart, without once ſuffering him to 
tecle his pulſe, or (ee his ſtate, or telling him one word 
of his gricte. And forthwith he ſent to Conſtantinople 
for a Iew, who healed him with the onely milke of a 
ſhee Aſle. 
T his imagination of king Fraxcu(as I thinke)was ve- 
ry true, and I haue ſo conceiued it to be, for that in the * 
great hot diltemperatures of the braine, I haue prooued 
tofore, how the imagination findeth out that, which 
| (the partic being ſound) could neuer haue done . And 
becauſe it ſhall not ſeeme that I haue ſpokenin icaſt, and 
without relying herein vpon a materiall ground, you 
ſhall vnderſtand, thatthe varicties of men, as well in the 
compoſitions of the boauc, as of the wit and conditions 
of the ſoule, ſpring from their inhabiting countrics of 
different temperature, from drinking divers waters, and 
fromnot vſing all of them one kind of food. V herein 
Plato (aid, Some through variable windes and heats,arc 
amongſt themſclues diucrs in manner atk kinds: others 
through the waters and food which ſpring of the _ 
who. 
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who not onely in their bodies , but in their minds alſo 
_ can'$killto doethings betterand worſe : as if he ſhould 
ſay,ſome menare di from others, either by tcaſon 
of the contrarie aire, or through drinking ſeuerall wa- 
cers, or forthat they feed not all ypon one kind of meat, 
and this difference is diſcerned not onely in the counte- 
nance and demcanure of the bodie , but alſo in the wit 
of the ſoule. 

If I then ſhall now prooue, that the people of Iſracll 
dwelt many yeares in Feyps and that departing from 
thence, they did cat and drinke waters and meats, which 
are appropriat ro make this difference of imagination; I 
{halithen yeeld a demonſtration for the opinion of the 
king of France, and by conſequence we ſhall vnderſtand 
what wits of men are in Spaineto be made choiceof, 
for ſtudying the art of Phiſicke: As touching the firſt, we 
muſt know, that Abraham asking tokens whereby to 
be aſſured, that he or his deſcendents ſhould poſleſle the 
land of promiſe;the text ſayth, that whileſt he Nlepr, God 
» made him anſwere, laying, Know that thy ſeed ſhall be a 
ſtranger in a countrey not his owne, andthey ſhall make 
them vaderlings in bondage, and afflit them for 400 
yeares, notwithitanding I will iudge that nation whom 
they ſerue, andafter this, they ſhall depart from thence 
with great ſubſtance 3 which propheſic was accompli- 
ſhed: albeit God for certaine reſpefs, added thercunto 
30 yeares more, for which cauſe the Scripture ſayth, Bur 
the abode of the children of Iſracll in Egypt, was 430 
yeares,which being finiſhed, that very day the whole ar- 
mic of the Lord departed out of the land of Zgypr. Bur 
alchough this rexc ſay manifeſtly, that the people of Il- 
racll abode in Kpypr 4oo yeares, a gloſle declarcth,that 
theſe yeates were the whole time which Iraell went on 
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igrimage age, vntill he poſſeſſed his owne countrey. In 
_— 16 remained in but 210 yeares, Which 
declaratzgi agreeth not well with that which, S; Stephen 
the CE—_ made ia his diſcourſe to the Tewes, 
namely, chat the people of Iſracl was 430 ycarcs in the 

bondagt of ZAgypr. | 

And albeit the abode of 2to yeares ſufficed, that the 
qualicics of Egypt might take hold inthe people of IC. 
racl, yet the times whiles they liued abroad, was noloſt 
ſcaſon, in reſpeQ of that which appertaincth to the wit: 
for thoſe who liuc in bondage, in miſcrie, in affliction, 
and in ſtrange countries, engender mych. choller aduſt, 
becauſe they want libertie of ſpeech, and of reucnging 
their iniuties: and this humour, whenthe farne is growne 
dric, becommeth the inltrument of ſubtiltic, of craft, and 
of mallice : whence we (ce by experience, thatif aman 
rake hell for bad manners and conditions, he cannor find 
worſe thau in aſlaue, whoſe imagination alwaics occu- 
picth it (elfe, in deuifing how to-procure dammage to his 
mailter, and freedome to himſelfe . Morcoucr, the land 
which the people of Iſracl walked through, was not 
much cſtranged nor different from the qualitics of /E- 
gypt: forin reſpect of the miſeric thereot, God promi- 
{cd Abrthamto giuc him another, much morc aboun- 
dant and fruitfull . And this is a matter greatly vercficd, 
as well in good naturall Philoſophic, as ia cxpericace, 
that barraine and beggerly regions, not far, nor plentiful 
of fruit, cngender men of very ſbarpe wit. Andcontrati- 
wiſe, x wa 26 and fcrtile ſoiles bring foorth perſons big 


limmed,couragious,and of great bodily torces, but verie 
ſlow of wit. 

Touching Greece, the Hiſtorians ncuer make an end 
to recount, how appropriat that region is to breed men 
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of greathabilitie, and particularly Ga/ex auoucheth; that 
it pw Irs: for a man to find a foole in Athens. 
And we muſt note, that this was a citie the maſt miſera- 
ble and moſt barren of all the reſt in Greece . VV hence 
wecolleQ,thatthrough the qualities of Egypr,and of the 
prouinces where the Hebrue people lived, they grew 
very quick of capacitic. Butitbehooucth likewiſe to vn- 
derſtand, for what cauſe the temperature of Fgypr pro- 
duceth this difference of imagination . And this will fall 
out a plaine matter when you are done to ware, that in 
this regionthe Sunne yeeldetha feruent heat: and there- 
fore the inhabitants haue their braine dried, and choller 
adult, the inſtrument ofwllineſle and aptnefle. In which 
ſence, Ariftorle demandeth,why the men of Athyopia 8 
Zgypt hauc their feet crooked, and are commonly curle- 
atedand flat noſed ? to which probleme he anſwereth, 
That the much heat of the country roſteth the ſubſtance 
of thele members, and wryeth them, as it draweth togi- 
ther a peece of leather Geby the fire; and for the ſame 
cauſc their haire curleth, and themſelues alſo are wily. 
And that ſuch as inhabit hor countries, are wiſcr than 
thoſe who are borne in cold regions , we haue alreadic 
prooucd by the opinion of .H:/otle: who demandeth 
 Whenceitgrowes,that menare wiſer in hot climats than 
in cold? But he wiſt notto anſwere this probleme, nor 
make diſtinQion of wiſedome : for we haue prooucd 
hcretofore, that in man there reſt two ſorts of wiſdome ; 
one whereof Plato. ſaid , Knowledge which is ſcucred 
from Iuſtice, ought rather to be tearmed craft than wilc- 
dome: anotherthere is found accompanied with iuſtice 
and {implicitic, without doubleneſle, and without wiles; 
and this is properly called Viſedome : for it goeth 
alwaics guided by iuſtice and dutic . They who inhabit 
very 


hot countries, are wiſe'in the firlt kind of wiſdome, 
Now let ys ſee whenthe people of Iſrael was depar- 
red out of: Agyprt, andcome into the deſart, what meat 
they dideat, what water they dranke, and of what tem- 
rature the aire was where they trauelled? that we may 
whether vpon this occaſion, the wit with which 
they iſlued out of bondage, rooke exchange; 'or whether 
the ſame were moreconfirmed in ther ?'Fortic yeares 
(ith the texr)God maintained this people with Manna, 
a meat ſo delicar and ſauourie, as any might be that ever 
men taſted in the world.In ſort,that Adoſes ſeeing the de- 
licacie and\goodneſle thereof, commanded his brother 
Aronto fl a veſlell, and place the ſame inthe Arkeof 
contederacie, to the end the' deſcendents of this peo- 
ple, when they were ſetled in the land of promiſe, might 
fee the bread with which God had fed their fathers, 
whiles they liucd in the wildernefſe, and how bad pay- 
ment they yeelded him in exchange of ſuch cheriſh- 
ments. And tothe end that we, who haue not ſcene this 
meat, may know of what manner the fame was: it will do 
well that we deſcribe the Manna which Nature maketh; 
and ſo adioyning thereunto the concert of a great delica- 
cie, we may wholly imagine his-gonodneſle. The matc- 
riall cauſc of which Manna is engendered, is a very de- 
licat vapour, whichthe Sunne,with the force of his heat, 
draweth vp trom the earth; the which taking ſtay aloft, 
is cancodtcd and. made perteR : and thenthe cold of the 
night comming on,it congealeth,andthrough his weigh- 
tineſie, turneth co fall ypon the trees and ſtones, where 
men gatherthe ſame, and preſcrue i in yeſlels ro lerue 
tor food. Iris called Deawy, and Airy honny, through 
the reſemblance which it beateth to- the deaw, and tor 
that 
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charit is made in the aire.' His colour is white, his auour 
ſweet as honny : his figure likethac of. Coriander, which 
fignes zhe holy 'Scri alfo' mr the Manna, 
whichrhe people of Iſrael did cat: and therefore I carry 
an imagination, that both were ſemblablein nature, Bur 
if that which God created were of more dclicat fub- 
ſtance; ſo much: the, berter ſhall we confirme our opini- 
on. Bur Tameucrof opinion; that God applicd himſelfe 
tonaturall meancs, 'whenwith them he could performe 
whar'he meant; and where nature wanted, his omnipo- 
tencie ſupplied. This I ay, becauſe to giue them Manna 
to eat. inthe deſart (beſides that which hereby he would 
Ggnific) me (cemeth was founded-in the felfe difpoſiti- 
on of the carth, which (cuecn atthis day) produceth the 
beſt Manna inthe world: : through which Galen affir- 
meth, That on Mount Libanus (which is not far diſtant 
from this place) there is great and very choice abun- 
dance : inſort, that che countrey people are wont to ſing 
in their paſtimes, That /ypzterraincth honny inthar regis 
on. And though itbetruc,that God miracylouſly created 
that Manna in ſuchquancicic, atſuch time, and on ſpeci- 
all daics ; yet it may be that it partaked the ſame nature 
with outs, as had alſo the water which Aoſes drew forth 
of therocke; and the fire which Ea with his word cau- 
{cd to raine from heauen z all of them naturall things, 
though miraculouſly brought to palle. 

The Manna deſcribed by the holy Scripture, it ſaich 
was as deaw,and as the ſeed of Coriander,white, and in 
taſt like honny, which conditions ate alſo.in the Manna 

roduced by nature. The temperature of this mear, the 
hiſitions ſay, is hot, and canſiſting of ſubtile and verie 
delicat parts, which compoſition the Manna caten by 
the Iews, ſhould allo ſeeme to haue : whereon (complai- 
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ning of his eenderneſle) they:laid/in this manner, Our; 
foulc hath a fulſomneſie at rhis {light meat ; as if they: 
ſhould ſay, thatthey could no longer enduiremorbrooke: 
_— meat in their itomacke : and the Philoſophic 
of this was, that their ſtomackshad been made ftrong 
by onions, chibals, and lecks ; and comming to: cat a 
meat of fo ſmall. reſiſtance, it wholly with then turaed 
intocholer. Andfor thi caule, Galen the charge, 
that men endowed with much natural fhould for- 
beare to cat honny or other light meats : for they would 
turne to corruption, and in ſteed of digeſtion, would 
partch vp like ſoot. M->* 

The like hecreof befell ro the Hebrues, as couching 
Manna, which with them wholly turned into choller a- 
duſt, and therefore they were alrogither dry and thin : 
for this meat had no corpulencic to fatten them. Our 
ſoule (ſaid they) is drie, and our cies fee nothing bur 
Manna. The water which they dranke after this meat, 
was ſuch'as they would deſire; and: if they could not - 
find any ſuch, God ſhewed to Heſesrawood of fo di- 
uine vertue, that dipping the ſame in groſlc and ſalt wa» 
ters, it made them ro become delicat and of good ſauor : 
and when they had no ſort of water at all; Moſes took the 
rod with which he had partcd the red: Sea, and ſtriking 
therewith therocks, there iſſued ſprings of waters (arde- 
licat and ſauoury, as their taſt could: deſire: In fort, that 
S. Paule ſaith, T he rocke followed them: as if he ſhould 
ſay, Thewatcr of the rocke {econded their talt, ifluing 
delicat, fweer, and lauouric,. And: they had accultorned 
their ſtomacks before, to drinke waters thicke and þbri-: 
niſh : for in Aegypt (faith Galen) thcy boiled themi ere 
they could ſerue for drinke, tor that they were naughty 


and corrupt, ſo as afterwards drinking waters ſo delicat, 
it 


itcould not fall out otherw thatthey ſhould turne 


iſc,bur 
intocholler, for that they found ſmall reſiltance.” VV ater 
reth-the ſame qualitics, todigeſt well in our to. 
mack(faith Galen) and not to corrupt, that the meat hath 
wheron we accuſtomably feed, Ifthe ſtomack be ſtrong, 
it bchooucrth to.giue the ſame ſtrong meat, which may 
anſwer in 100: if cheſame be weake and dcelicare, 
ſuch alſo the meat oughttobe. The like regard is to be 
held as/touching the water : where-through we ſee by 
ience , that if aman vſc to drinke grolle water, he 
neuer quencherh his thirſt with the purer, neither fee- 
leth it in his ſttomacke . Rather the ſame encreaſerh his 
thirlt : for the exceſsiuc hear of the ſtomacke burncth 
and refolueth it ſo ſoone as 1t is receined, becauſe therein 
is no reſiſtance. | 
The aire which they enioyed in the deſart, wee may 
alſo fay, that it was ſubtile and delicar : for iourneying 
oucr mountaines, and through vninhabited places, they 
had the ſame alwaies freſh, cleanſed, and without anie 
corruption : for they neuer made long ſtay in any one 
place. Sodiditalwaies catric a temperature : for by day 
a cloud was (ct before the Sun, which ſuffered him not 
to {corch ouer vehemently ; and by night, a pillar of fire, 
which moderated the ſame. And to enioy an aire of this 
manner( Ariſtotle affirmeth) doth much yuicken the wit. 
We may conſider then, that the men of this folke muſt 
needs haue a ſeed very delicat and aduſt, cating ſuch meat 
as Manoa was, and drinking the waters aboue ſpccified, 
and breathing and enioying an aire ſo cleanſed and plea- 
ſant: as alſo that the Hebrew women bred flowers very 
ſubtile and delicat. 
Againe,let vs call to mind,that which «_4ri/totle (aid, 
That the lowers being ſubtile and delicar, the child who 
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OC IOITT How 
much itimporteth, char for begerring of great 
ſufficiencie, the fathers dofcedon 'delicat mears, we will 
prooucartlargein thelaft ofthis worke. Andbe- 
cauſe all the Hebrues did car ot oneſelfeſo (piritualland 
delicat meat, and dranke of one felfe water, all their chil- 
dren and poſteritie prooued ſharpe and great of wit in 
marrers a beneckbrnts, LE ef) 

Now then, when the people of Iſrac!l came into rhe 
land of promiſe, wichſo greata witas we haue expreſ- 
ſed, there befell ynto them afterwards ſo many trauails, 
dcarrhs, fieges of enemics, ſubicQions, bondages, and 
ill intreatings : that _—_ they had norbrought from 
Fgyprt and the wildernefle, that temperature, hot, drie, 
and aduſt before ſpecified, they would yet haue made 
it ſoby this diſmall life: for continuall fadneſle and toile 
vniterh the vitall ſpirits and the-arteriall blood in-the 
brain,in the liuer,and inthe heart: and there ſtaying one 
aboue another, they grow to drineſſe and aduſtion, 
Where through, oft times they procure the fener, and 
their ordinarie isto make melancholie by aduſtis,wher- 
ofthey (in maner) do all partake cuen to this day, in re- 
ſpcR ot thar(which Hipecraresfaith) Feare and ſadneflc 
continuing a long time, ſignificth\melancholie . This 
choler aduſt (we (aid before)'to be the inſtrument of 
promptneſſe, craftineſle, ſharpoefſe, ſubrittie, and mali- 
ciouſnefle . And this'is applied to the conieQures of 
Phiſicke, and by the ſame a man h norice of the 
diſcaſes their cauſes and remedies. V herfore king Fram 
cis vaderſtood this marucllous well; and it was no 
lighrneſle of the braine or inuention of the divell which 
he vitered. But through his great feuer,laſting (6 maniie 


daics, and with the ſadneſſe to find himſelfe ficke and 
O without | 
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withoutremedic, his braine grew dty, aod —_—_ 
onroſeto ſuch a point, of which we made 
fore, that: if it haue 'the temperature behoo tet 
will on a fodaine deliver that which he ncuer learned. 
Butthere preſents it ſelfe-a difficultic very great againſt 
all theſe things rcheatſed by vs, and that is, that if the 
childrenor nephewes of thoſewho were in\Kgypr, and 
enioyed the Manna, the waters, and the fubtle aire of 
the wilderneſſe, had beenimade choice of for Phiſitions, 
it might ſceme, that king Francis opinion were in ſome 
part probable, for-the reaſons by vs reported. But thar 
their poſteritic ſhould preſerue till our daies thoſe diſpo- 
fitions of the Manna, the water, the aire, the afflitions, 
and thetrauailes, which their ancettours endured inthe 
_ Babylon, it is a matrer hard to be conceiued: 
in 430 yeates, during which the people of Iſraell 
_—_ in ——_— and 40 in the deſarr, their ſeed could 
th rn of abilitie, better and with 


nr facilitic ey leele it gy in 2000 yeares, 
whileſt they haue ben eablent. ad ſpecially fithence 
their comming into Spaine, a region ſo contrarie to A- 


t, and where they haue fed vpon different meats, and 
waters of nothing ſo good retporagune and fub- 
h_ as thoſe other, +; + 

Thisis agreeable to the ature of man, and what ſo 
other liuing creature and plant, which forthwith parta- 
keth the conditions ofthe earth where they liuc,and lecſe 
thoſe which they brought with them from elſewhere. 
And whatſocuer inſtance they can alleage, the like will 

beride ic within few daies beyond all gaineſaying. 
ares recounteth of a certaine ſort of men,who 
to be different from the vulgar, choſe for a token of their 
Sm to haue their head like a ſugar-laofe. And to 


ſhape 
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figure by art, when heck one davins the 
rooke care to bind their heads with ſiveaths 
and bands, vnrill they were faſhioned tothe forme. And 
this arrificialneſle grewto ſuch force, as it was converted 
into nature : for in proceſle of time, all the children that 
were borhe ofnobiliie, had their head ſharpe from their 
mothers wombe. So from thenceforthy the art and dili- 
ou of the midwiaes hetcin,became ſuperfluous. - Bur 

ſooneas they left nature toher libertic, and her owne 
ordering, without opprelsing her any longet with-art, ſhe 
turned - lirtle and lirtle ro recouer againe the figure 
which ſhe had before. 

Jnlike ſortmighr it befall the children of Iſrael, who 
notwithſtanding the region of Agypt, the'Manna, the 
delicat waters, and their ſorrowfulneſle, wroughr thoſe 
diſpoſitions of wit in that ſeed: yet thoſe reaſons and | 
rcſpeQts ſurceaſing, and other contraric growing on,itis 
certain, that by little and little the qualities of rhe'Manna 
would haue wortie away, and'other far different-there- 
from hauec growne on , conformable to-the countrey 
where they inhabited, to the mears whichthey: fed vp« 
on,to the waters which they drank,and to the aire which 
they breathed. This Joubri innaturall Philoſophic hol- 
dcth little difficultie : for there are ſome accidents to' be 
found, which are brought in at amoment,and afterwards 
endure for cuer in the ſubic&,withour poſsibilitic of' cor- 
rupting . Others there are, which waſt as + ar in 
yndoing,as they occu wn ome more, 
ſome lefle, according ——_— of the andthe 
diſpoſition of the patient, Forcxample of che firlt, we: 
mult know, That a certaine man through a great feare 


. whereinto he was driuen, reſted ſo transformed: and: 


changed in colour, that he ſeemed dead; and the ſame 
O ij laſted 
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laſed notonely during all the time of this owne life, bur 
allothechildret which he begat had the ſame colour: 
withourthat he could. find any remedic to take it away, 
Conformable hereunto it may be, that in 430 yeares, 
whileſt the people of Iſrael led their lives in Egypt 40 
in the wildernefle, and 60 in the bondage of Babylon, 
there needed more than 3000 yeares, that this ſeed of 
Abrabem ſhould take a full loſle of their diſpoſition of 
wit, occalioned by this Manna, ſeeing to reforme the 
bad colour, ſerlcd vpona ſodaine through feare, more 
than 100 yeares were requiſit. Bur becauſe the truth of 
this doQtrine may be vndcerſtood fromthe root, it beho- 
ucth toreſalue rwo doubts which ſcrue to the purpoſe, 
and as yet I hauec not clecred . The firſt is, whence it 
commeth, that meats, by how much the more delicar 
and auourie they are, as hennes, and partridge, ſo much 
the ſooner the ſtomacke doth abhorre and loath them ? 
and contrariwiſe, we ſce that a man cateth beete all the 

c long, without recciuing any annoyance thereby, 
and if he cat hennes fleſh but three or foure daics togi- 
ther, the fifth he cannot abide the ſauour thereof ; but 
that it will turne his ſtomacke vplide downe. The (e- 
cond is, whence it commeth, that bread of wheat, and 
fleſh of mutton, not being of ſubſtance ſo good and ſa- 
nourie,as henand partridge; yetthe ſtomacke neuer loa- 
theth them, though we feedthereon all our lives long ? 
Bur wanting , we cannot eat other meats, neither 
doethey content vs. 

He that can ſhape an anſwerto theſe wwo doubrs,ſhall 
eaſily ynderſtand for what cauſe the deſcendents ot the 
peopleof Ifracll bauc not yerloſt the diſpoſitions and ac- 
cidents which Manna brought into that ſeed ;.neither 
willthe prompcnefle of wit, and lubtletic whercot. = 

then. 


chem poſſeſied themſelues, ſo ſnone take anend... Two 
certaine and very true principles there are innaturall 
, on which the anſwere-and I 
dependeth. The firſt is, Tharall ws rn 
—— goucrne man, are naked 
conditions and qualities which reſt in ther: obl wavy - 
the cnd that they may know and gi | "of dl 
the differences. The cies partake thi ie, who be. 
ing to recciue.into themſclues all Ggures' and:coloury, 
it was of neceſsitie, viterly to deprive them of figures 
and colours. For if they were pale, as inthoſe whaate 
oucrcome with the yellow iaundize, all thibgs whetcon 
they looked, would appcarp to them of the ſame colour. 
So the rongue; which is the inltrument of taſty) 
be void of all ſauours: and ifthe ſame be fweet 
wee know by experience , that whatſocuer we eat or 
drinke hath the like taſt . And the ſame may be! auou- 
ched of hearing, of ſimelling, and of fecling. The ſecond 
principle is, that all things created, y court theit 
rs labour to atidurifaretw, and that the 
ing which God and Nature haue giuen them, may ne- 
uer take end : notwithſtanding that afterward they are 
to poſlefle a beter nature. By this principle, all naturall 
things endowed with knowledge and ſence, abhorte 
and flie from that which altcreth and 4 their 
naturall compoſition. - 
' Theſtomacke isnakedand deprived ofthe cubſtarice 
and qualities of all meats in the world , as the cycisof 
colours and figures, and: when-wee car oft, though 
the ſtomacke oucrcome ir, yerthe meat curnech againſt 
the ſtomacke, for that the ſame'is of a contrarie principle; 
and altereth and corrupteth his temperature and fitb- 
_ for no agear is of ſuch force, butthat =” p 
| O 11 alſo 
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allo ſufferech. Mexts-that pleaſing, 
doe \inuch akerche ſtomacke; firſt, becauſe it digeſterh 
andrinbracnirthem with great te and liking, and 
chew; through their'being ſo ſubtle and void of excre- 
mien; they'picrce inco the ſubttance of the Romacke, 
from whence they cannor depart againe : the ſtomiacke 
then feeting rhiatthis:mearaltereth his nature, and taketh 
away the PETR he carrieth to other meats, 
growerhtoabhorrethe ſame, and'if he muſt needs feed 
thereon;itbehooueth to vic many ſallers and (ſeaſonings, 
thereby to beguile him. 

: All this Manna had cuen from the beginning : for 
thoughthe ſame were a mcaxof fach delicacie and 
fm TE the people of Iſracll found it 

and therefore ſayd, Our foule loatheth this 0. 
uer light meat. A complaint far vnworthie of a people (o 
ally fauoured by God, who had pretended a reme- 
ie inthar behalfe, which was, that Manna had thoſe rel- 
liſhes and taſts which well withthem, to the end 
they: might carthereof.. Thou ſemteſt then) bread from 
heauen , which _ it all —_—_— 3 for which 
cauſe, amongſt them fed thereon wich guod a 
rite, hwchaptad their bones, heirt—cs and ic 
fleſh, fo imbewed with Manna and his qualicies, that by 
meanes ofthe reſemblance from cach to other, they lon- 
ged after nothing elſe . The like befalleth in bread of 
_ and weathers fleſh, whereon we accuſtomably 


' Groſſe meats andof good fubſtance, as beefe, haue 
much excrements, andthe ftomacke receivethchem not 
with ſuch defire, as thiaſe chatare delicat and of good rel- 
li, and therefore is longer ere the ſame take alteration 
by them. Hence commeth it,that to.corrupt the altcrati- 


on 


on which Manna made in one day,'it behooveth'ta hed, 
a whole moneth vpon contraric meats « 
reckoning) to deface the qualities that Manna brought 
intothe ſeed inthe ſpace of qo yeares, there need 4000 
and ypward. And if any man will not herewith reſt ſatis- 
fied,ler vs ay,that as God brought out of Egypt the, 

tribes of Iſraell, ſo he had taken then ————— 


iſt, For though 200 yeaxes 
a ſichens the firſt at 


their delicacie of wit and promptneſle, nor yet that ro» 
ſted colour which their aunceſtors broughe with ctheea 
from Agypr. Such is the force of many ſeed, when it re+ 
ceiverh chereinro any well rogtcd qualitic.,, And ag in 
Spaine the Moores, communicat the colour of their cl- 
ders,by means of their ſeed,though they be out of fhi- 
opia, (0 alſa the people of Iſracl comming from. thence, 
may communicate to their deſcendents their ſharpeneſle 
of wit, without remaiging in £&gyprt, or cating Manna: 
for to. be ignorant or wiſe, is as well an accident /in man, 
as tobe blackc or white, Truc it is,that they are not now 
ſo quicke and prompt, as they were a thouſand yeares 
ſince : for from the time thatthey left to cat Manna, eſe 
poſteritic haue cuer leflened hitherto, be cy. vied 
contrarie meats, and inhabited countrics diflereqe. from 
A&gypt : ncither dranke waters of fuch delicacic ag in 
the wildernefle. As alſo by mingling with thoſe who de- 
icended from the Gentiles, who wantcd this —_ 

O ij Oo 


——_ 
ofwit*but tharwhich'cantot be denied themy, is, that as 


yetthey tauonor loſtiraltogither. | 
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By whit meanes it may be ſhewed, to what difference of abi- 
Bite the art of warfare appertaineth, phy what fignes 


/ the man may be knowne, who i endowed with this man- 


wer of wit. 


MOONS Hat is the canſe(faith ,H:#ole ) that ſee- 
PAWS ing Fortimde is not the greatelt of all ver- 
'»\\ AVER tucs, but Tuſtice and Prudence are greater 
NY Wy than it : yer the commonwealth, and in a 
9 manner all menwith' a common conſent 
do make greater account,and within themſelues do more 
honour a valiant manthan either the juſt or wiſe; though 
Liced inneuer fo high callings oroffices? To this pro- 
beth iftotle anſwererh,ſaying;there isno king in he 
world who doth not cither make war, or maintaine war 
apainſt ſome other: and for ſo much as the valiant pro- 
cute them glorie andempire, take revenge on their ene- 
mics, and preſerue their eſtatethey yeeld chiefeſt honour, 
nottothe principall hae, _ is Iuſtice, 'but to that 
by which they reape moſt profit and aduantage. For if 
the did not fn this wiſe Jas the relidns, how were it 
ible, thar kings ſhould find capraines and ſouldiours, 
who would willing]y icopard their liues to defend their 
goods andeſtates ? wwe 
"Of the Aſiaticans itis recoutited,, that there was a 
people ihhabiring a part theref, who bare themſelues 
very courapioully : and being asked why they had nei- 
therking norlaw: they made anfwere,That lawes made 
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men cowards: and ſecing| it was neceſfaric to 
the hazard of the wares, for depritiing another of his 
eſtate,they made choice to fight for theirowne behoofe, 


and themſclues toreape the benefit of rhe viRtorie ” But 
this wasan anſwere rather of barbarous men than reaſo- 
nable pcople,who well know, that withour a king, with- 
out a commonwealth, and without lawes, itis impolsi- 
ble to preſerue menin peace: That which-u_@5/tovte faid, 
ſeructh very well to the purpoſe, though there be a/bet. 
ter anſwereto be framed, namely,That when Romeho- 
noured her captaines with thoſe triumphs and folemni- 
tics, ſhe did not onely reward the courage of the trium- 
pher, bur alſo the inltice with which the maintained his 


| armie in peace and concord, the wiſedome with which 


he performed: his enterpriſes, and theistemperancie vicd 
in abſtzining from wine, women, and meat, which trou- 
ble the iudgement , and turne- counſels into errour. 
Yca wildome is more highly to be regarded and rewar- 
ded ina Generall, that-courage: and manlineſle : for as - 


Vegetins well ſaid, Few ouer-couragjious captaines bring, 
thar enterpriſes to luckie paſle. W hich groweth,for thar 
wiledome is more ic inwarre, than courage in 


bickering. But Fegetizs could neuer arraineto the notice 
what maner of widdomethis is, neither could plot down, 
wich what difference of wit he ought-to be ctidowed, 
who taketh charge in war : neither doe I ought: maruell 
therear, for the manner of Philoſophic whereon this de- 
pendeth, was notthen deuiſed, True itis,thar toverefic. 
this point, anſwereth not our firſt intenc; which purpor- 
teth to make choice of aptwits foricarning, But marti- 
all affaires are ſo.dangerous, and of ſo deep counſel}, and 
it falleth out a marter ſo important fora king to know 
well yato whom he:credit his power and ſtare, —— 


militia, /iF.martiall matters, and malice;haue as it were 
one ſclfe name, and likewiſe one fclfe definition . For 
changings into.5, of meitis you make mulitia,and of mi. 
kits, maitia, withgreat facilitic. V hat the nature and 
propenie of malice is,Cicero teacherh, ſaying, Malice isa 
way of hurting, craftic, and full of guile. In warre (like- 
wile)nothing falleth ſo much-into conſideration, as how 
re. offend the encmic, and defend our (clues from his cn- 
mappings. Thereforethe belt propertic whereof a Gene- 
rall can be poſſeſſed, is: to be malicious with his enemie, 
abd neucr to conſtruc any his demeanutes to a good 
ſence, but to the worſt that may be, and to ſtand on his 

ard. Nl 

Belecue not (Gayth Ecolefiaſticns) thine enemie, with 
his lips he ſweetencth, and in his heart he berraieththee, 
to make thee fall into the dike : heweeperh with his cies, 
and if he light ypona fit occafion, he will not be ſatisfied 
ac we + Hereof we find a manifeſt w_ 
the holy Scripture: for the people of Iſracl being beſic- 
gedin Baka, cndfieighrnedwidabungerand thirlt, 
that famous ladic /xdi#h 1flucd out with a relolution to 
kill Holofernes,and going towards the armic of the Aſly- 
rians, ſhe was 9s, a ſcntinels and guards, and be- 


ing asked whether ſhe was bound, made anſwere with a 
ewo-fold mind; Iamadaughtcrof the Hebrues; whom 
you hold beſieged, and flic vatoyou, for I hauc learned 
that they ſhall fall into. your hands, and that you ſhall 
euill intreat them, becauſe they would not yeeld them- 
{clues to your mercie: therefore I determined to flic vn- 


(C0) 


chad a ny chiltrrenatudde 
obſtinat mr gy 


the loſe of any one 
So Inbeb being eſcnee,th 
her (clfe Sy 9 _—_ + nn ye ab th cloſed hands 
began to _— and vrter/ words full of deceir, 
the Ct cnkly might be;in ſortthar — 
all his counfell verely —. :ſhe:fayd no 
truth : bue ſhe not forgerbull what in heare ſhe 
pm —————— = 
; Contraric hereunto: arc: the condiciens of a friend, 
and therefore ic behabucth cuer to yeeld him: credit, 
wherethrough Holofernesſtiould hauc done berterito be. 
lecue Achior, ſecing he was his friend, and on zeale that 
he ſhould not leauethe ſiege with diſhonour, ſayd'vnto 
him : Sir, firſt jnforme your ſelfe whether this people 
haue Gno-d againft God, for: for if icbe ſo, himicite will de- 
liver them ioro-your hands, without that you ſhall need 
ro conquer them but if he hold them in grace, know 
for certaine, ay > ne and we ſhall not 
be able to vanquiſh Holofernes conceiucd dilplea- 
ſureat this aduertiſement, na mbnataddaiiactebeg, 
and a winc-bibber, which thrce:things tire: ropſic tur: 
uic thatcounſell whichis requiſite forthe ate of war. For 
which cauſe Plato ſayd, heliked of alaw which 
the Carthaginians had, by which they commaunded, 
that the Generall whileſt he had charge of the armie, 
ſhould drinke no wine, for this licour (as _Lifforle affir- 
meth) maketh a man of wit be quite burned vp with 
choler (as Holofernes-ſhewed in ſo furious words 
which he rams ago es 
which is requiſit for ambuſtes and ſtra- 


tagens, 
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tagems, as wall to prepare astoperceiuethem, an 
to find out ſuch remedie aineth, Cicero deſcri- 
berh, drawing his deſcent this nowne werſhtia, 
which he ſaith is deriued from this verbe weyſor: for thoſe 
who are winding, craftic, double, and cauillers, ypon a 
ſ{uddaine contriue their wiles,' and employ their conceir 
wath facilitic : and ſothe fame Cireroexemplified it, ſay- 
nh Chriſqpms amaridoubdeſie winding and craftic. I 
thoſe winding ;'whoſe mind is ſuddainely winded 
about. This propertie ro attaine ſuddainely the meanes, 
is ſolertia (quickneſle) and appertaineth to the imagina- 
tion: for the powers which conſiſt in heat, performe 
ſpeedily their worke: And for this cauſe, men of grear 
ding are little wonh forthe wat,forthis power 
is very ſlow 1in his operation,and a friend of vprighcneſle, 
of plainencſle, of fmplicitic and mercic : all which is 
woont to breed much dammage in-warre . Theſe ate 
good to treat with friends, with whom the wiſedorne of 
the imagination is not needfull ; but onely the' rightful. 
neſle a encſſe of the vnderſtanding, which admit- 
tcth no do ſe, nor doth any wrong : therefore 
with the enemic it booteth nothing ; for he alwaies ſtu- 
dieth to offend with wiles,and ſuch wit is requiſit where- 
with to countergard aur clues. And ſo Chriſt out redec- 
mer aduiſed his diſciples, Gying, Behold I ſend you as 
ſheepe amongſt woolues: be you therefore wile as (cr- 
pents; and ſimple as doues. VV ith our enemies we muſt 
prattiſe wiſedome, and with our friends plaineneſle and 
ſumplicitie; | 
Now if the captain be notto giue credit to his enemie, 
but is alwaies co miſdoubt that he will goe beyond him, 
it 1s neceſlaric that he hold a difference of imagination, 
forecaſtfull, warie, and which can skill to difcerne the 


wiles 
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erm between tint dcuiſcthe 


a 8. a behoofcfullin thar b 1 thar ſec- 
another difference ofche: in which 
deuiſcth the engines and: warlike i , — 


ynuincible fortreſſes are woon, which evra camp 
and marſhalleth cucry ſquadron jin pre ew and 
which knoweth the ons of ioynirg and 
which plotteth treatjes,,' conſortinencs and; arte 
ons with the enemie : for all which'the vnder 

is imperrinenr,as are the caresro ſee withall. par yr. there- 
tore I nothing doubt, but that the artof warte appertai- 


_ ncthtothe imagination, forall wharſ6cuera cap- 
taine is to performe, imporcterh Lwparas aan gure and 
correſpondence. 


Now the difficultic reſteth: to- fer downe with what 
difference of the imagination in particular, waris to bee 
mannaged. Andin this I cannot reſolue with certaintie, 
becauſe the knowing thereof is very nice: yet T conic. 
Qure, that it requireth a degree more of heat than the 
praftice of Philicke, andthar it allay choller, but not vt- 
rerly quench it. 

This is very manifeſt : for thoſe captaines who are full 
of promptneſlc and fubtletic, are not verie couragious,. 
hor deſirous of bickering, neithet couetto come to han- 
dyſtrokes;bur by ſtratagems and ferches,withouraduen- 
turinga broken pate, doe bring their estO palle. 
W hich property better pleaſed /2gerims than any other.. 
Good captains (ſaith he) not by open war, in which the 
petill is common, bur by ſecrer praQtiſes, cuer allay with: 
the ſafctic of their. owne ſouldiors, to'cut their encmics 
in pceces, or at lcaſt to make them afraid, The fruit of 
this manner of. wit,the Roman Seaat yery wilely looked: 


unto :. 


children, the children forthe patents, the wiues for their 
husbands, and brothers for brethren, that through the 
ſarrowfortbetaayhopcriſbed in the warres, they could 
rake little p inche partsand paſtimes, Wherefore 
the Senatzopke arcolmion, notto ſeeke out ſo couragi- 
ous captaites,holly,deficous tocome to handyſtrokes: 
but men ſomwhattumorous,and veryready,as Q.Fabias, 
of whom. itis written , that it was awonder to tee him 
offer a pitched; battaile-in ans wax a , and ſpecially 
when he was far from: Rome, whereby in. ill ucceſles he 
could not rcadily be relicucd, and he did nought cls but 
giue way tothe chemic,and deuile ſtratagems and wiles, 
with which he exploited great a and obtained 
many victories, without the loſle of any onc (ouldiour. 
He was teceiucd into Rome with great ioy of all men: 
for if he carried forth a hundred thouſand ſouldionrs, he 
returned with as many, vnlcſle fome perhaps miſcarricd 
by ſickneſſe. The ſhout which the people gaue at his rc- 
eurne, was (as Exniwe repottcth) of this tenour, 
One man by lingring, ontly vs releeu'd. 

As if they had-faid, This man with giuing,way to our 
enemies, hath made vs lords of the world, and brought 
backe our ſouldiours to their houſes in ſafetie . Some 
captaines haue ſince that time cndcuoured to imitate 
him : but becauſe they wanted his:wit and readinefle, 
they ſundry times let flip many fit occaſions of fighting, 
whence danamages and inconueniences atole, 
than if they had ily ioyned battaile.'VVe may alſo 
take example of that famous Carthaginian capraine, of 

. whom 


whom Platarchwriteth thi Sanibel after he 
had! attained this ſo'great #'viRorioy cornmandedithat 
many 1Tralian/ priſoners: ſhould: freely be ſer at libertie 
padeningenight be diparelamnany dapeoghcrhipck 
oning ml 3 albeit 
poſton ſewer vey wideorchivotue:forof 
his owne nature he was fell andynmercitull, and/ in ſuch 
ſort was trained vp fromthe tender yeares of his youth, 
= car learned laws ares ns bur —_ 
ters, and berrayings ofthe enemie. VV heret 
hegrewto be a apalareayeailiabd malicious in be» 
pulling men, and alwaies denifing how he might cntrap 
is encmie. And when he ſawhe could novptcuaile by 
open war, he ſought to ger the hand'by policies, 
as was plainly ſecne in this deed of arms by'vs rehearſed, 
and by the battaile which he found againit Semproniue, 
neerc the riuer Trebia. The tokensto a manthat 
is poſleſſed of this difference of wir, are vety ſtrange and 
well worthic of contemplation. VV herethrough Plaro 
faith, That theman who is very wiſe (inthis'ſort of abi- 
litie which wetrace out) cannot be couragious nor well 
conditioned: for Ariſtotle faith, Thatwildomeconliſterth 
in cold, and ſtomacke and manlineſle in heat. Therefore 
theſe two: qualities being repugnant and contrarie, it is 
impolsible that a man bt very full of hardinefle, and alſo 
of wiſedometherewithall. For which cauſe ix is neceſla- 
tie that choller be: burned, and: become choller aduſt, 
to the end that a man may prooue wiſe'z but where this 
ſpice of melancholic is found, in as much as the fame is 
cold, fearc and cowardizeare ſtraightwaies cntetrained. 
In ſort, that ctaft and readincile require hear, for that the 
ſame is a worke of the imagination, butnot in ſuch.de- 
gree as courage, wherethrough they repugneeach _ 
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therinextenſion But: herein befallerh a matrer worth 
the-rioting,} that 9 the foure morall. vertues, Tuſtice, 
Prudence , Fortirude,/ and 3 the two firſt 
require a witand good ten e, tothe end that they 
may be put in praRtiſe: for if a Tudge be not-endowed 
with: vnderſtanding, to make himſelte capable of the 
point of iuſtjce;lictle auailes it that he: carric a good will 
to render cuery man his.due.' Since this his good mea- 
ning: may wander: out of the way, and wrong'the true 

roprietarie. The like is to be vnderſtood of wiſdome : 
[» if the onely will ſfliced to ſet things! in good order, 
then inno work,goaq of cuill, ſhould any crrorbe com- 
mitted. : There is no1theefewharſocuer who ſeeketh not 
to rob in ſuch manner'as/he may; not bee pied, and 
there is nocaptaine, who defircth not to be owner of ſo 
much wiſedome, :as may ſ{crue to vanquiſh his encmiec. 
But a theefe that is not his craft{maiſterin filching, ſoone 
falleth tobe diſcoucred 3 and the captaine that wanteth 
imagination;re longis ouercome. Fortitude and Tem- 
| perance ate two yertues, Which mencarric in their fiſt, 
though they wanta naturall diſpoſition: for if a man be 
diſpoſed to ſer little of his life, and ſhew hardineſle, he 
may well doit : burtif he be —_— of his owne na- 
turall diſpoſition, 4:forle and Plato affirme very truly, 
it is not ; rs that he can-be wiſe though he would. 
In ſorr, that by this reaſon there groweth no repugnan- 
cic to vnite the wiſedume of the mind with courage : 
fora wiſe andskilfull man hath-the vnderſtanding to ha- 
zard his honourinreſpett of his ſoule, and his life inre- 
ſpe of his honour, andhis goods inreſpeR of his life, 
and ſo he doth. Hence it comes, that gentlemen for thar 
they arc ſo much honoured, areſo couragious; and there 
is none who will endure more hardneſlc inthe wars, for 
"1 Y £ = 6 | that 
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thatchey-are brought vp ia ſo.many pleaſures, to the 
endihey maynorks emedebald Heron bes 
word grounded, God keepe me from a Gent, by*day, 
and a theete by night; forthe one, becauſe he is ſeene, 
andthe other that he may not be knowne, do fight with 
double reſolution: on this ſelte reaſon is the religion of 
Maltzs grounded, who knowing how much it importeth 
nobilitie, to be a man'of valure, haue a firme law, that 
all choſe of their order ſhall be iſſued from gentilitie, both 
on the fathers ſide and the mothers: for ſo cach of them 
muſt in the combat ſhew himſelfe worth two of a baſer 
progenie. Butif a gentleman hadthe charge giuen him, 
to cncampe an armie, and the order whereby he ſhould 
ut the enemic in rout, if he had not a wit appropriat 
creunto, he would commit and viter a thouſand dif- 
orders: for wiſdome licth not in mens diſpoſition, Bur if 
there were recommended vnto him the guard of a gate, 
they might ſoundly ſleepe on his eyes, although by na- 
ture he were a baggage. The ſentence of Plato is to- be 


_ conſtrued,when a wiſe man followeth his owne natural 


inclination, and doth not corre the ſame by reaſon. 
And in that ſort it is true, that a very wiſe man cannot 
of his naturall diſpoſition be couragious ; for choler, a- 
duſt (which maketh him wiſe)makerh him alſo,faich Hip- 
pocrates, timorous and fearctull . The ſecond properrie, 
wherewith.a man poſleſſed of this difference of wit,can- 
not be endowed, is to bepleaſant and of quaint behaw- 
our : for with his imagination he frameth many: plots, 
and weeteth, that whatſocuer error or negligence,are the 
way to calt away an armie,wherethroygh be euercaricth 
ancyctothe maine chance. But people of licde worth 
cal carcfulneſlea toile, chaſtiſemenc _— and mercic 
oftncſle, ſuffering and diſlembling of a 
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diſpoſition. And this verily fpringeth, becauſe men are 
ſots, who picrce not into the true value of things, not in 
what ſort they _ to be managed: but the wiſe and 
$kilfull cannot hold patience, nor beare to (ce matters 
ill handled, though dey nothing apperraine vnto them- 
ſclues , and therefore liue a mall while, and with much 
trouble of ſpirit . WV hence Sa/omon ſaid, I gaue alſo my 
mind to vderſtand wiſdome,doarine,crrors,and follie ; 
and found that in theſe alſo, there is wearinefle and af- 
fiction of ſpirit: for into much wiſedome entreth much 
diſpleaſure, and who ſo attaineth Science, getteth ſor- 
row. In which words it ſcemeth that Sa/omon gaue vs to 
ynderſtand, that he liued better contented being igno- 
rant, than after he had recciucd wiſedome. Ando verily 
itcame topaſſe : for the ignorant liue moſt careleſle, in 
as much as nothing giueth them paine and vexation,and 
they little recke who haue a better capcaſe than them- 
ſclues. The vulgar accuſtometh to call fuch the Angels of 
heauen : for they ſee how they take nothing at heart; nei- 
ther find fault with any thing ill done, but let all paſſe : 
bur if they conſidered the wiſedome and condition of 
the Angels, they ſhould ſee it were a wordthat carried 
-euill conſonance , and a caſc for the inquiſition houſe : 
for from the day when we receiuethe vic of reaſon, yn- 
till that of our death, they doe nought els faue re- 
prooue vs for all our cuill doings, and aduiſe vs tothatr 
which we oughtro doe. And if as they ſpeaketo vs in 
their ſpirituall language, by mouing our imagination, ſo 
they ſhould deliner vs their opinion in materiall words, 
wee would hold them importunate and vnmannerly 
' brought vp. And he that beleeueth not this, let him 
markethat che Angel(of whom S. Mathew maketh men- 
tion) ſeemed fucha oneto Herod, andto the wife of his 
(OF7HHD | brother 
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rother Philip, (eci would not his 
faulc ru and well chopped off his head. 
Better were it, that thele men, who by the yulgar are 
fondly termed Angels of heauen, were called Aſs of 
the earth ; for amongſt brufe beaſts (faith Gelen)there is 
none moreblunt,or of leſle wit than the Afſe; alchough 
in memoric he outreach all the reſt. He refuſeth no bur- 
den, he goeth whither he is dryucn-without any gaine- 
ſtriving, be winceth not, he bitcth not, hee is. not tugi- 
tiue, nor iadiſh conditioned ; if he be laboured with a 
cadgell, he ſerteth not by it, he is wholly made to the 
well liking and ſeruice of him that is to vie him: theſe 
ſclfe properties do thoſe men partake, whom the yulgar 
tcrme Angels of heauen; which ſport-making ſpringeth 
in them, Be that they are blockheads and void of ima- 
gination, and haue their wrathfull power verie remifle, 
which tokencth a great defeQ ina man, and argueth that 
he is ill compounded. 

There was neuer Angcll nor man inthe world better 
conditioned than Chriſt our redeemer, and he emering 
one day into the temple, belaboured welfauoredly thoſe 
whom he found there ſelling of marchandize: and this 
he did, becaule the iraſcible is the chaſtice giuer , and 
{word oftcaſon,and the man who reprooucgyh northings 
ill done, cicher ſheweth himſelfe but a foole, oris depri- 
ucd of the wrathfull power . In ſor, that it fals our a 
miracle to ſce a wiſe man of that gentleneſle or conditi- 
ons, which are beſt liking to lewd mens fancies : where- 
through ſuch as ſet downe in writing the actions of /uliue 
Ceſar, maruelled to ſee how his ſouldiors could ſupport a 
manſo rough and ſeuere, and this grew in him, becauſe 
he lighted ypon a wit requiſit for he warres. The third 
propertic of thoſe who are endowed with this am” 
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of wit is , to be reckleſle touching the artiring of their 

erſon, and in a manner all of them are flovinly, home- 
y, with their hoſen hariging abourtheir hceles, full of 
wrinckles, their cap fitting vpon the one ſide, with ſome 
thredbare rabderdine on their backe, and never long to 


_ ſuits. 

is propertic, Lucius Florwsrecounteth, had thar fa- 
mous captaineYiriatzs,by nation a Portuguiſe,of whom 
(cxapgerating his great humilitic) he ſaith and affirmeth, 
that he deſpiſed ſo muchrall ornament of his perſon, as 
there was no priuat ſouldior in his _ that went worſe 
apparelled than himſelfe. And verily this was no vertue, 
neither did he the ſame artificially,bur it is a natural effect 
ofthoſe,who ate \poqgans with that differcnce of imayj- 
nation after which we enquire. 

This rechleſneſſe in u/2w: Ceſar greatly deceiued Cr- 
cero ; for being asked (afterthe batrell) the cauſe which 
mooued him to follow the partic of Powpey;he anſwered 
(as Macrobius recounteth) His girding decciued me : as if 
he had faid, It was my beholding of 1ulires Ceſar to be a 
man ſomewhat flouinly, and who neuer wore his girdle 
handſomely,whom his ſouldiors in (coffe called, Looſe- 
coat. But this ſhould haue mooned and made him to 
know, thathe was endowed with awir requiſit to the 
counſcll of warre. Rightly did $4 hit the naile on the 
head;who(as Swetonins Tranquillius reporteth)ſecing rhe 
rechleſnefle of Iulrms Ceſar mn his apparrelling himſelte 
when he was a boy, aducrtiſed the Romanecs, ſaying, 
Take heed of thisill girded yong fellow,The Hiſtorians 
buſie therſKhiies much, 'in tecounting how carcleſly 
Hannibal bare him touching his apparell; and how little 
hereaktdto/gor ficatand handſome .” To'grow in great 
diſlike at'motes on the cape, to take nuch care that-his 
ſtockings 
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ſtoKings {it cleane, and his cloke handſome, without 
plaits,appertaineth co a difference of the imagination of 
yery baſc alloy, and gaineſayth the ynderſtanding , and 
that imagination which the war requireth. The fourth 
ſigne is, to haue a bald head, and thereaſon hereof may 
ſoone be learned: for this difference of imagination re- 
lidcth inthe forepart of the head, as doe all the reſt, and 
exceſiue heat burneth the skin of the head, and cloſeth 
the poares, through which tho haire is to paſle. Beſides 
that the matter whereof the haire is engendered (as the 
phiſitions auouch) are thoſe excrements which the brain 
expelleth in time of his nouriſhing, and by the great fire 
that there is, they are conſumed and burned vp, and fo 
the matter faileth whereof they may breed, And if 1ulime 
Ceſar had beene ſeene in this point of Philolophic, he 
would not ſo much hauc ſhamed at his bald hcad, as that 
to couer the ſame, he cauſed the hinder part of his haire 
which ſhould hang downe on his neckc, to be featly tur- 
ned towards his forchcad . And Suetonizs maketh men- 
tion, that nothing ſo much contented him, as when the 
Senat enacted, that he might weare a Lawrell garland on 
his head, and that onnone other ground, than becauſe 
thereby he might couer his badnefle . Another ſort of 
baldneſle | from hauing thc hairc hard and carth- 
ly, and of a groſſe compoſition, but that berokenerh-a 
man void of wy imagination, and memorie. 
The fifth ſigne, whereby thoſe are known who hauethis 
difference of imagination,is, that ſuch are ſpare.in wards 
and full of ſentences, and the reaſon importeth, becauſe 
the braine being hard, it followerh of neceſsitie, that they 
ſuffer a defet in memorie, to which copic of words ap- 
pertaineth , To find much what tolay, ſpringeth from a 


coniunttion which the memorie maketh with the ima- 
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gination,in his firſt degree of heat. Such as haue this con- 
toyning of both powers,arc ordinarily greatlicrs,and ne- 
uer want words and tales, though you ſtand hearkening 
vnto thema whole day _ 

The ſixt propertie of thoſe who haue this difference 
of imagination,is, to be honelt, and to take great diſlike 
at filthie and baudie talke : and therefore Cicero ſaith, that 
men vety reaſonable doe imitate the honeſtie of nature, 
who hath hidden the vaſeemely and ſhamefull parts, 
which ſhe made to prouide for the neceſsitic of mankind, 
and notto adorne it; and ſhe conſenteth not to faſten 
the eyes on theſe, nor that the carcs ſhould once heare 
them named. This we might well attribute ro the imagi- 
nation,and ſay that the ſame reſtcth offended at the euill 
repreſentation of theſe parts, but in the laſt chapter wee 
rendercd a reaſon of this cfte, and reduced the ſameto 
the vnderſtanding, and we adiudged him defcQiue in 
CIT , Who tooke not offence at ſuch diſhoneſtie. 

becauſe to the difference of imagination, appurte- 
nant to the art militarie , there is ioyned this diſcourſe, 
therefore are good captains very honeſt. VV —_— 
inthe hiſtoric of 7s Ceſar wee find an ation of the 
greateſt honeſtic that might be, and that is, whileſt they 
murrthered him with daggers in the Senate-houſe, he 
gya_y it was impoſsible to eſcape death) gaue him- 
lfero fall tothe ground, and ſo fitted his imperiall robe 
about him, thar after his death they found him couched 
with great honeſtic, with his legs and other parts couc- 
red,that might any way offend the ſight. 

The ſcuenth propertic, and of greateſt importance, is, 
that the Generall hauc good fortune and be luckie : by 
which figne we ſhall perfeRly find, that he is ſeized of 
the wit and habilitic bchooffull for the art marriall, for in 
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ſubſtance and truth, there is _ which ordinarily 
maketh men vnfortunat, and that their enterpriſes doe 
not alwaies take ſucceſle after their deſire, faue that they 
arc depriued of wiſedome, and lay not hold on the con- 
uenicnt meancs for atchicuing their exploits, For that /«- 
lire Ceſar ſhewed ſuch wiſdome- in the affaires which he 
_—_— he bare away the bell (in reſpe& of fortunate» 
nefſc)trom all other captaines of the world,ſo as io perils . 
of importance he encouraged his ſouldiours, Gying; 
Feare not, for you haue my good fortune to fight on 
your pattie, 

The Stoickes held opinion , that as there was a firſt 
cauſe, cuerlaſting, almightic, and of infinit wiſedome, 
knowne by the order and concert of his maruellous 
workes ; ſo alſo there was another vawiſe and ynconcet- 
ted, whoſe workes prooucd withour order, without rca- 
ſon,and void of diſcretion : for with an affteQtion no way 
reaſonable, it giueth and reaucth'trom men riches, dig- 
nitic,and honour.T his they tearmed Fortuncyſeeing her 
afriend ro men who performe their buſineſle by hap ha- 
zard, without forecaſting, without wiſedome, and with- 
out ſubmitting themſelues to the gouernment of reaſon, 
They pourtraicd her (the better to make her manners 
and mallice knowne) in forme of a woman,a roiall ſcep» 
eer in her hand, her eyes vailed, her feet ypon a round 
ball, accompanied with perſons ſortiſh and void of all 
trade of liuing,-By painting her like a woman, they no- 
ted her great lightneſle and little diſcretion; by her royall 
ſcepter, they acknowledged her ſoucraigntic ouer riches 
and honour ; her vailed eyes, gaue to vnderſtand the ill 
faſhion which ſhe held in diſiriburing her gikts 3 her feet 
ſtanding on the round ball, berokened the ſmall firme- 
neſle in the fauours which ſhe imparted , for ſhe ſnat- 
P ij cheth 
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cheth them away with the like facilitie that ſhe reacheth 
them foorth , without keeping ſtedfaſtneſſe in oughe 
whatſocuer : but the worſt part they found in her, was, 
that ſhe fauoureth the wicked, and perſecuteth the ver- 
tuous ; loueth the fooliſh, and abhorreth the wiſe ; aba- 
ſeth the noble, and aduanceth the baſe:whart is foule,plea- 
ſeth her,and what is faire, worketh her annoiance. Many 
men placing confidence in theſe properties, becauſe they 
know their owne good fortune, take hardineſle to vn- 
dertake fond and headlong enterpriſes, which yet proſ- 
per with them very luckily : and yet other men, very wiſe 
and aduiſed,; dare not aduenture to execute thoſe enter- 
priſes which they hauc begun with great diſcretion, fin- 
ding by experience that ſuch find worſt ſcceſſe . How 
great a friend Fortune ſheweth her ſelfe to bad people, 
Ariſtotle maketh knowne by this probleme, W hence 
groweth it, that riches (for the moſt part) are poſleſſed 
rather by the wicked than by men of worth 2 W hereto 
he ſhapeth —_— becauſe Fortune being blind 
cannot know nor make choice of what is beſt. But this is 
an anſwere ynworthie of ſo great a Philoſopher : for itis 
not Fortune that beſtoweth wealth on men, and though 
it were, yet he yecldeth no reaſon , why ſhe alwaies 
cheriſheth rhe bad, and abandoneth the good. The'true 
ſolution of this demaund is, that the lewd ſort are very 
wittic,and haue a gallant imagination to beguile in buy- 
ing and ſelling, and can profit in batgaining, and-em- 
ploying their ſtocke where occaſion of gaine is, offered. 
t honeſt men want this imagination: many of whom 
had endeuoured to imitate theſe bad fellowes, and by 
_— and trucking, within few daics have loſt their 
principall. - DON 
This, Chriſt our redeemer pointed at, conſidering 
| the 
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the ſufficiencie of that tewatd, whom his maiſter called 
to account, who reſeruing a good portion of the goods 
to his owne behoofe, ſalue wel his reckonings, and 
got his quietus eſt. VV hich wiſdome(though it were faul. 
. tie) yer God commended, ſaying ; The children of this 
world atc more wiſe in-their. kind' than-the children of 
light. For theſe ordinarily enioy a good vnderſtanding, 
with which power they place their. affteftion on their 
law, and hauc want of imagination, whereto the know- 
ledge how to liue in-this world:appertaineth'; where: 
through many ate morally. good, becanſe they lacke the 
wit how to be naught. This manner ofanſweringis more 
caſic and apparent. The narurall Philoſophers; becauſe 
they could not reach ſo far,deuiſed fo fond and ill ivinted 
a cauſe,as ladic Fortune, to whoſepowerthey mightitn- 
pute good and bad. ſucceiles , and not to the ynskilful- 
neſle and little __— of men. '' 

Faure ſorts, of people there are/in: euerie- common- 
wealth; if amanliſt coimarke themp For'ſome men are 
wile, and ſcemenot fo ; others ſceme ſo .andare not 
others neither are,nor ſeemz and ſome bottrate;and ſeen 
ſo. Some men there arc filent, ſlow'i ſpeech, ſtaicd'in 
anſering, not curious not,copious of words: yct'they 
retaine hiddei within thera, a naturall power'appertar- 
ning co the imagination, whereby they know the tit time 
__ occaſion to btingtheir purpoſe to paſſe, and how 
they ate thereinto demcanethemſclues, without com- 
municating or imparting their mind to any other. Theſe 
by thewulgar arccalled happicand luckie, ther ſeeming 
that with little knowledge and lefle wit cuery thing fals 
leth intotheir lap. 

Otherscontrariwiſe are of much cloquence in words 
and diſcourlc,great conuctſers,men that take ypon them 
to 
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to gouctne:the whole world , who goeabout hunting 
how with ſnaall expence they may reape great gains, and 
thercin (after the yulgars conceit) no man in iudgement 
can ſtep an ace beyond them, and yet, comming tothe 
cf, all falleth to the:ground berweene their hands. . 
Theſe crie outypan fortune, and call her blind buzzard, 
and iadezfot the'matters which they difleigne and worke 
with much wiſdome, ſhe ſuftrreth notto take good et- 
fe : but if there werea Fortune who might plead her 
©wne defence, ſhe would tcllrhem; Your lelues are the 
buzzards , the ſors, and:the:doe-noughts , whom you 
ſpeake of, that being vnskilfull, hold your ſelues wiſe,and 
viing vafit meanes,would yet rcape good ſucceſſes. This 
ſort of people haue a kind of imagination which dec- 
 kethy _ ſerteth foorth their words and reaſons, and 
m them ſeeme to be: what indeed they are not. 
Whereon I conclude, that the Generall who is endow- 
cd with a wit requiſit for theartmilicaric, and doth duly 
forccaſt what he.1s ro exploir, ſhall be fortunate and hap- 
pie, otherwiſe it is loſt labour ta looke that he cuer pre- 
uaile to vitotie, ynlcſſe God doe fight for him, as he did 
for the armies of Iſracll, and yerwithall, they choſe the 
wiſeſt and skilfulleſt amongſtthem to be commanders, 
for we myſt not leauc all vpon Gods hands, neither'yet 
may a4 man wholly afte 0n his ownewitand ſufficiencie, 
but it will doc beſt to ioinc both together ; fot there 15nO 
other Fortune, ſaue God and a mans owne good inde- 
uour. 3 OG F-©s " 
He who firſt deuiſed Cheſle-play, madea modell of 
theart militarie, repreſenting therein all the occurrents 
and contemplations of war, without leaving any one be; 
hind:andas in this game Fortuue bearcth no ſtroke, nci- 
ther ca the plaier who beateth the aduerſe partie be ter- 


med 
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med fortunat,nor he who is beaten ynfortunar, So the 
captain that ouercommerh ought to be called wiſe, and 
the vanquiſhed, ignorant; and not the one happie, or 
the other ynhappic. The firſt thing which he ordained 
inthis play,was,that when the king is mated, the contra- 
ric pattie is vanquiſher:thereby to lervs ynderſtand, that 
the chiefe force of an armie, conſiſteth in a good com- 
' maunderto gouerne and dire& the ſame: and for proofe 
hereof, he lotted as many chiefe men to the one ſide as 
to the other, to the end, that whoſocuer loſt, might be 
aſcerrained, ir ſo fell out through defaulr of his owne 
knowledge, and not of fortune. And this is more appa- 
rantly ſcene,if we conſider, that a skiltull plaier will ſpare 
halfe his mento the other partie, and yer for all thar ger 
the game. And this was it which Yegetizs noted, that of- 
ten Gow ſouldiors and weake, vanquiſh many and valiant, 
if they be gouerned by agencrall who can skill in ambu- - 
ſhes and ſtratagems. He ordained alſo, that the pawnes 
might nor turne backe, thereby to aduiſerhe commaun- 
der, that he duly forecaſt all chances, ere he ſend footth 
his ſouldiors to the ſeruice, becauſe if any miſchaunce a+ 
light, it bchooucs rather that they be cut in peeces where 
they were placed,than to.turne'their backes, for the ſoul- 
diorisnot to know whentime fcructh to flie orto fight, 
ſaue by dircCtion of his capraine, and therefore ſo long 
as his life laſteth, he'is ro keepe his place, vader paine ot 
becomming infamous. Hereunto he adioyned another 
law, that the pawne which had made ſcuen'draughts 
without being taken, ſhould be made a queene,and might 
make any dcaught at pleaſure, and be placed next the 
king, as one ſet at libertie, and endowed with nobilitic 
whereby he gaue vs to vaderſtand, howinthe warre ic 


importeth greatly for making the ſouldior valiant , to 
pro- 
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proclaime aduantoges, free campes,and preferments, for 
ſuch as ſhall hauedencany ſpectall peece ofſeruice. And 
principally, chat the honour and profit pafſero their po- 
ſteriti®: for then they will exploit with greater courage 
and gallantneſſe,For which cauſe Arifotle affirmeth thar 
a man maketh morercake tabe chicte of his linage, than 
of his owneproper life. This Saule well perceined when 
he cauſed to be proclaimed in the army, VV hoſocuer ſhal 
{trike that man (meaning kill the Giant Golias) ſhall be 
made rich by the king , and ſhall hauc his daughter to 
wife, and his houſe ſhall be enfranchiſed in Iſracl from all 
manner tribute . Conformable vnto this proclamation, 
there was a court in Spaine, which ordained, that what- 
focuex ſouldior, by his good viage, deſerued to receiue 
for his pay 5o0o Soldi (this was the greateſt ſtipend al- 
lowed inthewarres) ſhould himfelfc and his poſteritie, 
be diſcharged for cuer from all raxes and ſeruices. The 
Moores (as they are great plaiers at cheſle) haue in their 
plaies (et ſevendegrees in imitation of the ſeuen draughts, 
whichthe pawne muſt make to bea queene, and ſo'they 
cnlarge the play fromone tothe ſecond, and from the 
ſecond tothe third, varill they arriue to ſeuen, anſwera- 
ble to the proofe thatthe-ſouldior ſhall giue of himſelte : 
andif he be ſogallantas toinlarge his pay to the ſeuenth, 
they yeeld himthe ſame: and for this cauſe they are ter- 
med Septerniers, or Scuecnſtears . Theſe haue large li- 
berries and exemptions , as in Spaine thoſe gentlemen 
who are called Hidalgos . The reaſon hereof, in naturall 
Philoſophie is very plaine : for there isno faculcic of all 
thoſe that gouerne man, which will willingly worke,vn- 
leſſe there be ſome intereſt ro mooue the ſame: which 
Ariſtotle prouerh in the generative power, and the ſclfe 
reaſon ſwaycth in the reſidue. The obic of the wrath- 
full 
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full acultic (as we haue aboue ſpecified) is honour and 
aduantage 3 and if rhis-ceaſe, | ſtraightwaies courage 
and ſtomacke decay : by all this may be concciued the 
great ſignification which it carricth to makethar pawne 
a queene,, Who hath made ſeuen dranghts without ta- 
king : for whatſocuer the greateſt nobiltie inthe world, 
that hath bcen or ſhall be, hath ſprung and ſhall ſpring 
from pawnes,and priuat men,who by the yalour of their 
perſon haue done ſuch exploits, as they deſerucd for 


themſelues and their poſteritie, the title of —_—_ 


knights, noblemen, carles, marqueſſes, dukes and kings, 
True it is, that ſome areſo ignorant and void of confide- 
ration, as they will not graunt, that-their nobilicie had a 
beginning; but that the ame iscuerlaſting, and growne 
mtotheir bloud, not by the grace of ſome particular 
king, but by the ſupernatural and diuine realon. To 
the bent of this purpoſe (though we ſhall thereby ſome- 
what lengthen our matter) I cannot but recount a very 
wittic diſcourſe, which paſſed berweene our Lord the 
Prince Dox Carlos, and the Door Swares of Toledo, 
who was iudge of the Court in Alcala of Heuares. 
PrincezDoQor what thinke you of this people? DoRor. 
Very well (my Lord) for here is the beſt aire, and the 
beſt ſoile of any place in-Spaine. P. For ſuch the Phiſi- 
tions made choice of to 'recouer my health : hane you. 
ſeene the Vniuerſitie? D. No my L. P. See it then: forit 
is very ſpecially and where they tell me the Sciences are 
yery learnedly read. D. Verily, for a colledge and parti- 
cular ſtudie, it carrieth great fame, and ſhould be ſuch in 
ct, as your highneſle ſpeaketh of. PÞ. Where did you 
ſtudic 2 D. In Salamanca, my lord. P. And did you pro- 
ceed doCtor in Salamanca? D. My lord, no. P. That me 
ſeemerthy was cuill done, to ſtudie in one Vniucrſitie, and 


take 


© 
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take degree inanother. D. May it pleaſe your highneſle, 
that the charges of taking degrees in Salamanca, are ex- 
celsiue ; and therefore we poore men flic the ſame,and 
get vs to ſome other Vaiuerſitie, knowing that we re- 
ceiue our ſufficiencie and learning not from che degree, 
but from our ſtudic and paines, albeit my parents were 
not ſo poore , but if them liſted might haue borne the 
charge of my proceeding in Salamanca : but your high- 
neſfſe well knoweth, that the doors of this Vaniucriitie 
haue the like franchiſes as the | m— of Spaine, and 
co vs whoarc ſuch by nature, this p__ doth harm, 
at leaſt to our poſteritie. P.VV hich of the kings mine an- 
ceſtors gaue this nobilitie to yourlinage? D, None. And 
to this end your highneſle muſt ſtand, there are 
rwo ſorts ofgentlemen in Spain;ſome of bloud,and ſome 
by priuiledge : thoſe in bloud (as my (clfe) hauc not re- 
cciued their nobilitic at the kings hand, bur thoſe by pri- 
uiledge haue. P. This matter is very hard for me to con- 
cciue, and I would gladly that you expreſſed it in plai- 
ner tearmes: forifmy bloud royall, reckoning from my 
ſelfe to my father, and from him to my grandfather, and 
ſo by order from cachto other, commeth to finiſh in Pe- 
lagius: to whom by the death of the king Dox Rodericke, 
the kingdome was giuen, before which time he was not 
king. If we reckon vp after this ſort your pedigree, ſhall 
we notcomeat laſt ro end in one who was no gentle- 
man ? D. This diſcourſe cannot be denied, for all things 
hauc hada beginning. P. I aske you then, from whence 
thac firſt man had his nobilitic, who gaue beginning ro 
your nobilitic 2 he could not cnfranchiſc himſelfe, nor 
plucke out his owne necke from the yoke of tributes and 
{cruices, which before time hee paicd tothe kings my 
predeceflors : for this were a kind of theft, anda prefer- 


ring 


ring himſelfe by force with the kings patrimonie, and ir 
Farr Sv reaſon , HE of bloud 
ſhould haue ſo bad an originall as this : therefore it fal- 
leth out plaine,that the king gaue him freedome,8 yeel- 
ded him the grace of that nobilitic. Now tell me from 
whom he had it. D. Your highneſſe concludeth veric 
well, and itis true, thar there is no true nobilitic ſauce of 
the kings grant: but we tearme thoſe noble of blood, of 
whoſe originall there is no memorie, neither is it ſpe- 
cificd by writing, whenthe ſame began, nor what king 
yeelded them this fauour : and this obſcureneſle is re- 
cciued in the common-wealth for more honourable, 
than diſtinAly to know the contrarie. The common- 
wealth alſo maketh gentlemen: for when a man grow- 
eth yalorous, of great vertue, and rich , itdarethnotro 
challenge ſuch a one, as ſeeming thereby to doe him 
wrong,and that it is fita man of that worth doe liuc in all 
franchize. This reputation paſsing tothe children,and to 
the nephewes,groweth to nobilitic,and ſothey gerta pre- 
tence againſt the king . Theſe are not therefore gentle- 
men, becauſe they recciue 5oo Soldi of pay; but when 
the contraric cannot be prooucd, they paſle for ſuch. 
That Spaniard, who deuiſed this name of a gentleman, 
Hiſiodalges, gaue verie well to ynderſtand this doctrine 
which we haue ſer downe 3 for by his opinion men haue 
wwo kindsof birth, the one naturall , in which alt''are 
cquall.the other ſpirituall. VV hen a man performeth'any 
heroicall enterpriſe , or any vertue or extraordinarie 
worke, then is he new borne, and procureth for himlſclfe 
other new parents , and leeſeth that being which hee 
had tofore . Yeſterday he was calledthe ſonne of Peer, 
and nephew of Saxchines, and now he is named the fonine 


of his owne ations. Hence had that Caſtilian prouerbe 
his 


. 
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his original, which (aith,Euery manis the ſon of his own 
workes. And becauſe the good and verwmous workes,are 
inthe holy (cripture termied ſomawhat,and inthe Spaniſh 
rongue it ſignificth «/go, and vices & ſins nothing, which | 
inthe Spaniſh is tearmed made. This Spaniard compoun- 
ded this word hyo daigo'therof, which importeth nought 
cls, but that ſuch a one: is deſcended of him , who per- 
fotmed ſome notorious andyertuous ation: tor which 
he deſerued to be rewarded: by the king or common- 
wealth, togither with all his poſteritie for cticr. The law 
of the Partits ſayth, That hyo dalzo ſignificth the ſonne 
of goods : But if we vnderſtand the ſame of temporall 
goods , the reaſon was not good ; for there are infinic 
gentlemen poore, and infinit rich men, who are no gen- 
elemen : bur if he meane the ſonne of goods, that is to 
lay,of good qualities, it catricth the ſame ſence which we 
before odd 

Of the ſecond birth which men ought to haue be- 
ſides their naturall, there is affoorded ys a naturall cxam- 
le/in the > where Chriſt our redeemer repre- 
cadeth Nico , becauſe he (being a door of the 
law) wiſt not yet, it was neceſſaric that a man ſhould be 
borne of new,thereby to obtain a better being, and more 
honoutable parents than his naturall : for which cauſe, 
all. che time that a man performeth no heroicall cnter- 
priſe', in this ſence he is called-hyo de nada, to weet the 
ſonneof nothing ; although by his aunceſtors he beare 
the name of hyo da/go, that is the ſonne of lomewhar, 
ora getitleman.. Tothe _ of this doQtine,I will 
recite ynto you adilc which paſſed berweene a very 
honourable Captaine and a Caualicro,who ſtood much 
on the pantophles of his gentilitie. VV hereby ſhall be 

diſcoucred,in whatthe honour of this ſecond birth 4 
ſilteth. 
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ſiſteth . This captaine then falling in companie with a 
knot of Caualieros, and diſcourſing of the largefle and 
libertie, which ſouldiors enioy in Iralie, in a certaine de. 
maund, which one of them made him, he gaue himthe 
you, becauſe he was natiue of that place, and the ſonne 
of meane parents,borne ina village of ſome few houſes: 
but the captain(aggrecued thereat)anſwered,ſaying;Sig- 
nor, your ſignoric ſhall ynderſtand, that ſouldiors who 
haueenioyed the libertie of Italic, cannor content them- 
ſelues to make abode in Spaine, becauſe ofthe many laws 
which arc here cnaQted againſt ſuch as ſet handto their 
{word. 

The other Caualieros hearing him vſc the tearme of 
Signoria, could not forbeare laughter . The Caualicro 
bluſhing hereat, vſcd theſe words , Your mercede may 
weet,that in Italic, to ſay Srgnoria, importeth ſo much as 
in Spaine to lay mercede,and this Signor Capitano, bein 
accuſtomed to the yſe and manner ofthat country,giuct 
the tearme of Signoria, where he ſhould doe that of mer- 
cede. Hercto the captaine anſwered,laying; Let not your 
Signoric hold meto be a man fo ſimple, but that I know 
when I am in Iralic,to applic my ſelfe tothe language of 
Tealie,and in Spain, to that of Spain: but he that in Spain 
talking with me, may giue-me the you, it behooueth at 
leaſt that he hauea Signorie in Spainz8 yet (o I canſcarſe 
take it wel:the Caualicro ſomwhart affronted made reply, 
ying; why Signor Capitano,are you not natiue in ſuch 
a place, and ſonne to ſuch a man ? And know you not 

aine who I am, and what mine anceſtors haue been? 

Signor (anſwered the capraine) I know right well, that 
your Signoric is a good Caualicro, and ſuch haue been 
your elders : but I and my right arme (which now I ac- 
knowledge for my father) a than youand all your 
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linage. This captain meant to alludeto the ſecond birth, 
when hee ſaid I:and my right arme, which now I ac- 
knowledge to be: my father; and that not vnduly : for 
with his right atme, and with his (word he had perfor- 
med ſuch actions,asthe valour of his perſon was equall 
to the nobility of that Caualicro. For the moſt parr, the 
laws and nature (ſaith P/ato)are contrary:for a man ſom- 
times iflueth out of natures hands, with a minde veric 
wile, excellent, noble, franke, and with a wit apt to 
command a whole world: yer becauſe his hap was to be 
borne in the houſe of 4wmclas, a baſe peaſant, by the 
laws.he remaineth depriucd of that honour and libertie 
wherein nature placed him . And contrariwiſe we ſce 0. 
thers,whoſe wit and faſhions were ordained to be flaues; 
and yet for that they were borne in noble houſes, they 
come by force of the Jawes to be great Lords. Burt one 
thing hath been noted many daies ago, which is worthic 
of confideration,that thoſe who are born in villages and 
thatched houſes, prooue more ſufficient men, and of 
greater towardneflc forthe Sciences and armes,than ſuch 
as haue great Cities for their birth-place. Yer is the yul- 
gar {o ſubictto —__ as they gathera conſequence 
tothe contraric, from birth in meane places: hereof the 
facred Scripture affoordeth vs an example, where it is 
read, that the people of Iſracl much wondering at the 
great workes of our Saujour Chriſt, ſaid ; Is it poſsible, 
that out of Nazareth can come ought that is good ? Bur 
toreturn to the wit of this captain, of whom we have dil- 
courſcd : he ought to bee endowed with much ynder- 
ſtanding, and with the difference of imagination, which 
is requiſir for the art of war. VV herethrough,in this trea- 
tiſe we deliuer much do@rine , whence we may gather 
wherein the yalour ofmen conſiſteth,that they may reap 
; Ee 4 eſtimation 
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eſtimation in the commonwealth. 

Six things (me ſcemeth) a man ought to haue, to the 
end he may be tearmed honourable, and which of them 
ſocucrwant, his being is thereby impaired: but yer all 
of them are not placed in one (elfe degree, nor partake a 
like value,or the (elfe qualities. 

The firlt and principall, is the valour of a mans owne 
perſon, as ———_ wildome, iuſtice, mind, and cou- 
rage . This maketh riches and birth-right, from hence 

ow honourable titles; fromthis beginning all the no- 

ilitic in the world fetcheth his originall . And if any be 
ſecled ina contrarie opinion, let him go taghe great hou- 
(cs in Spaine, and he ſhall find, that they all deriue their 
originall from particular men,who by the yalour of their 
perſons attained to that, which now by their ſuccelsions 
is polieſled. | 

The ſecond thing which honoureth aman, next to 
the valour of his perſon, is ſubſtance, without which we 
find not, that any man carricth cſtimation in the com- 
monwealth, 

The third is, the nobilitie and antiquitic of his ance- 
Kors, to be well borne, and of honourable bloud, is a 
thing very precious; but yet retaineth in it ſelfe a great 
defe: for by it ſelfe alone it yeeldeth a ſlender auaile, 
as well in regard of the gentleman himſelfe, as of others - 
who ſtand in need thereof: for a man can neither cat nor 
drinke the ſame,nor apparrell himſelfe therewithall, nor 
give nor beltow the ſame : but.it maketh a manto liue 
as dying, by depriuing him of the remedies which he 
might otherwiſe procure to ſupplie his necelsjties ; but 
let him yaite the ſame with riches, and by no degree of 
honour it can be counteruailed . Some are wont to re- 


ſemble nobilitie to a cypher in numbring, which of is 
Qi fie 
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| ſelfebeareth no value, but vnired with another number, 
multiplicth the ſame. - 

The fourth point which maketh a man to be of ac- 
count, is to haue ſome dignitic or honourable office, and 
contrariwiſc nothing ſo much abaſcth a man,as to get his 
living by ſome handycrafr. 

The fitt thing which honoureth a man, is to be cal. 
led by a good ſurname, and a gracious Chriſtian name, 
which may deliuer a pleaſing conſonance to the care, 
& notto be termed paſty,or peſtell,as ſome that I know. 
We tead inthe generall hiſtorie of Spaine, that there 
came two embaſſadours out of France ynto king _M- 

_ phonſecheninth,todemaund one of his daughters in ma» 
riage for their ſoueraigne king Phil;p : one of which 
ladies was very faire, and named Yyrracs; the other no- 
thing ſo gratious, and called Blanche . They both com- 
ming in preſence of the embaſſadours, all men held it as 
a matter reſolued , that the choice would light vpon 
Frraca, as the elder, and fairer, and better adorned : but 
the embaſladours enquiring each of their names, tooke 
offence at the name of Yyraca, and made choice of the 
ladic Blanche : ſaying, that her name would be better re- 
cciued in France than the other. 
The ſixt thing which honoureth a man, is the ſeeme- 
+ ly ornament of his perſon,and his going well apparelled, 
and attended with many waiters. The good diſcent of 
the Spaniſh nobilitie, is of ſuch as throughthe yalour of 
theirperſon, and through their honourable enterpriſes 
atchicued, grew inthe wars to the pay of 500 Soldi. The 
originallw our late writers cannot verifie : for if 
they find not their matter laid downe in writing, and cx- 
prefſed torheir hands by others, they are ynable to ſup- 
plie the ſame with any inuention oftheir owne. — dif- 
crence 
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ference which Ariſtotle placeth berwixt memory and re- 
membraace 1s, that if che memorie haue loſt anie of 
thoſe things which art firſt it knew, it cannot call the ame 
to mind, without new learning thereof : but remem- 
brance cnioyeth this ſpeciall grace, that if irforget ought, 
byſopping a while to diſcourſe thereupon, it turneth to 
find out that which was before loſt. VV hich may be the 
Court that ſpeaketh in fauour of good ſouldiours, we 
find at this day recorded neither in bookes , nor in the 
memorie of men , but there are left as reliques theſe 
words, hyo dalgo, inthoſe that receiue 500 Soldi of pay, 
after the Conrr of Spain,and their known —_— mas 
king difcourſe,and arguing whereon,itwill fall out an ca- 
fie matter to find out their aſſociats. tony of Lebrifla 
giuing the ſignification of this verbe, vend#cocas : ſaith, 
the ſame ſignificth, to draw vnto it that which is due for 
pay, or by reaſon, as we ſay nowadaies by a new phraſe 
of ſpeech,or totake pay from the king, And it is athing 
fo vied in Caſtilia the old,to ſay ſuch a one hath well im- 
paied his trauaile, when he is well paied, that amongſt 
the ciuiller ſort there is no manner of ſpeech more ordi. 
narie. 

From this ſignification, the word vindzcare fetched 
his originall, namely, when any one would ſtirre at-the 
wrong offered him by another : for iniurie metaphori- 
cally is tearmed debt. After this ſort when we now ſay, 
ſucha one is hyo dalgo,de vengar quincentos ſueldos,thatiis, 
a gentleman of the pay of 500 Soldi: we means that he 
is deſcended from a ſouldior ſo valiant, as for his prow- 
elle he deſerued toreceiue fo latge a pay, as is that of 500 
Soldi: who by the court of Spaine was (with all his po- 
ſteritie) cnfranchiſed from paying any tallages or ſerui- 
ces to the king, This knowne pay is nought els, ſauethe 
Q nj entrance 
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emrancewhich ſuch aſouldiour made into the number 
of thoſe, whoſe ſtipend was 500 Soldi: for then were 
regiſtred in the kings booke the name of the ſouldiour, 
the countrey where he was borne, and who were his pa- 
rents and progenitors, forthe more certainctic zo him 
who recciued this: benefit and ſtipend . Euen as art this 
day wercad in the booke of Bezerro,which is kept at Sa« 
lamanca, where ate found written the beginning of wel. 
neereall che Spaniſh nobilitic . The ſemblable diligence 
vicd Saul, when Danidſlew Golize : for forthwith he ſent 
Abner his captain, to take infurmation of what ſtocke 
the young man was deſcended . Anticntly they termed 
Solaro the houſe of the villaine , as well as of the gen- 
tleman. 

But ſithens we haue ſteppcd aſide into this digreſsi- 
on , it bchooucth to make rceturncto our purpole from 
whence we parted, and to know whence it growcth, 
that in play at Cheſle, which we tearmed a counter- 
feit of warre, aman ſhamcth mote to looſe, than at any 
other game, albeit the ſame turne himto no dammage, 
neither is the play for muney.: and whence it may ſpring, 
that the lookers on ſec more draughts than the players 
themſclucs, though they ate leſle {ecne in the play 2 and 
that which moſt importeth, is, that ſomegameſters play 
beſt faſting, and ſome berrer after meat 2 The firſt doubt 
holdeth like difficultie, for we hauc auouched, that in 
warre and in Cheſle-play fortunc hath nought to doe, 
neither may we be allowed to ay , VV ho would cuer 
haue thought this ? but all is ignorance and carcleſneſle 
in himthar lecſeth, and wiledome and cunniug in him 
that getteth. And whena man is oucrcome in matters 
of wit and (ufficiencic,and is cut off fromall allegations 
of exculc ar pretence, other than his owne ignorance, it 
| tollow- 
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followeth a matter of neceſsitic, that he wax aſhamed: 
for man is reaſonable, and a friend to his reputation, and 
cannot brooke that in the workes of this power any 0+ 
therſhould ſtep a foot before him. For which cauſe Ar+- 
ſtotle demandeth, W hart the reaſon may be, why the an- 
tients conſented not, that ſpeciall rewards ſhould be af- 
ſigned to thoſe, who ſurpaſſed the reſt in the Sciences, 
& yet ordained ſome for the beſt leaper, runner, thrower 
of the batre,and wreſtler? To which he frameth anſwere, 
That in wreitling and bodily contentions, it is tollerated 
thatthere be bobs alsigned, who ſhall cenſure how far 
one man exccedeth another, to the end they may iultly 
yeeld prize to the vanquiſher, ir falling out a marcer of 
no difficultic, for the eye to diſcerne who leapeth moſt 
ground, or runneth with _ (wifrnefle : but 19 mat- 
ters of ſcience it prooucth very hard totrie by the vn- 
derſtanding which exceedeth other , for that it is a 
thing appertaining to the ſpirir, and of much queint- 
neſlc; and if the iudge liſt ro giue the prize malictoully, 
all men cannot looke thereunto, for it is a iudgement 
much eltranged from the ſence of the beholders , Be- 
lides this anſwere, Ariſtotle giueth another which is bet- 
ter, ſaying, That men make no great recke to be ouer- 
come in throwing, wraſtling, running, and leaping, for 
chat they are graces wherein the very brute beaſts out- 
palle vs. But that which we cannot codare with patis 
ence, is, to haue another adwudged more wiſe and adui- 
ſed than our (clues, wherethrough they grow in hatred 
with the iudges,and ſecke to be reuenged of them, thin- 
king that of malice they went about to ſhame the,,Ther- 
tore to ſhun theſe inconueniences, they would not yoeld 
conſent, that in workes appertaining to the reaſonable 
part, mcn ſhould be allowed cither iudges or rewards. 

Q iiij W hence 
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Whence is gathered, that the Vniuerſities doc ill, who 
alsigne judges and tewards of the firſt, ſecond, and third 
degree, in licencing thoſe that ptoouc. beſt at the exami- 
nations. | 

For beſides that the inconveniences alleaged by Ari- 
flotle doc betide , it is repugnant to the dofrine of the 
Goſpell, that men grow into contention who ſhuuld be 
cheete. And that this is true, we ſee manifeltly, tor that 
the diſciples of our Sauiour Chriſt comming one day 
from a cercaine voiage,treated amongſt themſelucs, who 
ſhould be the greateſt, and being now arriucd ar their 
lodging,thcir maiſter asked them, whereof they had rea- 
ſoned vpon the way ? but they(though ſomewhatblunt) 
well ynderſtood, how this queſtion was not allowable ; 
wherethrough the text (aith,that they durſt not tell him: 
but becauſe from God nothing can be concealed , he 
ſpake vnto them in this manner : If any will be chiefc 
amongſt you, he ſhall be the laſt of all, and ſervant to the 
reſt. The Phariſies were abhorred by Chriſt our redee- 
mer , becauſe they loued the higheſt ſeats at feaſts, and 
the principall chaires in the Synagogues . The chicte 
reaſon whercon they relic who beſtow degrees after this 
manner, is,that when ſchollers know ech of them ſhall be 
rewarded according to the triall which they ſhall giue 
of themſelues, they will ſcantly affoord themſelues rime 
from theirſtudie, tofleepe or cat : which would: ceaſe, 
were there not a reward for himthat taketh pains,or chas 
ſtiſement for him that addiQcth/ himfelfe to looſencle 
and loitering. But this'is a ſlender _—_— and ſo onely in 
apparenee, and preſuppoſeth a great falſhood, which is, 
tha pes ples. be ones! by continuall-plodding 
at the booke , and by hearing of good maiſters, and ne- 
ucrleeſing aleſſon . And they marke nor, that if a ſchol- 
ler 
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ler want the wit and abilitic requiſic for the learning 
which he applierh, it falleth outa loſt labour, to bear his 
head day and night at his bookes. Andthe error is ſuch, 
that if differences of wits, (o far diſtant as theſc,doe enter 
into competencie, the one through his quicke capacitie, 
without ſtudying or poaring in bookes, getteth learnin 
ina trice, and the other, for that he is block-headed = 
dull, after he hath toilcd all his lite long, can ſmall skill in 
the matter. 

Now the Iudges come, as mento giue the firſt price 
ro him who was enabled by nature and tooke no tra- 
uell,andthe laſt to him who was borne void of capacitic, 
= neucr gaue ouer ſtudying ; as if the one had gotten 
earning b _ oucr his bookts, and the other loſt 
the lame through his owne ſluggiſhneſſe. And it fareth 
as if they ordained prices for two horſes, of which the 
one had his legs ſound and ninble, and the other halted 
downeright . If the Vniuecrſities did admitto the ſtudie 
of the Sciences, none but ſuch as had a wit capable there- 
of, and were all equall, it ſhould ſeeme a thing well done 
to ordaine reward and puniſhment : for whoſocner 
knew moſt, it would therby appcare that he pained him- 
felfe moſt,and who knew lealt, had giuen himſelte more 
to his caſc. 

To the ſecond doubt we anfwer,that as the eyes ſtand 
in nced of light and cleereneſle, to ſee figures and co- 
lours,ſo the imagination. hath need of light inthe braine, 
roſce the fantaſies which are inthe memorie. This cleere- 
neſſe the Sunne giueth nor, nor any lampe or candle, but 
the vicall ſpirits which arc bred in the heare, and diſperſed 
throughout the bodice. Herewithall itis requiſit to know 
that feare gathereth all the vicall ſpirits tothe hearr, and 
leaucth the braine darke,, and all the other parts - .— 

odic 
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bode cold. W herupon Ariſtotle maketh this demannd, 
W hence commethir, that who ſo feareth, his voice, his 
hands, and his nether lip doc tremble? whereto he an- 
 (wereth, That through this feare the naturall hear hieth 
to the heart, and leaucth all the reſidue of the bodie a- 
cold, and the cold (as is before touched) by Galens mind, 
hindereth all the powers and faculties of the ſoule, and 
ſuffereth notthem ro worke. 

Hence beginneth the anſwere of this ſecond doubr, 
and it is,that thoſe who play at Cheſle,concciue feare to 
looſe, becaulc the game ſtandeth vpon tearmes of repu- 
ration and diſgrace, and for that Fortune hath no ſtroke 
therein; ſo the vitall ſpirits aſſembling tothe heart, the 
imagination is forc{l16wed by the cold, and the fantalmes 
inthe darke: for which two reaſons, he who playcth,can- 
not bring his putpoſe to cfte. But the lookers on, in as 
much as this no way importeth them, neither ſtandin 
feare of looſing through want of skill, do behold morc 
draughts, for that their imagination retaineth his hear, 
and his _ are enlightened by the light of the vitall 
ſpirits. True it is, that much lightreauerh alſo the light 
of the imagination, andit befalleth what time the player 
waxcth aſhamed and our of countenance to (ce his ad- 
ucrſaric beat him ; then through this aggrecuedneſle the 
naturall heat cncreaſeth, and enlighteneth more than is 
requilit,of all which he that ſtandeth by is deuoid. From 
hence iſflueth an ctte& very vſuall in the world, that what 
time a man endeuoureth to make the beſt muſter of him- 
| ſclfe, and his learning and ſufficiencic moſt knowne , it 

prooueth worſt with him: with others againe the con- 
tratie betideth, who being brought to their criall, make a 
great ſhew, and paſicd out of the liſts, appeare of lictle 
woorth: and of all this the reaſon is yery maniteſt, tor he 
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whoſe head is filled with much naturall hear, if you ap- 
point him to doc an exercile of learning or diſputation, 
within foure and twentie houres after, apart of that cx- 
celsiue heat which he hath flieth tothe heart, and fo the 
braine remainerh temperat, and inthis diſpoſition (as we 
will proouc inthe chapter cnluing) many points woorth 
the vtterance , preſent themſelues ro a mans remem- 
brance . Bur he who is very wiſe and endowed with a 
great vnderſtanding, being brought to triall, by mcanes 
of feare cannot retaine the naturall heat in his hcad, 
whereon through defaulc of light, he findeth not in his 
memorie what to deliver, ,'\. 

If this fell into their conſideration , who take vpon 
them co controll the Generals of armics, blaming their 
ations, andthe order which they ſet downe in the field, 
they ſhould diſcerne how great a difference reſterh be- 
eweene the giuing a looking on the fight outat a win- 
dow, or helkndin of alaunce therein,and the feare to 
leeſe an armic, whoſe charge their ſoucraigne hath com- 
mitted to their hands. E 

No leſfſe dammage doth feare procure the Phyſition 
in curing , for his praftiſe (as we haue prooued hercto- 
fore) appertaineth to the imagination , which reſteth 
more annoyed by cold than any other power, for that his 
opcration confiſteth in heat, VV hence weſee by experi» 
ence, that Phyſitians can ſooner cure the vulgar ſort, 
than princes and great petſonages . A counſellor at law 
one day asked me (knowing that I handled this marter) 
what the cauſe might be,that in the affaireswherehe was 
well payed, many caſes and points of learning came to 
his memorie, but with ſuch as yeclded not to his trauell 
what was due, it ſcemed that all his knowledge was. 


ſbrunke out of his braine : whom I anſwered, that mat- 
| ecrs 
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ters of intereſt appertained to the wrathfull facultic, 
which maketh his reſidence in the heart, and if the ſame 
receiue not contentment , it doth not willingly ſend 
forth the vitall ſpirits, by whoſe light the figures which 
reſt in the memoric may be diſcerned . But when thar 
findeth fatisfattion, it cheerefully affoordeth. naturall 
heat : Wherethrough the reaſonable ſoule obtaineth 
ſufficient cleereneſle to ſee whatſocuer is written in the 
head. This defe& doe men of great vnderſtanding par- 
take, who arepinching, and rclie much on their intereſt, 
and in ſuch is the propertie of that counſellor beſt diſ- 
cerned , But who (o falleth into due conſideration here- 
of, ſhall obſerue itto be an attton of Tuſtice, that he who 
labourcth in another mans vineyard bee well paicd his 
wages. 

Thelikereaſon is currant for the Phiſition, to whom 
(when they are well hired) many remcdies preſent them- 
ſelues : otherwiſe the art (as well in them as the Lawyer) 
ſlippeth out of their fingers. But here a matter very im- 
portant 15 to be noted; namely, that the good imagina- 
tion of the Phiſition diſcouereth on a ſuddaine what is 
neceſlaric to be done . And if he take leiſure and farther 
conſideration, a thouſand inconueniences come into 
his fancie, which hold him in ſuſpence, and this while 
the occaſionof rhe remedic paſſeth away . Therefore ir 
is neuer good, to adujſe the Phiſition to conſider well 
what he hath in hand , but that he forthwith execute 
what firſt he _—_ For we haue prooucd hereto- 
fore, that much ſpeculation maketh the naturall heat to 
auoid our of the head, and againe the ſame may cncreaſe 
ſo farforth,as to turmoile the imagination. But the Phi- 
ſition, in whom ir is ſlacke, ſhall not doc amiſle to vic 
long contemplation: for the heat aduancing ir ſelfe vp 

to 
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tothe braine, ſhall come to attaine that point, which to 
this poweris behooflull. | 

he third doubt in the matters alrcadic rehearſed, 
hath his anſwere very manifeſt : for the difference of the 
imagination, with which we play at cheſle, requircth a 
certaine point of hear, to ſee the draughts, and he that 
plaicth well faſting, hath thenthe degree of heat requiſic 
thereunto : bur through the heat of the meat, the ſame 
exccedeth that point which was neceſlaric, and ſo he 
plaicth worſe. The contrarie befalleth to ſuch as play 
well after meales, for the heat riſing vp togither with the 
meat andthe wine, arriuethto the point, which wanted 
whiles he was faſting. Iris therefore needtull ro amend 
a place in Plato, who ſaith, That Nature hath with great 
wiſdomediſioyned the liucr from the braine, to the end, 
the meat with his yapours ſhould not trouble the con- 
remplation of the reaſonable ſoule. But here if he nacane 
thoſe operationswhich appertaine to the vnderſtanding, 
he ſpeaketh very well, butit cantake no place in any of 
the differences of the imagination. VV hichvis ſcene by cx- 
perience in feaſts and banquets : for when the gueſts arc 
come to mid meale , they begin to tell True tales, 
merriments, and ſimilitudes ;- where at the beginning 
none had a word to ay ; but at the endof the feaſt their 
tongue faileth them, for the heatis:paſſed beyond'the 
bound,rcquiſit for the imagination. Such as need to cat 
and drinkealittle, to the end the imagination may lite 
vP ir ſelfc,arc melancholicke by aduſtion : for ſuch | A 
their brainelike hot lime,which taken yp into your hand, 
is cold and dric in feeling 3 bur if you bath the ſame-in 
any liquor, you cannot endure the heat which groweth 
thereof. 1A eAgetd 
We muſt alſo correQ that law of the — 
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which Plato alleageth , whereby they forbad their Cap- 
taines to drinke wine, when they went to their wars, and 
likewiſe their gouernours, during the yeate of their of- 
fice. And albeit Plato held the ſame for averic iuſt law, 
and neuer maketh ancnd of commending the ſame; yer 
it bchooucth ro make a diſtinQion, We have allcaged 
heretofore , that the worke of iudging appertaincth to 
diſcourſe,and that this power abhorrerh hear, and there- 
fore receiucth much dammage by wine : but to goucrne 
a commonwealth ( which is a diſtin matter trom ta- 
king into your hand aproceſle, and gluing ſentence ther- 
vpon) belongeth to the imagination, and that requireth 
hcat: and the goucrnour not arriuing to the point which 
is requiſit, may well drinke a lictle wine, ſo to attaine the 
ſame . The like may be ſaid touching the gencrall of an 
armic, whoſe counſel] partaketh alſo with the imagina- 
tion. And if the m—_ heat be by any horthing to be 
aduanced, none performeth it ſo well as wine ; but it is 
requiſit, that the (ame be temperatly taken , for there is 
no nouriſhment which ſo and rcaueth a mans 
wit , as this liquor. VWhercfore it bchooucth the 
Generall, to know the manner of his imagination, whe- 
ther the ſame be of thoſe which necd meat and drinke to 
ſupplic the hcat.that wantcth, or to abide faſting : for in 
jw , conſiſteth how ta maiunage his affaircs well 
or euill, - | 


CHAP. XIIII. 


How we may know to what difference of abiltie the office of 


4 king appertaineth ana what ſignes he ought to hae who 
enioyeth this manner of wit. 


W hen 
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NEW Hen Selowen was choſen king and head 
AVW/279 of (o greatand numberfull a people, as 
ae that of [{raell ; the text Gaith, that fot go- 
44! WY) ucrning and ruling thetn, hee craued 
"V19's wiſcdome from heauen, and nothing 
beſides . W hich demaund ſo much pleaſed God, as in 
reward of hauing asked ſo well, he made him the wiſeſt 
king of the world : and not ſo contented; he'gaue him 
preat riches and glorie, cuermore holding his requeſt in 
berterprice. W hence is manifeſtly gathered, that the 
peoarel wiſedome and knowledge which may  polsi- 
bly be in the world, is that foundation, vpon which the 
office of a king relieth, VV hich concluſion is ſo cer- 
taine and truc, as it were but loſt labour toſpend time in 
the proofe thereof. Only it behoouethto ſhew to what 
dilirence of witthe art of beinga king, and ſuch a one 
as-is requiſit for the commonwealth, appertaineth : and 
to vnfold the tokens, whereby the man may be knowne 
who is indowed with this wit and abilitic . VV here» 
throngh ir is certaine, thar as the office of a king excee- 
deth all the arts in tHe world ; ſo the ſame requireth a 
perfetion of wit in the largeſt meaſure that nature can 
deuiſe. W hat the ſame'is, we: haue not as yet defined : 
for we haue beene occupicd' indiſtributing to the other: 
arts,thcir differences 8 maners. But ſince wenow haue 
the (ame in handling, it muſt be vnderltood, that of nine 
remperatures which are in mankind, one onely (faith 
Galen)maketh a man (o ſurpaſsing wiſe, as by nature he 
can be. Whercin the firſt qualities. are in ſuch waight 
and meaſure, that the heat exceedethnot the cold, nor 
the moiſt the dric,, but arc found in fuch cqualicie and 
conformitie, as if really they were nor contraries, nor 
hadany naturall oppoſition, VW hence refulteth an in-- 
ſtrumenr. 
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ſtrument lo appliable to the' operations of the reaſona- 
ble ſoule,that man commeth to poſlelle a perfe memo. 
rie of things paſſed, anda great imagination to ſee'what 
is to come, anda great ding, to diſtinguiſh, in- 
ferre, argue, iudge, and make chojce . The other diffe- 
rences. of wit Of vs recounted ) haue not any one a- 
mongſt them of ſound perfeQion : for if a man poſleſle 
great ing,he cannot (by meanes of much dri- 
neſle)cowprile the ſciences which appertaine tothe ima- 
gination and the memoric ; and if he be of great ima- 
gination, by rcaſon of nach heat, he remaineth vnſufh- 
cient forthe ſciences of the ynderſtanding and the me- 
morie, andif he enioy a great memorie, we haue tofore 
expreſſed, how vnable thoſe of much memorie(through 
their exceſsiue moiſture)doe proouc for all the other (ci- 
ences. Onely this difference of wit which we now arc a 
ſcarching, is «bs which an{wereth all the arts in propor- 
tion. How much dammage the vnableneſle of adioy- 
ning thereſt, breedeth to any one knowledge, Plato no- 
teth,ſaying ; That the perfeRion of ech inparticular, de- 
| _ on the notice and knowledge of x all in ge- 
No ſort of knowledge is found fo diſtinAly and ſe- 
ucred from another,” but that the skill in the one much 
aiderh to the others perfetion. Buthow ſhall we docyif 
hauing ſought for this difference of wit with great dili- 
gence in all Spaine, I can find but one ſuch? VW hereby I 
concciuc, that Gal/enſaid yery well, That out of Greece, 
nature notſo muchas in adreame maketh any man tem- 
perat , or with a wit requiſit for the ſciences , And the 
ſame Galen alleageth the reaſon hercof, ſaying ; That 
Greece is the moſt temperat region of che world ; where 
the heat of che aire exceedeth not the cold , nor the 
moilt 


moiſt thedrie. VW hich temperature maketh men very 
wile and able for all the Sciences, as appearcth, confide- 
ring che great number of famous men who thence haue 
iſlued, as Socrates,Plato,Ariſtotle, Hippocrates Galen,The- 
' ophraſtus, Demoſthenes, Homer, T hates Mileſave, Diogenes 
Cynicus, Solon, and infinit other wiſe men mentioned in 
hiſtorics, whoſe workes we find repleniſhed with all (ci- 
ences : not as the writers of other prouinces , who if 
they treat of Philicke, or any other Science, ir prooues 
a miracle for them to alleage any other ſort of (cence in 
their aid or favour , All of them are 'begeerly and wich- 
our furniture, as wanting a wit capable ot all the arts. But 
which we may moſt maruell at in Greece, is, that where- 
as the wit of women is found ſo repugnant vnto lear- 
ning (as hereafter we will prooue) yer-there haue been 
ſo many ſhe Greekes, ſo ſpecially ſcene in the ſciences, as 
they hauc growne into competencie withthe (ufficien- 
eſt men: as namely Leontias, a molt wiſe woman, who 
wrote againſt Theophra/us, the greatelt Philoſopher of 
his time, reproouing him' for many errors in Philoſo- 
nar” Bur if we looke into other provinces of the world, 
ardly ſhall we find ſprung vp any one wit that was no- 
table. Which groweth, & that they inhabit places diſ- 
tempered, where men become brutiſh, ſlow of capacitie, 
and il] conditioned. 

For this cauſe Ariſtotle moucth a doubt, ſaying; VV hat 
meanerh ic, that thoſe who inhabit a countrey , cither 
ouer cold; orouer hor, are fierce and fellin countenance 
and conditions : to which probleme he anſwereth ve- 
rie well, ſaying; That a good temperature notonly ma- 
keth a good grace inthe bodie, bur alſo aideth the wit 
and abilitie. And as the exceſles of heat and cold do hin- 
der nature, .that ſhe cantot ſhape a'man in good figures 
R o 
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alſo forthe like reaſon) the harmonie of the ſoule is 
turned roplic/turuic , and the wit prooucth ſlow and 
dull. 
This the Greekes well wiſt,in as much as they termed 
all the nations of the world Barbarians, conſidering their 
ſlender fufficiencie and little knowledge . VV hence we 
ſee, that of ſo many that arc borne and ſtudie out of 
Greece, if they be Philoſophers, none of them arriueth 
to the perfeftion of Platoand Ariſtotle : if Phiſitions, to 
Hippocrates and Galen:if orators,to Demoſthenes:it Poets 
td Howey :and ſo inthe reſidue of the ſciences parts, the 
Grecks haue cuer held the formoſt ranke beyond all con- 
tradition. Atleaſt the probleme of Ariſtotle is very well 
verefied-inthe Greekes : for yerily they are the men of 
molt ſufficicncic and lofticit capacitic inthe world: were 
it not that they liue in diſgrace, oppreſled by force of 
armes in bondage, and all hardly intrcated by the com» 
ming of the Turkes, who baniſhed all learning, and cau- 
ſed the Vniuerſitic of Achens to paſle vnto Paris in 
France,where at this day the ame continueth. And(thus 
through want of manurance) ſo many gallant wits (as 
we hauc before reported) are vtterly periſhed:, In the 
other regions out of Greece,though ichools and cxerciſc 
of learning areplanted, yerno man hathproucd in them 
of any rare excellencie. | | 
Phiſition holded he hath waded very far,if with 
his wit he can attaineto that which Hippocrates and Galen 
delivered, and the naturall Philoſophs reckoneth hims 
ſelſc ſo full of knowledge , as he can be capable of no 
more, if he once grow to the vnderſtanding of Ariſtotle, 
But this porwithſtanding, it gocth not for an yniuerſall 
rule, thax all ſuch as baue Greece for their birth- place, 
mult of force be temperat and-wiſe,, and all che _ 
diſtem- 
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orant or 


diſtemperat andi 
of Anacharſiswho was borne in Scythia,that he carried 
the reputation of a rare wit the Grecians, 


though himleſe a Barbarian. A Philoſopher borne in 
Achens'falling in contention with him, (aid vnto him; 
Get thee hence thou Barbarian.” Then Anaches/ir anſwe- 
red, My countrey is to me a ſharwe, and fo art thou to 
thine : for Scythia, being a region ſo diſtemperat,/ and 
where ſo many 1gnorant perſons live, my ſelfe amgrown 
to knowledge, and thou being borne in Athens, a 
of wit and wiſedome, wert ncucr other than an Aſſe. In 
ſort, that-we need not viterly defpaire in regard of the 
temperature ; neither thinke it a cale of impolsibilitie,to 
mcet herewithall out of Greece, and eſpecially in Spaine, 
a tegion not very diſtemperat: for as 1 haue found one 
of theſe differences in Spaine , ſo it may well be,, that 
there are many others not yet come toknowledge, and 
which I haue nor been able to find ou, Itſhalldoe well 
therefore, to intreat of the tokens, by which a temperat 
-man may be diſcerncd,to the end where ſuch a ones, he 
may not be hidden. | = 
Many ſignes hauc the Phiſitions laid downe todiſco- 
uer this difference of wit, but the moſt principall, and 
which affoord beſt notice,are theſe following,/,, »/! i 
The firſt (faith Galen) is to haue his haireabournic, a 
colour berweene white and red ; and that paGing/from 
ageto age, they cuer become more golden. Andtherea- 
fon is very cleere : for the materiall cauſe whereof! the 
haice conſiſteth, the-Phiſicioos: ſay, is:a' grofle vapour 
which ariſcth from the digeſtion that the braine maketh 
at the time of his nouriſhment 3 and looke what-colour 
isof the member, ſuch alſo is that of his excrements. If 
the braine. in his compoſition _— much of Ay 
f] ec 
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the baire in growth is white, if. much choller, affron co. 
loured : bur theſe two humoursreſt equally mingled, 
the braine becommeth temperat, hot, cold, moiſt, and 
drie; and the haire abourne parraking both the extremes. 
True itts —_— faith, that this colour in men,who 
live vndet the North, as are the Engliſh, Flemmiſd, and 
Almaines, ſpringeth, for that their whiteneſle is parched 
vpwith much cold, and not forthe reaſon by vs allga- 
ged.VV herefore in this token it behooueth tobe well ad» 
uiſed : otherwiſe we may ſoone ſlip intoerror. 

The ſecond token which a man,who ſhalbe endowed 
withthis difference of wit, muſt hauc,is(faith Galen) to be 
well ſhaped, of good countenance, of ſeemely grace, and 
cheerefull : in ſort, that the ſight may take delight to be- 
hold him, as a figure of rate perfeQtion, And thereafon 
is very plaine : for if nature haue much force, and aſced 
well ſcaſoned , ſhe alwaies formeth of things polsible, 
the beſt and moſt perfe& in his kind: but being purueied 
of forces, moſtly ſhe placeth her ſtudic in faſhioning the 
braine, for that amongſt all other parts of the bodie, the 
fame is the principall ſcat ofthe realonable ſoule: whence 
we ſce many men to be great and foulc, and yet of an ex- 
celletiewit, ' 

The tic of bodie which a temperat man ought 
to haue (faith Galen) is not reſolutely determined by na- 
mre;for he may be long, ſhort, and of meaneſtature, con- 
formableco the quantitie of the temperat ſeed, which ir 

. had when it wasſhaped.'But as touching that which ap- 


> er wit in tempetat perſons,a meaneſtature 
bercer than either a great or lirtle. And if we mult leane 
tocither of the extreames , it is berter to encline to the 
lictle than to the great « for the bones and ſuperfluous 


ficſh (as wee haue prooucd heretofore by the __ 
O 


) 
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| Homer, | 

that Yi/ was very wile, and lictle of bodie; and contre- 
riwiſe Aiex very fooliſh, and in ſtature tall, T'o thisque- 
ſion ehey make very fimple anfrere, ayingyahac the res 
ſorable foule gathered into a varrow roome, hath there- 
by'more force to warke: conformable to chat old ſaw, 
Vertue isof more wr en Ir > ay 
wiemnakingabodrinsbodiel Gn 
teth ſufficient vertue to moue and animate the (ame, Bur 
this is notthe reaſon thereof : forwe ſhould rather ſay, 
That long ten haue. much moiſture ia their compoſiti- 
on, which extendeth aut their fleſh, and ableth the ame 
to that increaſe which the naturall heat, doth eyer pro- 
cure. The contratie betideth inlittle bodies: for through 
their much drinefle, the fleſh cannot take his courſe, nor 
the naturall heat or ſtretch it out, and therefore 
they remaine of ſhorr ſtature. And we haue carſt proucd, 
that amongſt the firſt qualities, none bri ſo great 
CC —_— ther ſoule, as. 
much that none ſa farre quickeneth the vn- 

derſtanding,asdtineſſe,, + 
Thethixd h Gelen)by whichatemperat man 
may be knowne,is, that he be verruous and of good con- 
ditions: far if he be lewd and-vitious, Plato atfirmeth-ir 
weth, fot chat in man there is ſome diſtemperat qua- 
tie, which him to offend : and if ſuch a one! will 
practiſe that which is agreeable to verrue, it behooueth, 
that firſt he renounce his owne naturall inclination , - But 


whoſocuer is abſolutely A not in aus 
11 ot. 


moſt tenperar 
rom andere br nmr gh 
derat'theic other of the ſoule: for his anger, his 
fadneſle, his his mitth;/are alwaics meaſu- 
red by reaſon. Whence it followeth, thartheyare cuer 

7 nn ear IOy Rapaograns and this isthe fourch 


Duc kerid Gul Foicuinh fora rinſe (oriris fn 
pokible to frame 2 man, that ſhall be @ in all his 
powers, as the-bodic is temperar; andrhar his wrachfull 


and not the ſoucraignetic 
jon dherrac pure ve .Foricis nor fituingto 
fufferany man (how ſocucr)to follow alwaies 
his owne-naturall inclination; without and 
correAing him by reaſon. This is eaſily vnderitoo0d, 
conſidering the whichthe braine Sught to 
haue;to theend the be made a conuetiient in- 
ſtrument for the reaſonable : and that which the 
heart ſhould hold, tothe end the wrathfull power may 
cout glorie, viorie, and ſoucraipnrie ouee all : 

and that which er oughtto haue fordiſpeſting the 
meats, and that which oughtto reſt in the:cods, to be 
able to preſerue mankind, and 'to increaſe the ſame. Of 
the braine,we haue ſaid lundry times taforegthat it ſhould 
retaine moiſture for memnoric , drinefle for diſcoutſe, 
and heat for the i : But forall chtis, hisnaty. 

rall cemperacure is and moiſt; and by rcaſon of the 


more 


his nanurall cemperarure heat and poiſlurero _— 
nate; and from this i it neucralcereth, ſo long asa man 


| Inca code whewrhe onher por. of the concupileh 
ble maketh abode, the like reaſon taketh place, for the 
predomination of his naturall temperature is hot and 
drie-And if ornetives we fy hate mans cock we cold, 
we muſtnot. abſolutely ſo vaderſtand the Gme ;-ncicher, 
Wonurnonngians bur that the degree of heat requiſic 
the generatiue verwe is wanting, RO I: 
HS that if aman be well 

mentalizcd, it behooucth of force, that hee | o_ 
fue heat in his heart; for atherwile the 

| Saunt gron myoonte; :and if the [ae 
cecdiag hot, it cannot alkemes, ara bl 
for nouriſhment ; and i the cods haue not mare heap 
than cold, a man will prooug impotent, and 
power. of begetting, Wherefore theſe two mem 
R uij. ri 
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eingof ack forwe x we huyolaich it fllovetl of ne- 
py hw the: er cenharmoltppeth re 
heat; is 
cod woretemaltong ras pore 
cndlineth it' (elfe i eoſin wo ro apps of the 
lowerportion, | 
By this reckoning ir appearerh, that nature cannot fa- 
ſhion ſich aman asmay be perſeQtin all his powers, nor 
poor hits Sickied © to-yertue. How repugaanr'ir is 
te Fey yeocned, conklarands compa to - 
'ptooned,, co compoſition 
the firſt man ; which thoughthe moſt perfe&@ har cuer 
JO ertfoyed, Joes dont Chri I 
ſhaped byrhe hands an-artificer j 
God had notinfuſed en wk es 2 
which might keepe downe his inferiour part; it was im- 
poſiible' (abiding in the! principles. of his'owne nature) 
that he ſhould not be enclined to cuill . And'that God 
made :Menvof a perfet power rowrath and concupi- 
I _ —_ -and coin- 
maunded him, Encreaſe and multiplic, 07 
the carth. Tris certaine; thathe gaue theman able pow 
for proctcation, and made them notof a cold 
on,-in as muchas he commaunded him, that he: ould 
oplethe carth with men; which worke cannot be ac- 
liſhed without abundance of hear-. And no leſle 
hear did he beſtow ypon the facultic turriciue * with 
which he wis to reſtore his confurned ſubſtance; '#nd*re- 
new another in lien thereof.” Seeing thar he ſaid to the 
man and the woman: Behold, I haue giuen you euery 
hearbethar bringeth torch ſced ypon the carth,andwhar- 
ſoKjer trees haue ſet{'f their kind, to the end they may 
{enze'you foriood. For if God' had'giuen then a ſto- 


macke 
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de hear, and ti a 1 ri ahi 
veto 
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yecld him aps tobe 
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due the carth,;; and: ae wary we. 

and the foules of the aire, and allche beaſts chatinoous 
on the face of the carch. Bur if he had not | 


forchrough this only cauſe it befallcrhy; chinbe's Þ fea» 
red-nor obeyed;nior reuerenced by his ſubics: Acer tia 
a aamothofs wrathfull-and: concupiſcible powers; 
the foremenrioned DR 


fabltance may ton the wy Aurora 
diſcourſe: aydphitolophile , and: vie his infuled; know- 
ledgs.. Forwe hane alreadie avouched :and þ 
| Deyn oro 
vpon men'; firitopdererhs their wiz, and maketh' 
capable; byrwapiof the natucall ons delmucted 
by his handy. thavthey mayreceiue | 
luke, chertexbot the Scriproaſfiemecdrchady 


concupiſcentiall powers; being then {© inightio chroaph 
hear, and reaſonable fo weake' and rerniſſe to 


Fel, »God made proytifion ef fquracecd] qllde, 


pobible ther he can put the ſame in cxccution, without 


phic nauurall would fo have-learned:vs;; 
mforcahourvill TharthcayhichGule mace 
exceddeth in vertue 
| - for the lame 


paſſed, they aredea once ft. nm 
men potentates, are temperature, more 
chan any other they reflt the cauſes which 


the 

life. no > that they 
are; very memotic forthings 

ne Ty. emer 


ro 6nd out the truth of all matters. 
rep hncontian, pin. ry. maya fan 
temperaturethat is vicious . Such a wit as 
was not framedby natureto ad ile vorothe fra 
of the Latine tongue, _—_— Tear ar omg 
Diuinitie, or-the Lawes : calily at- 
raine theſe ſciences, EIS repleniſh 
his capacitic; onely the office of a king isin proportion 
* anſwerable thereunto , and in} and 

oughtthe ſameſolcly to be imploied. ol eatips 
ſcene,if you run ouer the tokens and cs ofa tem- 
peratman;which we haue laid Ing into con- 
{ideration, how fidy cch ofthem ſ(quarcth with theroiall 
ſcepterz amd bovy inipertinent they ſhew _ other 
ars and ſciences. rl 

:"Thata king befaire and ming; jroneecherhings 
which moſt jmaitcrh his Qsto loue him and wiſh 
dy peep rand Waking ke krone 

2 y proportion? a 
red, and badly ſhaped, it is impoldible that his —_— 


hwes to liuc X 

the fame alfo in his: ownepetſon': for as the 

ing is, ſucharethe great, the meane,/and the-inferiour 
ons | Worly tage re; fort 

Moreouer, by this means he ſhall make hiscomman- - 

dements the mare authenticall, and with the berter title 

may chaſtiſe ſuch as doe not obſerue them. To enioy a 

Rionin all the Peers «nw. name- 

, the generative, nutritive, wr , and reaſonable, 

is more neceſlaric in a king, than inany artiſt wharſo- 

euer . For (as Plato deliuereth)'in a well ordered com- 

- monwealth, there ſhould be appointed certaine ſurucy- 

ours, who might with skill looke into the qualities of 

fach perſons as are tobe married, and giue to him a wife 

anſwerable vato him inproportion, and to cueric wite 

a conuenicent .husband ; 'Through this diligence, the 

incipall end of matrimonic ſhould not"becomevyaine; 

we ſec by experience, that awoman who could nor 

- conceiue of her firſt husband,marrying another,ſtraight- 

waics beareth children 3 and'many men haue no chil- 

—_ cheit firſt wife, taking atiother, ſpecdily come'to- 


Now this skill (Gith Plato) is principally behooffull 
inthe marriage of kings : for it —_ marter of ſuch im- 
portance, for the peace and quiet © the'kingdome, thar 
the prince have lawfull Atbrece Gomatla the eſtate, 
may fo fall, that the king marrying ar ran 
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fall take a barraine wamaneo wite, with whom he ſhall 
be combredall daics of his life, withqur hope of iſſac. 
Andif he deceaſe withourhcires of his þodie, ſtraight- 
waies it muſt be decided —— who ſhall com- 
maund next after him. But Hippocr this art is ne- 
ie wg ———_— rp, a not for. thoſe 
who-partake this perfe& temperature deſcribed. 
Theſe need no (peciall choice in their wife, nor to ſearch 
outwhich may anſwere them inproportion; for whom 
ſocucr they marry withall(aith'Ga/en) forthwith they be- 
get iſſue: burchis is vndetſtood, whenthe wite is ſound, 
and of the age whercin women by-order of nature may 
concciue and bring foorrh : in ſorr, thar fruittulnefle is 
more roquilitins kingthaninany: ani wg, for 
the reaſons tofore 
The nutritiue power (aithGalen) i cheſame be glut 
ronous; greedie, and bibbing, it ſpringeth, for char the 
liver and ſtomack want the temperature whichis requiſir 
for theix operations : and-for this cauſe men become tio- 
rope agar Fon wyy rn 1 ar 
tem reand c 
meth, ATW Aon 19 Ie quantitic of mcar and 
_— mobs for a king; _—_ Ge 
15 of (0 a 
holderh thatland for blefled;trowhoſe lot ſuch a prince 
befalleth . Bleſſcd is the land: (faith he in Ecclefraſfticus,) 
whoſe:king is. noble, and whoſe princes feed 1n due 
times for their refreſhment,and not for riotouſacile.,'\Of 
the wrathfull facultic, if the ſame be cxrended.or remilſle, 
it is atoken (faith Galem) that the heart is ill compoſed, 
and partaketh not that tem _——_ which is requiſit for 
his operations. From which two extreames a king ought 
to be fartherdiſtant than any orherartiſt ;\forto-joyne 


wrath- 
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wrathfulneſſe with rauch power maketh finally forthe 
fubieRs anaile. And as illy ficretly it for a king to hauc his 
. wrathfullpowerremiſle powerremiſe hor eh he fl —_— 
arts and orremnpts in oweth out of 
ws and rr int EPI mee gromah great 
d and 'yeric: difficulrto'be-:remedicd,doe accu- 
it ariſe inthe ch pee yongo _ che'man 
who istemperat, groweth vpongood ground, 
andcan pacific himfelte as is requiſit': which propertic 
is as neceſlaric xo be'ſetled in a king',' as/anic of theſe 
which we: +1008 wes :How:-much it im- 
porteth;chatche facultic reafona theimagination, the 
memorie,/ and the ynderſtanding, beof greater pertecti- 
oh in a king than in any. other, is caſily to be prooucd : 
for the other arts and ſciences (asit ſeemeth) may be ob- 
taincd and: put-in praQtiſe by.the force of mans wit: bur 
oucrna kingdome,andto preſeruethe ſame in peace 
_aken nord, not onely requireth , that the king be en- 
dowedwith a natural wiſdometo cxecutethe fame: bur 
& is alſo neccllaric, thar God particularly afsiſt him with 
his ; and aid him in goucrning : whence 
it was well-novedin the Scripture, The heart of the king 
is inthe handof God. To luc alſo many yeates, and to 
enioy continual health, is.a propertic more conuenient = 
Fax. than forany other artifan; [For his indu- 
{trie and-rraucll;breedethan- yniucrfall good roall:and if 
hefaileroholdourinhcakcfulneſſe;thecommomvcalth 
fallethroruine. | 
. All this dotrine hirelaiddoone bones; witbe eu- 
dently confirmed, if we can find in any hiſtorie, that ar 
any. time there was any king choſen, in whom any of 
thoſe tokens and- conditions'-by ys recited , "Were Nat 
wanting . And truth hath this as peculiar to her nature, 


that 
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Clliogia | 
diſlike with Saad, charbohat fared: Amalecks like ; 
commaided Samuel, that he, ſhould go to Berthleem;and 
a2noint for king of Urachone of rags ſonncs of Jeſſe, 
Now the holy man preſuming,that God had a liking to 
Eliah, for that he —_— of ſtature, demanded of him . 
Ischis man, herein the preſence of my Lord, his Chriſt > 
to whichqueſtion-he was anſweredin this manner, Take 
not regard to his countenance, nor tothe talneſſe of his 
ſtature, for I haue refuſed him : I indge noc-man: by his 
looke, for man ſeeth the things ourwardlyapparent, bur 
the Lord difcerneth the heart, As if God:thould fay : 
Marke not(O Sawael) the high ature of E/igh,uor that 
manly countenance which thou -beholdeft :forT haue 
tried that in Saw, You meniudgebythe outward (ignes, 
but I caft mine cyc yponthe; barons 
wherewith a peopleistobe gouerned, . ps qrneel 

Samuel miſtruſting his'owne'skill in paſſed 
on farther in the charge which was: him, 
asking ſtill of God, vpon euery one, which of them he. 
ſhould 2nnoint, for king ; and becauſe. God-held him- 
ſelfe contented with none of them;he ſaid vnto Jeſſe 3 halt 
thou yet no-more ſonnes-but thoſe-who ſand: before 

vs2 Who OI 3 That he had yet one more, 
who kept his beaſts, burhe was of lictle growth: him 
ſceming,that therefore he was not. ſufficient to, weeld the, 
royall ſcepter ,.. But Samwe/inow wilted, that'a great ſta- 
ture was-No ſure token, cauſed him: to be ſent for, And: 
itis a point worth the, noting , that the holy. Scripture. 
before it expreſſed how-he: was annointed, king, faid-in-, 
this manger ;.Bur he was abourne haired, and of afaire 


Ccouns 
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coutntenarice, and a vi well ſhaped; ariſcand annoint 
him, for thisis he . In ſort, that Dawd had the two firſt 
colcems,: of thoſe ch we recounted, abourne haired, 
handfome y/and of meane; ſtature; To bee yer- 
tuougand: conditioned which ireherhied ſigne, ca- 
ſly wemay conceiueabathewastherewithall endowed, 

that Godſaid; I haue found a man after my hear: : 
for albeit he ſinned ſundry times, yet for all thar, he loſt 
not thename and habite of vertue . Euen as one by ha- 
bite vicious, :though-he'performe ſome good aivorelt 
workes, doth nor therefore leeſe the name 'of lewd and 
vicious . That he led all che icourſe of his life in health, 
it ſhould ſcememay beprooued ; becauſe in his whole 
vegan: waa is made of his fickneſſe but once(and 
this is a natural} diſpoſition of all ſuchias arclong lived.) 
© Now becauſe hisnaturaliheat wasrefohied, and that he 
could riot take hear'ih-his bed 5 to remedic this, they 
conched:a'very faire ladie- by this fide, who foſter 
him with heat . And wm Hrpeve th lived ſo manie 
yeates, that the rext ſaith, he deceaſed in a good age, full 
of daies,of riches,and of : asif-it ſhould lay, Dauid 
died in#goodoldage,full ofdaies, of riches;and of glo- 
_ __ ons ten rn wats, and 


I And this 
—_— ood complexi- 


on : for be refuſed the ekaſni whi ono 27 
breed infirmitic and ſhorreniagsiof mans life, His-grear 
wiledome'and knowledge was Tioted bythat feruant'ot 
Saulywhenhefaid ; My lord, I knowa cunning miiſition, 
the ſon of79/e born in Berhleem,comtagionsin fight,wiſe 
in diſcourſe, and of ſeemely countenance. 'By which to- 
kens:(abdue ſpecified) 'ir-is manifeſt; 'that Danid was a = 
remperat man, and ———_— the royall ſceprer belon- 


ging, 
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ra glen tegt wr ry ee Py 
on : it (elica verie If 
culcie againſt chis Adi nemalya beta ind knew. 
* allthewits and abilities of Iſrael, and likewiſe wiſt, that 
temperat men are ſcized of the wiſdome and knowledge 
requiſit to the calling of a king: for what cauſe in the, firſt * 
cleion that he made, he not out atnanof this 
ſort? Nay the text auoucheth, that Seu/was ſo tall of ſta» 
wre, as he paſſed all the reſidue of Ifrael, by the head and 
ſhoulders. And this figne is not only an cuilltoken ofwit 
in paturall Philoſophie, but cuen God himſclfe (as wee 
have proued) reproued Sampel, becauſe (mooued by rhe 
high growth of E4ah) he thereupon would haue made 
him king. But this doubrdeclarerh thar to be true; which 
Gales (aid, that out of Greece. we ſhall not (ſomuch as 
in a dreame) find out a temperat man, Secing in apeo- 
ple ſo large (as that of Ifracl) God could nor find oneto 
chuſe for a king : but it bchooued him totarric- ill /De- 
wid was growne vp, andthe while made choice of Saul. 
For the text ſaith, that he was the beſt of Iſracl: butvere- 
ly it ſeemed he had more good nature than wiſdome, 
and that was not ſufficient to rule and gonerne .. Teach 
me (faith the Plalme) goodnelle, diſcipline, and know- 
ledge. Andrthisthe royall Prophet Dawid ſpake, ſeeing 
that ic auailcth not for a king to be good and vertuous, 
vnlefle he ioyne wiſedome and knowledge therewithall. 
By.thisexample of king Dexid, it ſcemeth we haue ſuth- 

ciently approoucd our opinion, fie 00 0 

+ + But there was alſo another king borne in Iſracl, of 
whom it was ſaid, VV here is he thatis borne king ofthe 

Jewes? And if wecan prooue, that he wasabourne hai- 

red, towardly, of meane bigneſſe, verruous, healchtull, 

and of great wiſdome and knowledge, it will be no way 

| S - damage- 
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damageabletothisourdofrine. The Euangeliſts buſied 
not themſclues; 'ro reporr'the diſpoſition of-Chriſt our 
redeemer-: for it ferued nottorthe purpoſe of that which 
they handled',-bur is a matter which may eaſily be vn- ' 
derſtood, luppo thar/for a man'tobe temperar, as is 
* tequiſit, compriferh all the perfcQion whetewith natu- 

rally'he can be endowed. And ſeeing that the holy ſpirit 
compounded and inſtrumentalized him, it is certaine, 
thatas'touching the mareriali cauſe, of which he formed 
him; the-diſtemperature' of Nazareth could not refilt 
him, nor make him erre in his worke, as doe the other 
naturall agents : but he performed what him. beſt plea- 
ſed : for he wanted neither force, knowledge, nor will, 
to frame a man moſt perfe&, and without any defeQ. 
 Andthat ſo much the rather, for that his comming (as 
himſelfe affirmed) was to endure traucls for mans ſake, 
and to teach him'the truth . And this temperature (as 
we hauc before prooued) is the beſt naturall inſtrument 
that can be found for theſe rwo things. VV herethrough 
I hold that relation for true, which Public Lentulus,vice- 
Conlull, wrote from Hicruſalem vnto the Roman Senar 
afterthismanner. 

Fherc hath becne ſeene in ovr time, a man who yer 
liveth, of great vercue, called Ieſus Chrift, who by the 
Gentiles is tcarmed the Prophet of truth , and his diſ- 
ciples ſay, that he is the fonne of God. He railerh the de- 
ceaſed; and healeth- the diſcaſed, is a man of meane and 

oportionable ſtature, and of very faire countenance, 
n Jooke carrieth ſach a maieſtie, as thofe who behold *+ 
him, are enforced both to love and feare him. He hath 
his haire coloured like a nuttull ripe, reaching downe'to 
his cares ; and from his carcs to his ſhoulders they are 
af wax colour, but more bright : he hath inthe middle 
E | of 
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oarxer wm ST 69> 1 
k _—_ ck ing>bis *hi of Nazareth: 
or ninckd, accompanied with a modcrat colour; his 
noſthrils and mouth cannot by any with reaſon bee re- 
ooucd, his beard thicke, and reſambling his haire, not 
—_ but forked-3-his | countenance: very gratious and 
a his eyes gracefull and cleercj and yvhen he rebu- 
cth, he daunteth; and when he admoniſheth, he plea- 
ſeth: he maketh hindſelfe to be beloued,: and is cheerefull 
with grauitie.; he hath neuer beene ſcene to laughybutto 
vweepe diucrs 'times:: his hand kndarnmes! are very faire : 
in his conuerlation he contenteth. very greatly, but is 
ſcldom in companie: but being in corhpanie, isvety:mo- 
deſt : in his. countenance ang port. hee is:thei ſeemdicſt 
wan that may be imagined , In this 5elation are. cantai- 
nedthree or foure tokens of a temperat perſon.:,-): : 1 
The firſt,that he had his haire and beard of thecolour 
of. a nuc fully ripe: which to him that conſidereth.ie well, 
appeareth to. be a browne abourne;, which-culour-God 
commauynded the heifer;ſhould haug; which was 40: be 
lacrificed as a figure of Chriſt. And when he cntred:into 
heauen with that triomph and maieſtis which was're- 
quil for ſuch a pxince.: {ome Angelswho had nor þeen 
enformed of his incarnation, (aid, VV ho is this that cone 
meth from Edon, with his garmenagdied in Bozra? as if 
they had ſaid, VV ho is he that commeth fromthe red 
Land, with his garment ſtained inthe ſamedie?-in re- 
ſped of his haite and his red beard, and ofthe blood with 
which he. was tainted; . The. ſame letter alſo, reponcth 
him to be the faireſt man that cuer was ſeene, and this is 
the ſecond token of. atemperat perſon, and ſo was :itpro+ 
roy by the holy ſcripture as a figne whey to. know 


im, Of taireſhape aboue all eng men. And 
| \ 85 


in another-place he fairh., His eyes.arc fairer than the 
wine;:abdhistcerth whitor than milke, VV hich beautie 
and good diſpoſition of bodic imported much to cite, 
that- all mea ſhould beare him afteftion,, and that there 
might: be nothing in him worthie to be abhorred . For 
which.cauſe; the letter detinereth, that all men were en- 
forced to louc him.: It reciteth alſo,that he was mrane of 
perſonage, and that not becauſe the holy Ghoſt wanted 
matter to make. him greater, if ſo it had ſeemed good: 
bur (as wetofore/haue prooued bythe opinion of Plato 
and Ayiforle) becauſe when the reaſonable ſoule is bur- 
dened with - 07 rome fleſh, the fame incurreth 
dammape in his wit. 
S Thechird ligne, namely, to be vertuous and well con- 
ditioned;is likewiſe exprefied in this letter, and the Tewes 
themſclues with all their falſe witneſles, could not proue 
the conatic , nor replie when he demanded of them, 
Which of you car reprooue me of ſinne 2. And Joſeph 
(through the faithfulnefſe which he owed to his hiſtoric) 
affirmed. of him; that he partaked of another nature a- 
boue man,inreſpeRof his goodnefle and wiſdome, On- 
ly long life could not be verefied of Chriſt our redee- 
mer, becauſe they puthimto death being yong'; where- 
as if us; 7 7 emer rs finiſh his naturall- courſe, 
the ſame would haugreached to 80 yeares and vpwards. 
For he who could abide in awildernefle 40 daics and 
—_— | meator drinke, and not be ſickenor 


en could I defended himlelfe 
otherlighter things, whic power to breed al- 
teration or offence . Howbeit this aQtioh was reputed 
miraculous, and a matter which could not light within 


/h Cn emp king, ens: 
he gea 
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ged,{ufficeth to make vaderſtood, that the ſcepter royall 
is. que tomen that are-temperate ; gpd-that ſuchare cn- 
dowed with the wit and wildome requilit for tharoffice. 
Burt. there was allo another man, made by the proper 
hands of God, to the;cad he ſhould be king and Lord of 
- allthings created, and he'made him faire, vertuous,ſound, 
of long life, and yery wiſe : and to praouethis, ſhall nor 
be Amifle for our purpoſe. Plato holderh ir ſor amarter 
impo(sible, that God or: Nature can make a man'tem- 
perat ih a countrey diſtemperat: wherethrough he affir- 
meth,that Godto create a man of great wiſdome 8& ter» 
perature, ſought out a place where the heat of the aire 
ſhould not exceed the cold, northe moiſt the drie. And 
the diuine Scripture, whence he botrowed this ſentence, 
layth not, that God created _AMamin the earthly para, 
diſe, which was that moſt temperart place whereathe 
ſpeaketh ; but that after he had ſhaped him, there he pla- 
ced him. Then our Lord God (faith he) tooke man, and 
ſet him in the paradiſe of plcalure, to the. end he might 
there worke and take it in charge. For the power of God 
being infinit, and his knowledge beyond meaſure, when 
he had a will to. giue him all the naturall perfeftion that 
might be in mankind; we muſt thinke, that neither the 
peece of earth of which he was framed, northe diftem- 
peratute of the ſoile of Damaſcus where he was created; 
could ſo gaineſay him, butthat he made him ; 
The opinion of Plato, of _H:ftotle, and of Galen, take 
place inthe works of nature : and cuen ſhe alſo cantome- 
times. (eucn in diſtemperat regions) engender a perſon 
that ſhall be remperat. But that Uddawmhad his harcand 
his beard abourne, which is the firſt roken of a temperat, 
man, manifeſtly appeareth. For in reſpe& of thisſo no» 


corious ſigne,he had that name Adem,which is to.lay (as 
| S ij S. Hierom 
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S.Hierominterpreteth it)ared man. That he was faire and 
wellfaſhioned, whigh is the ſecond roken, cannor in him 
be:denied : for when God created him, the' text ſaith ; 
God faw all things which he had made, and they were 
very-good. Then it falleth our cerraine, that he iſſued 
not fromrhe haads of God foule'atid/ill ſhaped: for the 
workes of God are perfe@. And ſo much the more, for 
that the trees ( as the text ſaith) were faire to behold. 
"Then what may we thinke of 4dam,whom God created 
ro this principall cnd, that he might be Lord and prefi- 
dent of the world > That he was vertuous, wiſe, and well 
conditioned (which are the third and ſixth (ignes) is 
gathered out of theſe words, Let vs make a man after 
our owne image and likeneſſe: for by the auntient Phi- 
loſophers , the foundation on which the reſemblance 
that man hath with God is grounded, are vertue and wif- 
dome. Thereforc Plato auoucheth, that one of the grea- 
teſt contentments which God recciued in heauen, is to 
ſce a vertuous and wiſe man praiſed and magnified vp- 
on earth : for ſuch a one is his lively pourtraiture. And 
contrariwiſe, he groweth diſpleaſed, when ignorant and 
viciouspcrſons are held in eſtimation and honor: which 
fpringeth from the vnlikenefſe berweene God and them. 
That he lived healchfall and along ſpace (which are the 
fourth and fifth rokens) is nothing difficult to prooue, 
inas much as his daies were 930 yeares. VV herethrough 
I may now condude,that the wan who is abourn haired, 
faire,of meane ſtature, vertuous, healthfull, and long ly- 
ued, mult neceſlarily be very wile, and endowed with a 
wit requiſir for the ſcepter royall. 

We haue alſo (as by the way) diſcloſed, in what ſorr 
great vaderſtanding may bee vnited with much imag}- 
natian,and much memoric, albcit this may alſocome to 


paſle; | 
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paſſe, and yetthe mannot be temperat. But nature ſha- 
ſo few after this modell, that I could neuer find 
ut wo amongſt all the wits that I haue tried : but how (Tom Hog and 
it can come to-paſle, that great vnderſtanding may vnite 
with much-imagination and much memorie, in a man 
not temperat, is athing which caſily may be conceiucd, 
if you preſuppolethe opinion of ſome Phiſitions, who 
affftme, that the imagination reſideth in the forepart of 
the braine, the memorie inthe hinder part, and the vn- 
deritanding in that of the middle. And thelike may be 
faid in our imagination, but itis a worke of great labour, 
that the braine, being(when nature createth the ſame) of 
the bigneſle of a graine of pepper, it ſhould make one 
ventricle of ſeed yery hot, another very moiſt, and the 
en of yery drie : but in fine this is no impolsi- 
e Cale. 


CHAP. XV. 


In what manuer Parents may beget wiſe children, and of « 
wit fit for learning. : 


T falleth out a matter worthie of 
$ maruaile, that nature bcing ſuch as 
” weall know her,wiſe, wittic, and of 


8 3/2 

7 G e@ grcatart, indgement, and force; and 
6 Z>- mankind a worke of ſo ſpeciall re- 
J 


Y gard, yet for one whom ſhe maketh 
AN > CA skilfull and wiſe, ſhe prodaccth infi- 
nirdepriued of wit. Of which effe& my ſelte ſearching 
the reaſ6n and naturall cauſes, haue found (in my iudge- 
ment)that parents apply not themſclues tothe a of ge- 
neration with that order and concert which is by nature 


S iii eſtabliſhed, 
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eſtabliſhed : neither know the conditions which ought 
ro be 6dſerued, to the end their childrenmay prooue of 
wiſedome and indgement . For by the ſame reafor, for 
which in any temperat or diſtemperar region a man 
ſhould he borne very wittic (hauing alwaies' regard to 
the (eife order of eauſey there will 100000 proouec- of 
ſlender capacitic: now if byart we may procure a fere- 
die for this, we ſhall have brought to the common- 
wealth the greateſt benefit that ſhe can receiue. But the - 
knot of this marter conſiſteth, in that we cannot entreat 
hereof with tearmes fo ſeemely and modeſt, as tothe na- 
turall ſhamefaſtneſſe of man is requifit : and if for this 
reaſon F ſhould forbeare to note any part or contempla- 
tion that is neceſlarie , for certaine the whole matter 
would be marred, in ſort that diuers grane Philoſophers 
hold opinion, how wiſe-men ordinarily begert fooliſh 
children, becauſe inthe a of copulation, for honeſties 
fake, they abſtaine from cerraine diligences which are of 
importance, that the ſonne may partake of his fathers 
wiſedome. Some antient Philoſophers haue laboured 
to ſearch out the naturalf reaſon of this naturall ſhame, 
which the eyes conceiue when the inſtruments of gene- 
ration are ſet before them ; and why the cares take of- 
fence to heare them named : and they maruell to ſee, 
that nature hath framed thoſe paris with fuch diligence 
and carefulnefle, and for an end of ſuch importance, as 
the immoralizing of mankind, and yet the wiſer a man 
is , the more he groweth in diſlike to behold or heare 
them fpoken of. Shame and honeſtie(ſayth r1ftotle )is 
the proper paſsion of the vndetſtanding, and who ſo re- 
ſteth not offended at thoſe tearmes and aQiions df gene- 
ration, giucth a ſire token of his wanting that power,as 
xf we ſhould fay, that he is blockiſh, who ___ 
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hand imo the fre, dotly not feele the fame ro barne; : 
this token Catothe wee on Mayilin# (ano- 
ble man) was deprived of vaderftanding , bccatifſe it was 
told bimy thattheother kiſſed his wile in of his 
daughters forwhichcaufe: he” d hitn out-of the 
Senar, and Mſaniliusconld neuerobruine at his hands'to 
| bereſtored. + NT ' 

* Ont of this contemplation, ;£i/orle frameth a pro» 
bleme, demaunding whence it grew, that mien who! de- 
ſire roſatisfie their yenerous luſts, doe yer greatly fliame 
to confeſle it, and yet coucting to line, to car, orto per- 
forme any other ſuch attion,they ſtagger nor to acknow-# 
ledge it ? to which: probleme he ſhapeth a very yntow- 
ard anſwer,faying ; Perhaps it commeth; becauſethe co- 
uetings of diuers things are neceflarie, and ſome of them 
kill,if chey be not accompliſhed, burthe luſt of venerous 
as floweth from exceſle, and is token of abundance. 
Bur in eff: this-probleme is: falſe; and theanfwer rione 
other : for aman inor onely ſhameth co manifeſt the de- 
fire he carrieth ro-companie with a woman, but alſo to 
cat,to drinke,and toſleepe ; andif awilt take himtroſend 
foorth-any excrement, he dares not fay it or doe it; but 
with cumber and ſhamefaſtneſle,atid fo gers him to fome 
ſecret place out of ſight. Yea, we find men ſo ſhamefaſt, 
asthoughthey hauc agreat will to make water, yet can- 
not doe itif any looke vpon them, ' whereas if we leaue 
them alone,ſtraightwaies the vrine takethbis iffue. And 
theſe are the appetites to ſend footth' the ſuperfluous 
things of the bodie,which if they were not effteRed,men 
ſhould die, andthat much ſooner, thanywith forbearing 
meat or drink. And ifthere be-any (faith Hippocrates )Jwho 
ſpeaketh or aQuaterh this in the preſence of another, he 
is not mailter of his ſound. iudgement, Galey affirmerh, 


that 
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char the frei bolderh:theſemblable proportion with the 
ſeed: vellels., 'as the vtine: doth! with the bladder : for as 
much yrinc annoyath the bladder, ſo much ſeed cndam- 
forle held, indchying that man; omanincurno in- 
fixmitie or death by retaining of ſeed, is.contraric ro the 
iudgement of all Phiſitions,and cſpecially of Ga/ez, who 
Gith and auoucheth, that many women remaining wid- 
dowes in their youth Haue thererhrough loſt their ſence, 
motion, breathing,and finally their life. And the ſclfe 4- 
riſtotle reckoneth yp many diſeaſes whereunto continent 
® perſons are ſubiefia that behalfe,.- The truc anſwere of 
this -probleme cannot be yeelded in; naturall Philoſo- 
phie, becauſe.it is not. marſhalled ynder her iurifdiftion ; 
far it bchooueth to paſſeto an higher, namely Mctaphi- 
ſicke, wherein Arſtotle ſaith, That the reaſonable ſoule 
isthe loweſt of allithe imtelligences, andforthar ic parta- 
keth of the. ſame gencrall nature with the Angels, it ſha- 
mcth to: behold ie (clic placed in a bodie which hath fel- 
lowſhip with - brute. beaſts ; wherethrough the divine 
Scripture noterh it as a myſterie, that the farſt man being 
naked, was not aſhamed, but ſo ſooneas he aw himfelte 
to be (0, forthwith he got a couering . At whichtime he 
knew, that through his owne/fanlt he had loſt immor- 
talitic, and that his bodice, was become ſubict to altera- 
ton and corruption , and thoſe initruments and parts 
giuen him for that of, neceſsitic he muſt die and-leaue- a- 
nother in his roome, andthar to preſeruc himſalfe in life 
that ſmall ſpace-which reſted , it bchooued him to car 
and drinke, and tocxpellihoſe noiſome and corrupt ex- 
crements. .And-principally he ſhamed, ſecing that the 


| Ankigblpecu- Angels, with whom he had competence, were immor- 


call, and ſtood not in need of cating, drinking, or flec- 
| ping : 
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ſtruments of geticrationibur were 'ercated al} ationee, 
without marcer, and without feare of corrupting. Of all 
thefe points were thei eyes and the cates naturally dotie 
ro-ware. VW herethrough the reaſonable ſoule groweth 
diſbleaſed and aſhamed, that theſe things giuenman to 
make him morrall and corruptible; are thus broughtro 
his memorie. And thar this is a well fiting anſwere; we 
euidently pereciue : for God to-content theifoule after 
the ymuetfall iudgement, and'to' beſtowypon himi-en- 
' tire glorie;willcauſerhar heribodie ſhallpartake the pro- 
ertics of an Angelt,' beftowing rhereypon ſubzlenefle; 
ightneſls, immorralitie, and brighnefle : for which rea- 
fon, he ſhall not Rand in-needtoeator drink as the brute 
beafts. And when: men ſhall thuswwiſe dwell in heaven; 
they will not ſhame to behold:chemſclues dothed-with 
fleſh, euen as Chriſt our. redeemer;zand his mother; 'no- 
thing ſhamed thereat ;* But it will breed an accidentall 
glorie, toſcethatthe vſcoof thoſe pans' which were wont 
ro offend the hearing and theeeyes, 'is now furceaſed . I 
therefore making due reckoning; of this naturall mode- 
ſticof the care, hauc endeuoure@ro ſalve the hard and 
roughtearmes'of this marter, and'to ferch cerrain, notill 
pleaſing biafſes of ſpeech; and where Ecannorthroughly 
erforme ir, the honeſt readerſhalaffoord me pardon. 
orto reduce to a perfe&manner the art which muſt be 
obſcraucd, tothe end men may:prooue of race capacities, 
is one of tho things mott requiſit: for:the common- 
wealth. Beſides that, by the ſame reafon they ſhall' prove 
yertnous, prowptfound,andlonglyucd, |. ſtss 2 
. Ihauethoughtgaodraſcuct the marter of this chap- 
rer into: foure prineipal} parts; that thtreby Laday make 
plaine what ſball be deliucicd ;.ahd-that the: readermay 
£7 nos 
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not reſt jniconfuſion The firſt.is, to ſhewthe natural] 
qualities andremperature whichman &:woman.ought 
to poſleſle, to the end they mayiyſe generation, The (e- 
cond, what diligence the parents ought toemploy, that 
their childrea. may;be male-and not Rmale./The third, 
howthcy-may become wile.atd nogfodles Tho fourth, 
howthey are to bedeale withall aficr theirbirth, for pre+ 
ſcruationoftheirwitt- /- ; 1 1 1 

. - Tocomethento. thefirſt- point we haue alreadic al- 

| leaged, that Plato laierh downe, how ina well oxdered 
commonWwealth'there oughtro be alsigned certaine ſure ' 

* ucyors of marriages, who by attmightskill,to looke in- 
0 the qualities af-the. perſons that are to be married, 
and ro giue cach. one the wife: which anſwerethy him in 

ropartion, and taeuery wife her.conuenient husband! 

a which matter, FHyppocrates:& Gaden began to take ſome 
paingand preſcribed:cerraine precepts and rules,to know 
what womanis fruitfull, and who can beare no children ; 
and what-man is vnable'for generation, and who able 
and likely to begert iſſue. Bur touching all this, they vt- 
tercd yeaie little , and-that not with ſuch diſtin&ion as 
was bchooftull, at leaſt for thepurpolſe which I haucin 
hand. Therefore it falleth, our neceſlatic, ro begin the 
art'euen from his principles,and briefly to giue the ſame 
his duc order and: concert, that we ſo may makeplaine 
and apparant, from what vnion of parents wiſe children 
idue ; and from what, foolcs and do-noughts: T'o which 
endit behooucth ficſtro know a particular point of Phi- 
loſfophic; which alchough in regard of the prattiſes of 
the art it be very manifeſt and true, yer the vulgar make 
lirtle reake thereof. And fromthenotice of this depen- 
dethall that; which as touching this-fit poinc, is ro be 
delivered: and that is, that inan-(thouglvic feeme other- 


wiſe 
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wile in the compoſition which weeſee) is different from 
a woman in noughtels (faith Galen) than only in hauing 
his genitall members without his bodice. For if we make 
anotomie of awoiman, we ſhall find that ſhe hath with. 
in her two ſtones, rwo vellels for ſeed, and her bellic 
of the ſame frame as,a mans member; without that a- 
ny onepatt is therein wanting . And this is ſo very true; 
that if when Nature hath finiſhed to forme a man in all 
perfeion, ſhe would conuert him into a woman, there 
neederh nought cls to be done, ſaue onely to turne his 
inſtruments of generations inward. And if ſhe haue ſha- 
[" woman, and would make a man of her, by taking 

her belly and her cods, it would quickly be perfor- 
med. This hath chanced many times in nature, as well 
whiles the creature hath been in the mothers wombe, as 
after rhe ſame was borne, whercof the hiſtories are full ; 
but ſome haue held them only for fables, becaule this is 
mentioned in the Poets , yet: the thing carrieth meere 
truth. for diners-times nature hath made a female child; 
and ſhe hath ſo remained 'in her mothers -bellie for the 
ſpace of one or two months: and afterwards, plentic of. 
heat growing in the genirall members, vpon ſome occa- 
Gonthey haeifiaed forth, and ſhe become a male. 'To 
whom this transformation hath befallen in the mothers 
wormbe,is afterwards plainly diſcouered, by certaine mo- 
rionswhich they reraine, vnficting for the maſculine ſex, 
being altogether womaniſh, & their voice ſhrill 8&fwee: 
And ſuch perſons arc enclined to perform womensaQi- 
ons, and fall ordinarily into vnconth offences. Contra- 
riwiſe, Nature hath ſundrie times made a male with his 
genetories outward, ang cold growing on, they haue 
turned inwatd, andit became female. This is knowne 
after ſhe is borne, for ſhe retaineth a manniſh faſhion; as 


vell 
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well in herwords,, as inall her motions and workings. 
This may ſeeme difficult ro be prooued, but conſidermg 
that which many authenticall Hiſtorians affirene, iris a 
matter not hard to be credited . And that women hauc 
beene turned into men, after they were borne, the verie 
vulgar doc normuchmaruell to heare ſpoke of.: forbe- 
ſides that which ſundric our clders haue laid downe for 
ttuth , it befell in Spaine but few yeares ſince; and that 
whereof we find experience, isnotto becalledin queſti- 
on or argument . VV hat thenthe cauſe may be, thatthe 
genirall members are engendred within or without, and 
the creature becommeth male or female, will fall out a 
plaine caſe, if we once know that heatextendeth and en- 
largeth all things, and cold retaincth and cloſcth them 
E———_ it is a concluſion of all Philoſophers 
and:\Phiſitions, that if the ſeed be cold and moiſt, a wo. 
manis begotten, andnota man 3 andif the ſame be hor 
anddric, a man is begotten and nat a woman. VV hence 
we apparantly gather, that there is no man, who in re- 
etof a woman,may betcrmed cold; nor woman hor, 
in reſpetof a man. | 
4riftotle (aith, it is neceſlarie for awoman to be cold 
and moiſt, that ſhe may be likewiſe-fruitfull; for. if ſhe 
were not {o,it would fall out impoſsible, that her month- 
ly courſe ſhould flow, or ſhe haue milke to preſerue the 
child nine monechs in herbellic, and two yeares after it 
is.þorne ;'but that the ſame would ſoone waſt and con- 
All Philoſophers and Phifitions auouch, thatthe bel- 
lic holdeth the ſame proportion with mans ſeed, that the 
carth doth with corne, and withany other graine,, And 
weſec, that if the catth want caldnefle and moiſture, the 
husbandmen darcth not ſow therein, neither eſs 
" Yan ecd 


tile in rendering fruit, which partake moſt of cold and 
moiſt . Aswe'ſec by experience in the regionstowards 


the North: as. England, Flanders, and Almaine, whoſe 


abundance of all fruits yworketh aſtohithment in ſuch ds x 


know not the reaſon thereof. And in ſuch countries as 
theſe, no married woman was cuer childicfle ;. neither 
can they there tell what barrennefſe meaneth; bur are all 
fruirfull , and breed children through their abundance 
of coldnefſe and moiſture. But though it is true, that the 
woman ſhould be cold and moiſt for conception, Yet 
the may abound fo much therein, that it may choke the 
ſeed; cuen as we fee cxceflc of raine ſpoilerh the corne, 
which cannot ripen in ouermuch coldneſſe. VV hereon 
we muſt conceiue, that theſe rwo qualities. ought to- 
keepe a certaine meaſurableneſſe,, which when they ex- 
cced, or reach not vnto, the: fruitfulnefle is ſpoiled. Hr 
pocrates holdeth that woman for fruitfull, whoſe wom 
19 tempered:in ſuch ſort, as the heat exceedeth not the 
cold, nor the moiſt the drie . VV herethrough he ſauh; 
that thoſe women who haue their bellie cold, cannot 
*oncciue, no more than ſuch as are very moilt,. or very 
cold and drie . But ſo, forthe ſamereaſon that.a woman 
and her genitall parrs ſhould. be temperat; it were impol- 
ſible that ſhe could-conceiue, or be awoman. For it the 
ſeed, of which ſhe was firſt formed, had been temperar, 
the genitall members would haue iflycd forth, and ſhe 
haue beena man. So ſhould a beard grow on her chin, 
and her floures ſurceaſe , and ſhe become as perfeQ gz 
man, asnaturecovuld produce. Likewiſe the wombe in a 
woman cannot be predominately hor : Forif the ſeed 
whereof ſhe was engendred had been of that tempera» 
ture, ſhe ſhould haue becne borne a man, andnot a wo- 
man.. 
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ſced proſper. But of foiles,thoſe-are moſt fraitfull and fer- 


ou are rauch 


miſtaken, 
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man. This js paſt all exception, that the quialicies which 
yeeld a woman fruitfull , are cold and moiſture + for 
the” nature of man ſtandeth in need of nach nou- 
riſhmenr , that he may be ablc to vſe proacation, and 
continue his kind. VV herethrough we ſee, that amongſt 
all the females of brute beaſts, none haue their monthly 
courſes as a woman . Therefore it was requiſit ro make 

her altogither cold and moiſt, and thatinſuch a degree, 
as that ſhe might breed much — bloud, and not 
| beableto-waſt or conſumethe ſame. I faid flegmaticke 
bloud , becauſe this is ſeruiceable to the breeding of 
milke ; by which Hyppocrates and Galen auouch,the crea- 
ture is relicued all the rime it remaineth in the mothers 
bellic. Now if the ſame ſhould be temperar, it wouldpro- 
duce much bloud , vnfit for the engendering of milke, - 
and would wholly refolue, as it doth ina temperar man, 
and ſo nothing be left for nouriſhing the babe . There- 
fore I holdit for certaine, anderily it is impoſsible that a 
woman can be temperat or hot; but they areall cold and 
moiſt. Andif this be not ſo, let the Philoſopher or Phi- 
fition tell me; for what cauſc all women are beardleſlc, 
and haue their ſickneſſe whiles they are healthfull, and 
for what cauſe the ſced of which ſhe was formed, being 
| crat or hot;ſhe was borne a woman, and nota man? 
Howbeit, though it be truc that they are all cold and 
moiſt : yet it followeth nor, that they are all in one de+ 
gree of coldneſſe and moiſture. For ſome are in the firſt, 
{ome inthe ſecond, and ſome in the third ; and in each of 
theſe they may conceiue, if aman anſwere them in pro- 
portion of hear, as ſhall hereafter be expreſſed. By what 
tokens we may know theſe three degrees of coldnefle | 
and moiſture ina woman, and likewiſe weer who is in 
the-firſt, who is in the ſecond, and who in the third : 


there 


ties. doe worke in womet, we may patt th ,by reaſon 
of their being: extended, and fo wee ſhall cafily ws 4 evi 

tice hereof. The firſt, bythe wit and habilie of the 'wo- 
man. The ſecond, by her'thanners and conditions. The 
thitd, by her voicebig orfmall, The fourth; by her fleſh, 
muckocliale. [The fifth; by her colour. Thelixr,by her 
baire; The ſcuenth, by her  Gireneſſs or foulenelſe; As 
touching the firſt, we may know; that thongh ir be-true 
(as rofore we haue ptoouedy tharthe wit and' 

of a woman followeriche temperature of the brain;and 
of none sther member : yer her wormbe and cods arc of 
fo grearforce and vigour, toalter the whole bodie; 
theſe behot.anddrie; of cold and moiſt; or of Whi 
eucr ochict rempetatore; the orher parts (faith Galen) 
willde of rhe fame tenour : but the metmber room 
payihny the aker:tions of thebellic;all Phifriois{ 

brame,choughthey-hauc not Ktedownethie Tt 
whereon chey om correſporkneie ; True” = 
Galen prooucth'by experience, that Pboetes: a Sow; 
ſhe becommeth —ias.ar ag and fat, and her ied 
and. if ſhe bane cods ; -ſhee raſteth itde' berte! 
dags fleſh! VVhereby we conceine;thatthebelly and 
cads! cartic oreadr ——_— to:corfremiitiicar their reinpe- 
raturetoall the other parts ofthe bodie eſpecially tothe 
braingfor that the fame is cold and moiſt like themfelues.. 
ns» pg which eng the telemblance) the paſſage, 
ise 
- NowiFwrconclude; that big IN the qua- 

lities which-worke an impairment in the reaſonable 
part; and rhar his contraties, narnely, hot anddric, giue 


the a — and — we ſhalt find, wo 
the 
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he mma who. much wit/and fulficience, 
of cold and moiſt inthe feſt degree; andif ſhe 
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ce:; for to-thinke'that a woman can. be 
horand drie, or afioved with a witatid abilitic confor- 
mable to ghcſe ewo qualities, is a very greaterrour z be- 
cauſe if A eyeK'E ſhe was formed, had/been hat 
and driciatheir domination, ſhe ſhould have been borne 
2 map, and. not a woman, -But in-that it:was cold and 
\ ſhe was bornc-a woman,and not a man. The truth 
of this doAtrine may.cleerely be diſcerned, if you conſi- 
der the wit of the faſt woman who liued in the world : 
for God haying anode Beorme heads and 
accompliſked in 443 is a con- 
- EIT infallibly ue, - 9 was of much 
leſſe knowledge than Adam: which the divell well wee- 
ting, got himto tempt her, and durſt not fall into diſpu- 
tation withthe man, fearing his great wit and wiſdorae, 
Now to ſay, that Exe for her offence;was ref that know. 
which ſhe wanted,cannot be pucuched,foras yet 
ſhe had not ovraded. | 
; defe& ofwitin the firſt womat efenr, for 
Gaſhe mas yy Godcreated cold and moiſt;which'rem-! 
perature,is to-make a woman fruitfull and: apr: 
bor cidblek, but enemyto knowledge : and:ifhe had 
OO Adam, ſhe ſhould haue beene 
a D ull, nor ſubic@ ta her-month- 
ly courſes, ſauc by ome ſupernaturall meanes. On this 
nature S+ Pea grounded. bimſelte; when he ſaid; Let a 
woman lcatne in ſilence, with all ſubjcQion.:,neither 
would he allow the woman to teach, or gouerne the 
oroglerge ow Bur this-is true, when a wo- 


mano 
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man hath not's ſpirit d 


ple of Iſrael being o opp neg by che _ 
ans ;' Iudith (avery m_— ſent forthe ptieſts of 
the Cabeitrand Carmits , and im, yg: 
How'can' it beendured, that Offa ſhould ay, if within 
five daies thereconwnd: ſuccour, hewill yecld the peo- 
ple of Iftacl to the' Aſſyrians 2 See Waiter; thit theſe 
words rather prouoke God to wrath than'to mcettie® 
how may it be, that'men ſhould point out a limitred 
tire for the mercie of God, and in their rind aſbigne 2 
day, at which hemuſt ſuccour and deliver them? And itt 
che concluſion of this reproofe;; ſhe cold them itt whit 
fort cheymi j leaſe God, and obtaihe their detnaund. 
And no let w4 woman of __ ergy) 
cught:the os of Ifracll , how they ſliould render 
Akers Cog for the great vitoties which the had 
arrained againſttheir enemies. But whileſt a worman'sbi- 
derfvither naturall diſpoſition, all ſorts of learning and 
wiſdome carrieth a kind of repughancie to her wit. And 
forthis cauſe; the Catholicke- Church"vpon great rea- 
forrhath forbiddetizhat no woman doepreath, neſs 
or inſtru: for their ſex admirteth neither wiſdotne ot 
ine, 

'Teis diſcouered alloby the mainery of a wotran ard 

by hercondition, in what degree of cold atid moiſt het 
atore conliſterht for if wit with a ſhatpewit ſhe be ft6- 

ward, curſt,and wayward,ſhe is in the firſt degree of air) 
and moiſt, ic being true (as we rn rn wer hiv 

a ill condition eerie nocoems 

nation.$he who pocarage ho ver 
luffererh nothing to Seer he =D 
J 


aggreeued at nothing,40Jaugh vpon cuery: (mall occaſi- 
on,tolet things paſſe ay they come,andto ſleepeſounds 
ly, deſcricth che'third degree. of -cold.and moiſt; for 
much ;pleaſannefſe oF cougcit is ordinarily actompa« 
ied with little wit,! She who partaketh of theſe two: cx» 
treames, ſtandeth in the ſecond depree. A voice hoatrſe, 
big, aud ſharpe- (faith Galen) js atoken of much heat and 
drouth, and we. haue alfa prooucd itheretofore- by the 
opinian of L,MNſtorle;whererhrough we may gaine this 
notice;that if a woman haue a Voice like a man,ſhe is cold 
and miſt inche'firſt degree, and-if very delicate, in the 
third ;; and. partakiog; þetwixt both the: extreanyes , ſhe 
hane the naturall yoice of a woman; and be in the 
degree. WP mo age #5 gk TS ETSY 

How mych the yoice dependeth on the temperature 
of the rods, ſhall ſhojily, bereafer bee prooucd, where 
weentreat of the tokeng appertaining.toa man, Much 
flcth alſo,in women, js adigne of much cold and'moitt : 
for-to bee far and big (aythahcPhificions) groweth, in 
lwuing creatures from this occaſion . And contratiwiſe, 
be leane and drie,is.a token of liclegoldnefie and moi- 
hue: To bemeandlpficled, that! is neither oucrmuch, 
nor very ljule, giueth. enidence;! thara woman holdeth 
her ſelfejn the fecond) degree of Gold and moiſt:, Their: 
Pleafaninefſe! and. counchics ſhewerh ; the «degrees; of 
thele two qualities; much moiſture maketh their fleſh 
ſupple. and; liule. ,-rough-iapd hard; The meane- is, 
the commendablclt part the: cglous alſo of the ſe, 


- 
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and of the other parts of the bodice, diſcouereth the (cx. 
tended or remille degrees of theſe rwo qualities. VW hen 
the woman is very white, it hoadeth (ſaith Galen) much 
cold and moiſt : and contrariwiſe, ſhe that is (wartand 
browne, is in the firſt degree thereof; of which two ex- 
treames is framed the ſecond degree of white and well 
coloured. 

To haue much haire, and a little ſhew of a beard, is 
an cuident figne to know the firſt degree of cold and 
moiſt : for all Phifitions afhirme, that the haire and beard 
are engendred of heat and drineſſe: and if they be blacke, 
it greatly purporteth the ſame. A contrarie temperature 
is betokened, when a woman is without haire. Nowſhe 
whoſc complexion conliſteth in the- ſecond degree of 
cold and moiſt, hath ſome hairc, but the fame"reddiſh 
and golden. Fouleneſſe moreouct and faireneſle helpe vs 
ro-indge the degrees of cold and moiſt in women. Tr is 
a miracle to ſee a woman of the firſt degree very faire: for 
the ſeed whereof ſhe was formed, being drie, hindereth 
that ſhe cannot be fairely countenanced. Ir behooueth 
that clay be ſeaſoned with conucnient moiſture, to the 
end veſlels may be well framed, and ſerue to vſe ; but 
when that ſame is hard and drie, the veſlell is foule and 
vnhandſome. 4 

Ariſtotle farther auoucheth, that ouermuch cold and 
moiſt maketh women by nature foule: for if the ſeed 
be cold and very moiſt, it can take no good figute; be- 
cauſe the ſameſtandeth not togither, as we ſee, rhat of 
ouer (oft clay ill ſhaped veſſels are faſhioned. Inthefe- 
cond degree of cold and moiſt, women prooue veric 
faire ; for they were formed of aſubſtance-well ſeaſoned, 
and pleaſant to nature: which roken of it ſelfe alone af- 
foordeth an euident argument, thatthe woman _ 
T ij : 
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fudl : forir is certaine that nature could do * and _ may 
mdge,that ſhe gaue her a temperature and compoſition, 
eine & children. YV herthrough ſhe Sa 
propartion(welneerc)to all men, and all men doedefire 
ro hauc her. rods 291 | crew. 
In man there is no power which hath tokens -opſigns 
to deſcric the goodneſle,or malice of his obie.Theto- 
macke knoweth the meat by way oftalt,of {melling,and 
of ſight, wherethrough the divine ſcripture faith, Thar 
'Exe fixed her cies on the tree forbidden,and her ſeemed 
that it was ſweet in talt.The facultie of generation,hol- 
deth for a roken of fruittulnefle,a womans beauriezand 
if ſhe be foulc,it abhorreth her,concciuing by this ligne, 
.that.nature erred, and gaue her not a fir temperatute:for 
bearing of children. ; | 
By what ſjgnes we may know in what degree of hot and dry 
11! euery man reſteth. "ak 9} © 3/26 
fe ao bane] «iT 


M Man hath not-his temperature fo limited as a 
Jwoman, for he'may be hot & drie( which tem- 
Apcrature Ariſtotle 8 Galea held,was that which 
beſt agreed with his ſex) as alſo hot and moiſt 
and temperat ? but cold &moiſt,and cold and drie,they 
would no admit whilſt a man was ſound and without 
impairment; for as. you, ſhall find: no-woman hot and 
:dyenorhot and moilſt,or temperat ? ſo ſhall you find no 
man cold; and moift,nor coldand drie,in compariſon of 
womeazvaleſlcin calc as T ſhall now expreſle A man hot 
and dric, and, hote. aud, meuſt,ang; temperat,holdeth the 
Game. 'dogters, in. higtemperawre, as:doth a woman in 
cold and-maiſt :andfo it behgoucth to haue certain co- 
kens 
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kens,rhereby to diſcerne whar man'isin what degree; 
thatwe may aſsigne him a wife: anſwerable vnto himin; 
proportion. We mult therefpre weet,that from the ſame: 
principles, of which we gathered vaderſtanding what 

womar is hot and dric,\and inwhar 'Gegree-, from the 

ſelfe we:muſt alſo make vic ro vnderſtand' what manis 

hote and drie,and in what degree: and becauſe we ſayd, 
that from the wit and manners of a man wee conieQure 
the temperature of his cods , it is requiſit chatwe take 

notice of anotabke point mentioned by Gz/ex, namely, 

that to make vs vnderſtand the great vertue which a 

mans cods poſlefic to giue firmnefle and temperaturero . 
all the parts of the body , he afhrmeth that they are of 
more imporrance than the heart : and he renderetha 
reaſon, ſaying, that this memberis the beginning of life, 
& nought elſe, but the cods arethe beginning of liuing 
ſoundly and without infirmities. How muchitcndam- 
mageth a man to þc depriucd of thoſe parts(though ſo 
ſmal)there need not many reaſons to prooue, ſeeing we 
ſee by experience,that forthwith the haire and the beard 
pill away,and the big and ſhrill yoice becommeth (mall, 
and. herewithall a man lecſeth his forces and naturall 
hear, and reſteth infar woorſe and more miſerable con- 
dition than if he had bene a woman. But the matter moſt 
worth the noting is,that if a man before his gelding had 
much wit and habilitie, ſo ſoone as his ſtones be cut-a- 
way,he groweth to lecſe the ſame;fo far foorth. as it he 
had receiucd ſome notable dammage in his very braine. 
And this is a manifelt token, that the cods giue & reaue. 
the tewperatute from all the other ;parts of the body, 
andhe thatwill not yeeldecredit hereunto, let hinjconſfi- 
der(as my ſelfc haue done oftentimes)that of z000 ſuch 


capons who addi& themſclues to their booke, none at- 
| T iii taineth 
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taincth to. any perfeQion, and cuitn in muſicke- (which is 
their ordinarie profeſsion) we manifeſtly ſee how bloc- 
kiſh they are;which ſpringerth,becauſe muſicke is a worke 
of the imagination, and this power requireth much hear, 
whereas they are cold and moiſt, So it falleth out a mat- 
rcr certaine, that from the wit and habilitie we may 
ther the temperature of the cods: for which cauſe, the 
man who ſheweth himſelfe prompt in the workes of rhe 
imagination, ſhould be hot and drie inthe third degree. 
And if a man be of no great reach, it tokeneth, that with 
his heat much moiſtureis vnited, which alwaics cndam- 
mageth the reaſonable part, and this is the more confir- | 
med, if he begood of memorie. The ordinarie conditi- 
ons of men hot and dric inthe third degree, are courage, 
pride, liberalitie, audacitic, and cheerefulneſſe, with a 
ood grace and pleaſantneſle, and in matter of women 
ch a one hath no bridlenor ho. The hot and moiſt 
are merry,giuen to laughter, louers of paltime, faire con- 
ditioned, yery courteous, ſhamefaſt, and not much addi- 
Qed tg women. l 
The voice and ſpeech, auch diſcoucreth the tempe- 
rature of the cods. That which is big and ——any a 
ſharpe,giueth token,that a man is hot and dry inthe third 
degree: and if theſame be pleaſant, amiable, and very de- 
licar, it purporteth little heat and much moiſture, as ap- 
peareth in the guelded. A man who hath moiſt vnited 
with heat,will haue the ſame high, butpleaſanr and ſbrill, 
Who ſo is hot and dric in the third degree, is ſlender, 
hard and rough fleſhed, the ſame compoſed of finewes 
and arteries, and his veines big : contrariwiſe, to haue 
much fleſh, ſmooth and-tender, is ſhew of much moi- 
ſure; by means whereof,it extendeth and enlargeth out 
the naturall heat . The colour of the skin, if the fame he 
browne, 


- 
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browne, burned, hlackh greene, and like aſhes, yeeldeth 
ſigne,that a man-is inthe third degree of hot anddric : 
bur if the fleſh appearcth white,and well coloured, it ar- 
gueth litle heat and much moiſture. The haire and beard 
are a marke alſo notto be ouerſlipped, for theſe two ap- 
proch very nceretothe temperature of the cods. And-if 
the haire be very blacke and big, and ſpecially fromthe 
ribs downeto the nauell, it deliuereth an infallible token 
that the cods partake much of hotand dric: andif there 
grow ſome haire alſo vpon the ſhoulders, the ſame is ſo 
much the more confirmed . But when the haire and 
beard are of chefſe-nut colour, ſoft, delicar, and thin : it 
inferrerh not ſo great plentic of heat and drinefle in the 
cods. | 

Men very hot anddric, are neuer faire, ſaue by mira- 
clc,but rather hard fauoured, and ill ſhaped : forthe heat 
and drineſle (as «Ariſtotle affirmerh of the Erhiopians) 
wrycth the proportion of the face, and ſothey become 
disfigured. Contrariwile, to bee ſcemely and gratious; 
| ——_ a meaſurable hotand moiſt : for which caule, 

matter yeelded it ſelfe obedient whereto nature 
would employ it. VV hence it is manifeſt, tharmuch 
beautie in a man is notoken of much heat. Touchin 
the ſignes of a temperat man, we haue ſufficiently af 
cHurſcd in the chapter foregoing, and therefore ir ſhall 
not be necdfull to replie the lame againe. Irſufficeth onc- 
ly to note, that as the Phiſitions place in cuery degree of 
heat three degrees of extention, fo alſo.in atemperar 
man we are to ſet downe the largeneſſe and amplcnefle 
of three other . And he who: ſtandeth in the third, next 
to cold and. moiſt, ſhall be reputed cold and moilt: for 
when a degree paſſech the meane ,/ ic reſcmblerth»the 
other, and that this is truc, we manifeſtly find : for the 


lignes, 
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ſignes which Gelexdeliuereth vstoknow a man cold and 
moiſt;areche ſelfeſame-of the ternperaritman; but ſome- - 
what more remiflet (ohe is'wiſe ; of gdod conditions, 
and yertuous,he hath {us voice cleare and (weet,is white 
skinned; of fleſhgood and ſupple,and without haire, and 
ifit hauc.aty,the ſame islittle:and yellow 3-fich are ve- 
ry welt fauoured and faire of countenance, but Ga/ep af- 
firmeth that their ſeed is moiſt and vntit for generation : 


theſe areno great friends to women ,.nor women vynto 


ther. oO arty oh 
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whe Women ought to marry with what man, that they 
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X10 awoman who beareth not children 
when ſhe is martied , Hippocrates com- 
\maundeth chat two points of dilligence 
be vied;to know whether ir bee her de 
es ){ fe&,or thatit grow becaulc the ſeed of 
N ® her husbande is- vnable for generation. 
The firſt is,co pemila; her ſuffumigations with incenſe , or 
Storax,with a garment clofewrapped about her, which 
may hang downe onthe ground,ia ſort that no vapor or 
fume may iſſue out:'and if within a while after ſhee feele 
the ſauour ofthe incenſe in hermouth it yeeldeth a cer- 
raine token that thobarrenneſſe commeth not through 
her defe&t, in as muchas the ſame found the paſſages of 
the belly open,wherethrough ic piercorh tothe noſthcils 
and themouch . The fecond is',- to take a farlicke head 
deane pilled,and put the ſame intorhe bellie what time 
the woman gocth tofleepe,and it the next day ſhee feele 
in 
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in her mouth the ſentofche garlicke 3 thee is-of her ſoils 
: fruitful without any defaulr.; /' DY1012907219 20113 3 


' But albeittheſe two proofs petforme the effeQrrohich 
Hippocrates ſpeaketh of, y, tharthe vapour pierce 
from the.inner part vp tothemouth,, yettheſame- argu- 
cthnotan abſolute barrenndſſe inthe husband:;' nor an 
intire fruictutneſle,of che wife ,, bur an ynapte correſpon- 
dence of both, wherethrough ſhe prooucth as barred for 
him, as heefor her: whicli,we ſceto fall out:in dayly ex- 
perience,forthe manitaking anothet witc begerteth chil. 
dren, and (which encreaſcth the maruell;in ſuch as are 
not ſcene inthat point of naturall Philoſophic)is, that if 
theſe ewo ſcyarat cach from pther,yponpretence of im- 
potcncie, andſo heetake another wite,andſhee anocher 
husband,ithath bene found that, both of ther haue had 
children. And:this groweth becauſe there are fome:tmen 

whoſe generatiue facultic is yoable; and notalterable' for 
one woman,and yetfardrorher is apt. & begenteth ifluer 
.£ugn as wee (ce by experignreinthe Romack,thatroone 
kinds of meat a man hath a;great;appcatice;ahdico ano- 
ther(choughberter)it is as dead; . MY/bar! che:corteſpon- 
dende-ſhould be whighthe man. andwitc ought robearc 
cachio other,to,the cud they may. bing forch children, 
is cxpteſſed by Hyppocrates inghelc words, Jfthe hor an- 
{wer not the cold , and the driethe moiſt, wrhmeaſure 
and equalitic,thereican be no generation: as if hee ſhould 
lay, thax if there vnite;notipghe womans, wombe-two 
ſecds,the one hote and the other cold, ard the one-moiſt 
and the other dric, extendedin equall degree,, rhey can- 
not beget children, For a worke {o-maryellous as is the 
ſhaping ofa man,ſtandethinaged of ſuch a-remperature 
where the hot may not exceedche cold , nor the moitft 
the dric, For if a mans ſeed bee hot, and the womans ſeed 


hot 


ofcd, let vs now fit by way of exam-: 
ple a woman cold and moiſt in the firſt degree, whoſe 
we-{aid were, to be wily, ill conditioned, ſhrill 
voiced, ſpare fleſhed, and blacke and greene coloured, 
hairic and-cuill fauoured, ſhe ſhall cafily conceiue by a 
man that is ignorant of good conditions, who hath a 
well ſounding and ſweet voice, much white and ſupple 
fleſh, little hare, and well coloured, and faire of counte- 
nance. She may alſo be giuen for wife to a temperat man, 
whoſe ſced(following the opinion of Galex) we ſaid was 
moſt fruitfull and an{werable to whatſocuer woman : 
Prouided, that ſhe be ſound and of age convenient ; bur 
yewithall their incidents it is very difficult for her to 
conceiue child : and being conceiued (faith Hippocrates) ' 
within two moneths the ſame miſcarricth: for ſhe wan- 
teth bloud wherewith to maintain herſelfe andchebabe, 
during the nine months. Howbeit this will find 'an eafic 
remedie, ifthe woman doe barh her ſelfe beforcſhe com- 
panic with her husband, andthe bayne muſt conſiſt of 
water freſh-and warme: the which(by Hippocrates) righ- 
teth her tern eroagood ſort: for it looſeneth and 
moiſtencrh her fleſh, enen as the earth oughrto be alike 
diſpoſed that the graine may therein faſten' ic ſelfe and 
root. h | 
Moreouer, it worketh a farther effeQ: for it encreaſerh 
the apperireto meat, it reſtraineth reſolution, and cauſerh 
a greater quantitie of naturall hear, wherethrough plen- 
tic of legmaricke bloud is increaſed ; by which the little 
creature may thoſe nine months haue ſuſtenance . The 
tokens ofawoman cold and moiſt in the third degree,are 
to be dull witted, well conditioned, to haue a very de- 
licat yoice, much fAlcſh, and the ſame ſoft and white, to 
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ledge, faid:ir chis. manner ;-1 foumd/ one" tyats amerigſt 
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Therefore we are to ſiuchis{ext, ard ro procutethar the 
child be botne male; for inſach onaly reſterha wit ca- 
pable of learning. Tebehoouerhx cfitſtio cake ins 
to conſideration, what itiftratnems'wero-ordained by 
nacure in mans bodit ro this. cR& ,-and what order of 
cauſe is to be obferued;, »thiw we may'obtaiie'the-tnd 
which we ſecke for, Weſt thenvnderſtand, that's 
mo GD 
by 
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of one, to worke that mankind may be preſerued This: 
15 a cettattrexcrement which is termed whey, or wheyiſh . 
bloud, whoſe engendring iswroughtinthe liver-and in 
the veincs,, at ſuch time as'the foure humours,/bloud, 
| .chbler)and molancholie;do rakerho formeatd 
k cewhich chepoughttohate,! 0"! Mut In Je 
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neſlc ſhould make the ſeed hor and dry 
che male., And che ſhee or 
miegofy woman, that the left ſide of the reines ſhould 
forth ſrede cold apd moiſt tothe: left cod, and that 
the ſame with his coldnefle and moiſture , ſhould make 
the ſced cold and moiſt , whence itcnſlued of force, that a 
femalc muſt be engendred. But after that the carth was 
repleniſhed with people , ir ſeemeth. that this order and 
concert of nature was broken off andithis double child- 
bearing lurceaſed,and which is wort, for one man thatis 
begotten, or 7 Women are borac tothe world otdinati- 
ly. W hence we comprize, that gicher nature.is growne 
weary, or ſome crrot is thwarted inthe mids,which bea- 
reth her from working as ſhe would. V hatthe ameis, 
alice hercafter we wil cxpreſſe, when we may lay,downe 
the.conditions, which arc to be abſcrued,,' to.the cad a 
male:child (without miſsing) may be borne; I Gay then, 
that ifparents will attaine the end of their defire in this 
behalfe, they areto obſerue 6 poims. One of which is, 
to cate meateshot and drie. The (ſecond, to procure that 
they make ſtood digeſtion in the tomacke. The third,to 
vie much exerciſe. The fourth , not ro apply themſclucs 
vntothe att of generation, vntill their ſegd be well ripe- 
ned. and ſcaſoned. The fifth, to companic with, the 
witefoure or fiue dayes before the naturall courſe is ro 
runne. The ſixth, to procure, thattheſcede fall in the 
right ſide ofthe wombe, which being obſcrued (as we 
ſhall preſcribe) it will growe impoſsible, thag a female 
 ſhoulilbe engendred. As touching the firſt condition, 
we mult weet , that albeit a good ſtomacke doe poor 
V | 
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and alter the mere ; and ſp6ile the ſame of the former 
'qualitie, yer jtdorh never veterly deprive it ſelfe of there 
for fe eateletrice (Whoſe qualitie1s cold and moiſt) the 
blood engthdied thereof, fhalbe colde and moiſt, the 
whey cold and moilt, and the ſeed cold and moiſt. And 
ifwe eat honny (whoſe quality is hot and dry) the blood 
whichwe breede, ſhalbe hot and drie, the whey hotand 
ary.,ayd the {ced hotand drie : for it is impolsible ( as Ge- 
{es moucherh) that the humours ſhould not attaine the 
ſubſtances and the qualities, which the meate had, before 
meh time as ir was eaten. "Then it being true, that the 
male ſex eonſiſterhinthis, that the feede be hot and dry 
at the time of his forming, for certaine:it behooucth pa- 
rents to vie tnears hot and drie , thatthcy may engender 
. a malechild: 'T grant well, how io this kind of begetting, 
there DEGANY goon perill : for the ſeede being hot and 
drie, we hauec often heretofore affirmed, it followeth of 
force; 'thar there be'borne a man, malicious, wily, cauil- 
ling, and additedto many vices and evils, and fuch per- 
ſonsas theſe” (vnlefle they be Nraightly curbed) bring 
reat dinges ro the common-wealth. Therefore it were 
etter, thatthcy ſhould nor be begotten at all : but for all 
this there will not want parents, who will ſay,” Let me 
hauca boy, andlerhim beatheefe and (parenor, for the 
iniquitic of mair is more allowable , than the wel-doing 
of awoman. Howbcit this may find an caſic remedie,by 
vſing temperate meartes,which ſhall pertake but meanely 
of hot and dry : orby way of preparation, ſeaſoning the 
fame with ſome (ſpice. Such (faith Ga/en) ate Hennes, 
Parrridges, Turtles Doves, Thwſhes, Blackbirds, and 
Goates, which (by Hippocrates) mult be caterrroſted,to 
hcat and drie the ſecede. 
The bread with which the ame is caten , ſhould bee 


whitc, 
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white; ofthe fineſt meale, ſeaſoned with Salratid An. 
nis ſeed : forthe browne is cold and moiſt (as wee will 

rooue hereafrer') and very dammagrable'ta the wit; 
Lerthe drinke bee White-wine , watered ir-ſfach pro- 
potcion',”as.che ſtomacke may allow thereof : and the 
water with which it is tempered; ſhould'bee veryfteſh 
and pure. | ©4191 
e ſeconddiligence which we ſpake of, is ; to cate 
theſe mcates in ſo moderate quancitie;/ as the ſtomacke 
may overcome them':ifor ithe tneate boe fibr arid 
drie of 'his proper nature”, yer the fame becomtnerh 
cold and moilt, if the naturall heate: cannot digeſt ir2 

Therefore though the parents eare honny , and drinke 
White wine, theſe meates , by thismeanes will turne 
to coldeſcede, anda temalechild be brougheforth: ' For 
this occafion, the greater part. of greavand'rich-perſs- 
nages:, are afflifted by hawing' more daughters than 
meaner folke::for chey care and-drinke that which'their 
ſtomacke cannordigelt : andalbcirtheir meate beehore 
andurie, fauced with Suger, 'Spices, and Honny 1'yet 
through their great quancitic , they waxe raw, and can- 
nor be digeſted. But the rawneſle which moſt endam- 
mageth generation ,:is rhat of Vine »'for this colour, 
in being {o' vaporous and ſubrile ,” occaſionertsi ;24hian 

the other meares together therewith paſle 1o-rhiv ſrdle 
veſſels raw, and thavtheſecdefalfly provoked xman, 

ere itbe digeſted andſeafoned;/ 2 0101 190k DE ynit ys 
1 VVqeteon ;; Phatocommendeth aflawe!, enaftedin 
the Carthaginean' Common:-wealth , whithcforbad 

e married couple, that:they Mould nor taſtof any 

Wine that Yay, whew they 'meant to the 

riphtes'of the! marriage bod, as' well wats, > rhat this 

liquor'alwayes bred much:hurt and 'dammage-tos the 
| V jj childs 
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chick hodils keakh, andwighs that hee 
fonidyrocut wan and of ih conditions. Newith- 


ſanding . ifbafamebe moderatelytaken, fo good ſced 
is 89t.cogendted of any-meate (forthe end which wee 
(atkeabcr) avotwhite wine: and elpecially , to giue wit 
andabtive,which iathatwherro we pretend. The 2 dili- 
gence which we ſpake of, was, to yſc exerciſe ſomewhat 
morethan : for this fretcth and conſumetrh the 
exceſswe moitturc ofthe ſeed;and heateth: and drieth the = 
Gawe-By this means a manbecommeth molt fruitful and 
able for: gencration:and cantrariwiſeto giue: our ſelues to 
oureaſe;, and not to-exerciſe-the body, is one of the 
things which breedeth moſt coldnes and moiſture inthe 
ſeed. Thereforerich and dainty perſons arc lefle charged 
with children than the poore,wha take pains. VW hence 
Hippocrates 'vecounteth , that the principall perſons of 
Scythia were very effeminar, womaniſh, delicious , and 
enclined todoe womens ſeruices ; as to ſweepe,to rub,8. 
tabake :; and bythis canes were impotent for genera- 
tion. And ifithey begot any male child, he-prooueth ci- 
theran.Eunuch, oran uy err = hereat,they 
ſhaming, 8 greatly agreeued, determined to. make facrt- 
figes to their God, andtoofter him many gifts; beſce- 
himrnat to: entreatthem after that: maner ,, but to 
them ſome remedy far the deſec,(ecing it lay in his 
powe © to-do; ButNpoorates laughed themto fcorne, 
Gying, That none effect betideth, which ſcemes not mi- 
aaculfusanddiuine , if after tharfort.they, fall imo conſi- 
detadion thaxeof 2 for reducing which ſoeuer of them tv 
his.naturall exaſes,, at laſtwecome to end in God, by 
whoſe vartue all che: agents; of the world doe worke. 
Bix there arafame cfivftcy,, which. muſt bee imputed 
40:God:jmmediatly.,. (2s are thoſe which come ions 

the 
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the order of nature)and others by the way of meancs, 
reckoning firſt asa meane, the cauſes which are orday-. 
ned totharend . The countrey which the Scythians in- 
habired (ſayth Hippocrates) is ſeated vnder the North, a 
region moiſt andcold beyond meaſure,where,through 
abundance of clouds, it ſeemes a miracle if you (ce 
funne . The rich men fit cuer on horſebacke, ncuer vſe 
any exerciſe, eat and drink more than their naturall heat 
can conſume : all which things make the ſeed cold and 
moilt : And for this cauſe thy beget many females : and 
if anie male were borne, they prooucd ofthe condition 
which we haue ſpecified. Know you(ſaid Hippocrates to 
them) that the remedie hereof conliſteth , not in ſacrifi- 
ſing to God, neither in doing ought like that; but ic be- 
hooueth withall, that you walke on foot , cat little, and 
drinke leſſe,and not ſo wholly berake your (elues to your 
pleaſures. And that you may the more plainly diſcerne 
it, looke vpon the poore people of this countrie, & your 
yety ſlaues, who not oncly make no ſacrifices. to your 
God,neither ofter him gifts (as wanting the meanes) but 
euen blaſpheme his blefſed name, and ({peake iniurioully 
of him,becauſc he hath placed them in ſuch eſtate . And 
yet(though ſo leaud and (acrilegious) they are very able 
for procreation,and the moſt part oftheir children proue 
males,2nd ſtrongznot cocknics, not cunuchs, not herma- 
frodits,as doe thoſe of yours . And the cauſe is, for that 
they car litle and vſe rauch exerciſe,neither keep;th clelues 
alwais on horsback,like their maſters. By which.occaſion 
they make thcir ſeed hotand drie,and therthroughenge- 
gender males and not females. This point-of phyloſo- 
phie was not vadetrſtood by Bharao'; nor by his;coun- 
(ell, ſeeing that he ſayd in this manner : Come, let. vs 


keepe them downe with oppreſsion, that they may not 
| V uy multi- 
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multiply , nor ioyne with our encmie , ifwatre be rai- 
(ed apainſt vs . And the remedie which he vſed, to hin- 
der that the people of Iſracll ſhould not encreaſe fo 
faſt,or at leaſt that ſo many male children might not be 
borne (which he moſt feared)was to keepe them vnder 
with much toile of body, and to cauſe them for to cat 
lecks, garlike, and onions, which remedie tooke buta 
bad cffe&,as the holy ſcripture expreſſeth : for the har- 
der he held them oppreſſed, the more did they encreaſe 
and multiply. Yet he making reckoning, that this was 
the ſureſt way he could follow, doubled this their affli- 
ion of body. Which preuailed (0 little, as ifto quench 
agreat fire, he ſhould throw thereinto much oile or 

aſe: but if he' or any of his counſellors, had been ſeen 
in this point of naturall Philoſophy , he ſhould haue 
giuen them barly bread, lettice, melons,cucumbers, 8 ci- 
tronsto cat, and haue kept them well fed and well filled 
with drinke , and not haue ſuffered them to take anic 
paine.For by this meanes,their ſeed would hane become 
cold and moiſt, & therof more women than men bin be- 
gotten; and in ſhort time their life haue been abridged. 
Bur feeding them with much fleſh boiled with garlicke, 
with lecks, 8with onions, and tasking them ro work ſo 
hard, he cauſed their ſeed to wax hot and drie, by which 
wo qualities, they were the more incited to procreati- 
on, and ever bred iflue male. For confirmation of this 
veritic, Ariſtotlepropoundeth a probleme, which ſaith, 
W hat is the cauſe, that thoſe who labor much and ſuch 
as are fubje@ ro the feuer Ecticke, ſuffer many pollutions 
in their fleepe 2 wherero(yerely) he wiſt not to ſhape an 
anſwer :for he'telleth many things,but none of them hit 
chetruch:The right reaſon hercofis, thatthe toile ofthe 
body, and the aQiue feuer , do heat and dry the ſeed; 


and 
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and theſe two qualities , make the ſame tart & prickitg 
and for that in ſleep all the naturall powers are fortified, 
this betideth which the probleme ſpeaketh of. How 
fruicfull and pricking the hot and drie ſeed is,Ga/ex noterth 
intheſe words : The ſame is moiſt fruirfull, and ſoon inci- 
. teth the creature to copulation, and is leacherous and 
proneto luſt. The fourth condition was, not to accom- 
pany inthe a of generation, vntill the ſeed were ſctled, 
concoCtcd,and duly ſeaſoned : forthough the three for- 
mer diligenſes haue gone before , yet we cannot thereby 
know whether it haue attained that perteftion which it 
ought to hauc.Principally it behoueth, for7 or 8 daies 
before, to vie the mears which we hauc preſcribed , to 
the end the cods may haue time to conſume in their 
nouriſhment, the ſeed which all that time was engen- 
dred of the other meats, and that this which we thus go 
deſcribing may ſucceed. 

Thelike diligence is to be vſed touching mans ſecd, 
that the ſame may be fruicfull and apt for iſſue , as the 
ardiners doe with the ſceds which they will preſerue ; 
r they attend till they ripen,and cleanſe, and wax drie : 
for if they pluck them from the ſtalke, before they are 
deeply ſeaſoned, and ariued to the point whichis requi- 
fit, though they lic in the ground a whole yeare they 
will not growatall. For thisreaſon I haue noted that 
in places where much carnall copulation is vſed, there is 
lefle ſtore of children, than where. people arc more 
enclined to continencie . And common harlots ncuer 
concciue , becauſe they ſtay not cill the ſced be digeſted 
and ripened, NY ; 
It behooueth therefore to-abide for ſome daies that 
the ſeed may (ettle, concott, and ripen,and be. duly ſca- 


ſoned : for by this meanes, is hot and drie, and the 
TW. ſubſtance 
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ſubltance which it had loſt, the berter recouered . Bur 
howſhall we knowthe ſeed to be ſuch, as is requiſit it 
ſhould be, ſceing the matter is offo great importance; 
This may cafily be known, if certaine daies haue paſſed 
ſince the man companied with his wife, and by lus con- 
tinuall incitement, and great defire of copulation ; all 
which ſpringeth, for that the ſeed is grown fruitfull and 
apt for procreation . The fifth condition was, that a 
man ſhould meddle with his wife in the carnall a, fix or 
ſcucn daics before ſhe haue her naturall courlſc : for that 
the child ſtraightwaies ſtandeth in need of much food 
to nouriſh it . And the reaſon hereof is, that the hot and 
drie of his temperature, (pendeth and conſumeth not 
onely the good bloud ofthe mother, but alſo the excre- 
ments. VV herethrough Hyppocrates (aid , that thewo.- 
man concceiued ofa male, 1s well coloured and faire. 
Which groweth, becauſe the infant, through his much 
heat , conſumeth all thoſe excrements which, are woont 
ro disfigure the face, leauing the ſame as a waſhed cloth. 
And for that this is true, itis behoofull, that the infant be 
ſupplied with blood for his nouriſhment . And this ex- 
perience manifelteth, for it is a miracle that a male child 
ſhould be engendered ſauce vpon the laſt daics of the 
month. The contrarie befalleth, when a woman goeth 
with a female : for through the much cold and moiſt of 
her ſex, ſhe eateth little, and yceldeth ſtore of excre- 
ments, wherethrough the woman conceiued ofa girle, 
is 11 fauoured andfull of ſpots, andathouſand fluttiſh- 
neſles ſticke vnto her; and at the time of her deliuerie, 
ſhe muſt rarric ſo many more dates to purge her (elfe, 
than ifſhe had brought a manchild to the world. On the 
naturall reaſon whereof, God grounded himſelfe, when 
he commanded Moſes, that the woman, who __—_ 
| forth 
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forth a male, ſhould remaine in her bed a weeke, and 
not enter jnto-the. temple yntill 3 3 daies were expired. 
And ifſhe weredeliueted of afemale, ſhe ſhould be vn- 
cleane for the ſpace of two weekes,and notenter into the 
temple,vntil after: 66 daics, in fort,that whenthe birth 
is of a female, the time: is doubled. VV hich ſo falleth 
out, becauſe in the nine moneths (during which the 
child remained in the mothers wombe) through the 
much cold and moiſt of her temperature, the doubly 
encreaſed excrements, and-the fame of very malignant 
ſubſtance andqualitic, which-a.male infant would not 
haue done. Therefore Hippocrates holdeth it a matter 
veric perſſlous, to ſtop the purgation ofa woman who 
1s deliuered ofa wench. 

All this is ſpoken to the purpoſe, that we muſt well 
aduiſc our (clues of the laſt day of the. moneth , to the 
end the ſeed fhay find ſufficient nouriſhment wherwith 
to relicuc it ſelfe, For if the at ofprocreation bee com- 
mitted (o ſoone as the purgation is finiſhed , it will not 
take holde through defect of blood. VV hereon it beho- 
uerh the parents bee done to vnderſtand , that if both 
ſeedes ioyne not togither at one ſelfe time, ( namely that 
of the woman and of the man) Gales faith there will 
enſue no conception, although the ſeed of the man be 
neuer ſo apt for procreation. And hereof we ſhall ren- 
der the reaſon to another purpoſe . This is very cet- 
taine, that all the diligences by vs preſcribed , mult 
allo be performed on the womans behoote , o- 
therwiſe, her ſeed(cuill imploicd)will 'mar the con- 
ception . Therefore 'it is requiſit they attend ech to- 
other, ſo as at oneſelfc inſtant, both their ſcedes may 
joyne togither, | 

This, at the firlt coming, importeth very much for = 
os 


righrcod,and his ſecd veſlell (as Gelowaffirmeth ) .is firſt 
ſttred vp, andyeeldeth his ſeed before the left , and if 
che generationtake not effeCtat the firſt comming, it is 
a great hap hazard,but that at the ſecond a female ſhalbe 
begotten. Theſe rwo ſeeds are knowne, firſt by the heat 
andcoldnefſe, then by the quantitie of being mach or 
lictlejand finally by the iſſuing footth ſpeedily-or ſlowly. 
The ſeed of the right cod commeth foorth boiling, and 
ſo hotthar ir burneth the womans bellie, is not much in 
quantitic,and paſſerh out in. haſt: Contrariwile, the ſeed 
ofthe leftcod raketh his way moreternperat, is much in 
quantitie : and for that the fame is cold and grofle, ſpen- 
deth longer ſpace in comming forth. The laſt confidera- 
tion was , to procurethat both the ſeeds ofthe husband 
and the wife fall into the right fide of che wombe :for in 
that place(fayth Hippocrates) are males engendered, and 
females inthe left.Galen alleageththe reaſon hereof, ſay- 
ing,that the right ſide ofthe wombe is very hot, through 
the neighborhood which it holdeth wich the liver, with 
che right {ide of the reins, and with the right ſeed veſlell : 
which members,we hauc affirmed and approoued to be 
very hot. Andſccing all the reaſon of working that the 
iflue may become male, xonliſterh in procuring,that at 
the time of conception itpartake much heat;ir falleth out 
certaine,that ir greatly importeth to beſtow the leede in 
this place. VV hich the woman ſhall cafily accompliſh by 
reſting on her right ſide when the a of generation is en- 
ded, with her head downe and her heeles vp : butir be- 
hooucrhher to keep her bed aday or two, for the womb 
doth not ſtraight waies cmbracethe ſeed, butafter ſome 
hours ſpace. | 

| The ſigns whereby a woman may know whether ſhe 
be with child or no,arc manifeſt and plain to cuery ones 


vnder- 
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vnderſtanding : for if when ſhe ariſcth ypon her feet, 
the ſeed fall to the ground, itis certain(faith Galen )thar 
ſhe hath not conceiued, albeit herein one point requirerh 
conſideration, that al theſeed is not fruitful or apr for iſ- 
ſue: for the one part therofis very wateriſh, whoſe office 
ſcrueth to make thin the principal ſeed,to the end it may 
fare through the narrow m_ , and this isthat which 
nature ſenderh forth, _ it reſteth , when ſhe hath con- 
cciued, with the part apt for iflue. It is knowen by that 
itis like water, and of like quantitie . That a womanriſe 
vp ſtraightwaies on her feet, ſoſoon asthe afof gene- 
ration hath paſſed, is a matter verie perillous . Therefore 
Ariſtotle compelleth that ſhe beforchand make euacua- 
tion of the excrements, and of her vrine, to the end ſhe 


may haue no cauſe to riſe. The ſecond token- whereby 


we may know the ſame, is, that the next day following, 
the woman will feele her belly empty , eſpecially about 
the nauell, VV hich groweth,forthart thewomb,when i 
deſireth to conceiue, becommeth verie large and ſtret- 
ched out : for verely it ſuffrreth the like felling vp and 
ſtiffneſſe, as doth a mans member, and when it fareth 
thus wiſe, the ſame occupicth much roome . But atthe 
point when it conceiueth(ſaich Hyp ocrates)(odainly the 
fame draweth togither , and as it were apurſeto 
draw the ſeed vntoit, and will not ſuffer it ro go our, 
and by this meanes leaucth many emprie places, the 
which women do declare, ſaying , that they haue no 
rripes left in their belly as ifthey were ſodainly become 
leane. Moreouer, forthwith they abhotre carnall c 
lation, and their husbands kindneſle , for the belly hath 
now got what it ſought; but the moſt certain token((aith 
Hyppocrates)is, when their naturall courle faileth, & their 
breaſts grow, and when they fall in loathing with _ 
WHhat 
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hat diligence is to be wſed that children may prone 
wittie and wiſe, 


$- 4: 


RF we doe not firſt know the cauſe, whence ic 
By $Yprocedeth that a man of great wit and ſuffici- 
_ P ncie is begotte, it is impolsible that the ſame 
WZZZLD may be reduced toart, for through conioy- 
ning and ordering his principles and cauſes , we grow 
to attaine this end, and by none other meanes . The A- 
{trologers hold ; that becauſe the child is borne-vnder 
ſuch an-inAuence of the ſtarres, he commeth to be dil- 
creet, wittic, of good or ill maners, fortunat, and of thoſe 
other conditions and properties which we ſce and con- 
ſider cuery day in men, VV hich bcing admitted for true, 
it would folow a matter of impoſsibilitie, to frame the 
fameto any att: for it ſhould be wholly a caſe of for- 
tune, and no way placed in:mens eleQtion . The natu- 
ral Philoſophers,as Hippocrates,Plato, Ariſtotle,and Galen 
hold, that amanrecciucth the conditions ot his ſoule, 
at the time of his forming , and not of his birth : for then 
the ſtarres do cperficily alter the child, giuing him 
heat, coldneſſe, moiſture, and drouth ;bur not his ſub- 
ſtance,wherein the whole life relieth, as do the foure cle- 
ments, fire,aive,carth,and water, who-not only yeeld to 
the party compoſed , heat, cold, moiſture, and drineſle, 
but alſo the ſubſtance which may maintain and preſerue 
the ſame qualities, during all the courſe of life . VW here- 
through,chat which moſt importeth in the engendring 
ofchildren,is,to procure that the clements wherof they 
are ntuantel may partake the qualities which arc 
requilir 
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hos eo the wit. For, theſe the waight 
meaſune, by which they cnecr ineathe compoſition, 
mult alwayesſo-induce in the mixrure,, andnatthealte- 
rations of heaucn. VV hat theſe elements axe, and.ur what 
ſorrthey cntes into the womans, wambe , to forme the 
creatuze, Ge/exdeclarerh and atfirmcth them. to bee the 
ſame which compoundall other naturall things:but that 
the earth commeth lurking in the accuſtomed; meates 
which we cate,as-ave flcſh, bread, fib, and fruits z the wa- 
ter inthe liquans which we drinke, The: airc- and fire 
(he ſaith) are mingled'by owtler, ofnature;, andenter into 
the body by way ofthe pulſe, and of reſpiration. Ofthele 
foure elements, mingled and! di by our haturall 
heate, ate:tnade the two neecſlary principles: of the n+- 
fagrs jon ,, to:weetethe feede.,, and the monthly 
courſe. But tharwhereofwe muſt make greateſt recko- 
ning for the end which we enquire after , are the accu- 
ſtomable meats wherean we feede. : for theſe ſhut vpthe 
foure clements in themſdues, abd from theſe the 
fercheth mare. corpulencie and' qualitie,, thaty from the 
water Which we drinke , or the fire and aire which wee 
breath in. VVhence Gz/er ſaith that the parcats who 
would beget wile childrea;,, ſhauld nead' live. bookes 
which he wrote, ofthe facititic of the elements : for there 
they ſhouldifind,withwhat kinds of meate they may. ef- 
fettheſame. Andi he madena mention of the water, 
nor of the atherelements, as materials, and of like mo- 
ment. Buthercin he (warued ſromrealon : for the wa- - 
ect alcerethihe body much morethanthe:aire;and much 
leſſe than the ſound mcats wheron we ftede, And as row 
chingthat which conceraeththe engendring ofthe feed, 
it carrieth,as great importance as Darke clements 
together. The reaſon is ( as Ga/ers himſclfe —_— 
becauſe 
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becauſe the cods drawefromehe veines' (for their tiou- 
riſhment) che wheyiſh part ofthe blood; ani the grea- 
eeſt part of this whey which the veins receive , 'pattaketh 
ofthe water which-we drinke. And that the water wor- 
keth more alteration inthe body, thanthe aire, Arifforle 

ooucth, where he detnanderh;' what the caulc is, that 
by changing of waters, wee breede fo great an ahkerati- 
on in our health;whcreas if we breath a contraric aire, we 
perceiuc irnot. And tothis hee anſwereth,, that-water 
yeeldeth nouriſhment tothe body, and ſodoth not the 
aire. But he had litle reaſon to anſwere after this maner: 
for the aire alſo(by —_— opinion) gineth nouriſh 
mentandſubſtance; afwell as the water. VV her-through 
Ariſtatle deviſed a better anſwere , ſaying , thatno place 
nor country hath his peculiar aire for thatwhichis now 
in Flanders, when the North wind bloweth,, paſſeth 
within twoorthree dayes-into' Aﬀricke , and that in Af. 
fricke, bythe South is.carried imo the North; and that 
which this day is in Hieruſalem ; the Eaſt wind driuerh 
into the! Weſt Indies” Fhe which cannot beride in the 
waters : forthey doenot all iflue out of theſame ſoile, 
where-through cuery people hath his particular water 
conformable tothe Mine otchecarth where it ſpringeth, 
and whenceitrunneth. Andif a man bec vicd to drinke 
one kind of water, in taſting another, he alterethimore 
than by mecate or aire. In ſortghat the parents who hauc 
a will to begert very wiſe children, muſt drinke waters; 
delicate,freſh, and ofgood-temperaturez otherwiſe they 
ſhallcommir error intheirprocreation:. _Hrſtorle fairh, 
thatat therimie of generation, we multtake heede ofthe 
South-weſt wind : forthe ſame is grofle, and moiſtneth 
the ſcede,fo as afemale andnot a malc'is-begotten,, Burt 
the weſtwind he highly-commendeth,” and aduancerh ir 


with 
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with names andritles very honourable. He calleth che 
ſame temperaresfacter of the earth, and ſaith; thatitcom- 
meth fromthe Eliſtan fields. Bur albeit ir: bee rrue that it 
greatly importeth,, to breath an aire yery delicate, and 
of pood-temperature, and to drinke. ſuch waters : yctit 
ſtanderh much more vponto vſe fine meats appliable to 
the cemperatute ofthe wit : for oftheſe is engendred the 
blood and the (cede, and ofthe ſeedethe crearure, And 
itthe meate be delicate and of good temperature, ſuch is 
the blood made z and of ſuch blood , fuch ſeedez and of 
ſuch ſecde, ſnchbraine. Now, this member being rem 
perate, andcompounded ofa ſubſtance ſubtile anddeli- 
care, Galen ſaith,that the wit will be like therunto: for our 
reaſonable ſoule,. thoahg the ſame be ——_— yet 
gotthalwaycs vnired with the diſpoſitions ofthe braine, 
which being not ſuch as it is requiſite they. ſhould be, for 
diſcourfing and philoſophizing, a man faith-and doth 
1000 things, which arevery vnfitting. The meatesthen 
which the parents are to feede on, thatthey-may engetts 
der children: of great vnderſtandihg ( which is.che or- 
dinavie wit for Spaine): are;, firſt , VV hice bread made of 
the fineſt meale,andſcaſoned with ſalt : this is cold and 
dry, and of parts very ſubtile and delicate. . There is an- 
other ſort made (faith Gefen) ofreddiſh graine , which 
though ir nouriſh! much, and'make men big limmed, 
and of great bodily forces; yer for thartheſame is moiſt: 
and ofgrolle parts, it bettercth alofle in the-vnderſtan- 
ding,. I ſaid, ſcafoned with falt, becauſe none of all thea- 
liments which a man vſcth, it breedeth-ſo much the vn« 
derftanding , as doth this mineral. I is cold, andof 
more drinefle than any other thing ; and if I remember 
well the fentence of Heraclitus , he ſaid after rhis maner. 
Adric brighaeſle, the wiſclt minde. Thenſfceing thav 
6 falr G 
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sfo luc, and eo the wit, the (cri 
had wealoa wwecrme 5t by the name of Pru 
and Sapience. Pannidges and. Frexcolinibauc a like tube 


ſtancc, and the felfe eemperature with bread of white 
mealc, and Kid,and Mukadcl wine. And if patents vie 
theſe meates (as we hauc abouctpecified) they ſhall breed 
children of great vaderſtanding . And if rhey would 
hauc a child of great memoric, let them eight or nine 
dayes befoxc they breake themiclucs to the at of gene- 
ration, cate Trouts, Salmons, Lampreis, and Ecles,by 
which meat, they ſhall makechcir very moilt and 


Theſe rwo qualitics (asT hauc ſaid before) make the 
memoric cafic to receiue, and viery faſt to proſeruc rhe 
figures a lvog time. By Pigions, Goats, Garlicke, O- 
nions, Leckes, | Vineger, VV hiee-wine, / 
Honny, andall otherſons of (piccs, the load is made hot |/ 
and drie, and ofparts very ſubtile and delicate. The child/ 
who is eogendted of ſuch mcate, ſhalbe of great imagj 
nation., but not of like vnderſtanding, by.meanes of 
much heate,, and he ſhall wanememorie through his a- 
bundance of drinefſe. Theſe arc woont to bee very pre- = 
tudiciall to the common-wealth : for the heate enclineth 
them to many vices and euils, and giueth chem a wit 
and mind, to put the fame incxecution : howbcit if we 
doe keepe them vnder,the common-wealth ſhall receiue 
more ſcruice by theſe mens imagination, than by the vn- 
derſtanding and memoric of the others. Hens, capons, 
veale, we of Spaine,, are all mcats ofmoderar (ub. 
Rance ; for they are neirher delicat nor groſle. I ſaid wea- 
thers of Spain: for Galen,without making any diſtinQion, 
Gich, that their fleſh is ofagroſſe and noiſome ſubſtance, 
which ſtraicth from reaſon : for pur caſe that in Icalie, 
| (where 
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(where he wrot) ic bethe worſt ofall others; yer in this 
our countrey, through the goodneſle of the paſtures, 
we may reckon the ſame among the meates of moderate 
ſubſtance. The children who are begotten on ſuch food, 
ſhall haue a reaſonable diſcourſe , a reaſonable memory, 
and arcaſonable imagination. VV herethrough they will 
not be very profoundly teene in the Sciences , nor deviſe 
ought of new. 

Of theſe we haue ſaid heretofore ; that they are plea- 
ſant conceited , and :pt, in whom may be imprinted all 
the'rules and conſiderations of art, cicare, obſcure, caſie, 
and difficult: but doQrine,argument, anſwering, doubt» 
ing, and diſtinguiſhing , are matters wherewith their 
braines can in go ſort endure to be cloied. Cowes fleſh, 
Manzo, bread of red graine , cheeſe, oliues, vineger,ahd 
water alone, will breed agrofle ſecede, and of faultic tem- 
| : the ſonne engendred vpon theſe , ſhall haue 

rengrh like a bull , but withall, bee furious and of a 
beaſtly wit. Hence it proccedeth, that amongſt vpland 
pcople, itisa miracle to find one quicke of capacitie,, ar 
towardly for learning : they are all borne dull and rude; 
for that they are begotten on meares ofgroſle and cuill 
ſubſtance, The contrary hereof befalleth in Citizens, 
whole children we finde to bee endowed with more wit 
and ſufficiencie, But if the parents caric in very deede, 

a will to beget a ſonne, prompt, wiſe, and of good con- 

ditions, let them , ſixe or (cuen daics before their com- 

panying, feed on Goats milke; for this aliment (by the 
opinion of all Phiſitions) is thebeſt , and molt delicate 
that any man can vſc,prouided that they be ſound, and 
that it anſwere them in ptoporcion: but Galen ſaith , it be- 
hooucth to cate the ſame with hony , without which it 


is dangerous, and caſily corrupteth. The reaſon hereof 
mM is, 
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is, for thatthe milke , hath no more but three elements 
in his compoſition,checſe, whey, and butter. The cheeſe 
anſ{wereth the earth ; the whey the water ; andthe butter 
the aire. The fire , which mingleth the other elements, 
and preſeructh them being mingled, iſſuing out of the 
reats, is exhaled, for that it is very ſubtile : but adioyning 
thereunto a little honny, which is hot and dry, inlicu of 
fire,the milke wil ſo partake of all the 4 elements. VV hich 
being mingled, and concotted by the operation of out 
naturall heat,make a ſeede very delicat,and of good tem- 
perature. The ſonne thus engendred, ſhall at leaſt wiſe 
poſſeſſea great diſcourſe; and not be depriued of memo- 
rie and imagination. - In that _Miftotle wanted this do. 
Arine, he came ſhort to anſwere a probleme, which him- 
ſelfe propounded, demanding whar the caulc is, that the 
yong ones of brute beaſts, carry with them (forthe moſt 
part) the properties and conditions of their fires and 
dammes ; and thechildren of men and women not (o ? 
And we find this by experience to be true : for of wiſe 
parents, are borne fooliſh children ; and of fooliſh pa- 
rents, children very wiſe; of yertuous parents, lewd chil- 
dren ; and of vitious patents, vertuous children ; of hard 
fauoured parents, faire children; and of faire parents, 
foule children ; ofwhite parents, browne children; and 
of browne parents , whiteand well couloured children, 
And amongſt children of oneſtlfe father and mother, 
one prooucth ſimple,and another wittie : one foule, and 
another faire : one of good conditions, and another of 
bad: one vertuous, and another vitious, VV heteas' if a 
mare of a good hatrage, be coperced with a horſe ofthe 
like, the colt which is foaled, reſembleth them aſwell in 
ſhape and colour, as in their properties . To this pro- 
 bleme, Ariftorle ſhapedayery vntowardly anſwer , ſay- 


ing 
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ing, that a man is caried away with many imaginations, 
during the carnall act : and hence it proccedeth that the 
children prooue ſodiuers. Bur brute beaſtes , becaule in 
tirac of procreation they are not ſo diſtraughted,neither 
poſſeſle (6 forcible an imagination as man doth, make 
alwayes their yong ones after one ſelfe ſort, and liketo 
themſclues. This anſwere hath ener hitherto gone for 
currant amongſt the yulgar phyloſophers : and tor con- 
firmation hcreof, they alleage the hiſtory of Zacob, which 
recounterth , that hc hauing placed certaine rodes atrhe 
watcring places of the beaſtes , the lambes were yeaned 
party coulored . Bur little auailes it them to handfaſt ho. 
ly matters : for this hiſtoric recounteth a miraculous 
ation, which God performed , therein to hide ſome ſa- 
crament. Andthe anſwere made. by £r9/totle, fauoreth 
ofgreat ſimplicity. And who ſo will not yeeld me credit, 
let him (at his day) cauſe ſome ſhephearffls to try this ex- 
periment , and they ſhall find itto be no naturall matter. 
Ic is alſo reported in thele our partes, that a ladie was 
delinered of a fonne,more browne thaa was duc, becauſe 
a blacke viſage, which was piftured , fcll into, her inaagi- 
nation. VV hich I hold for aielt ; and it perhaps itberrue 
that ſhe brought ſuch a one ro the world , I fay that the 
farher who begat him,had the like coulour to thar figure. 
And becauſe 1t may be the better knowne, how from- 
ſhapen this phyloſophie is, which Ar:ftotle bringeth in, 
rogether rvith thoſe that follow him , it is requiſne wee 
hold it for athing certaine , rlat the worke of generation 
appertaineth to the vegeratiue ſoule , and norto the ſen- 
ſitiae, or reaſonable : for a horſe engendreth without 
the reaſonall, and a plant without the ſenſitiue. And if 
we doe but marke a tree loden with fruite, we ſhall find 


onthe ſame a greater yaricty , than inthe children of any 
X 1j man. 
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man . One applewili begreen, anotherred; one little, 
another great; one round,another ill ſhaped ; one ſound, 
another rotten ; one ſweet, and another bitter. And ifwe 
compare the fruit of this yeare with that ofthe laſt, the 
one. will be verie different and contrary to the other : 
which cannot be attributed to the varietic of the imagi- 
nation,(eeing the plants doe want this power. Theerror 
of _Ariſtotle,is very maniteſt in his owne doAtrine : for he 
faith, that the ſeede of the man, and not of the woman, is 
that which maketh the generation : and inthe carnal a&, 
the man doth nought els bur ſcatter his ſecde without 
forme and figure,as the husbandman ſoweth his corne in 
the carth, And as the grainc ofcorne doth not by and 
by take roote,norformeth a ſtalke and leaues, yntill ſome 
daics beene expired : ſo ( faith Galen) the creature is not 
formed all ſo ſoone as the mans ſeede falleth into the wo- 
mans wombe : Bur affirmcth that thirrie or fortic dayes 
are requiſite, ere the ſame can bee accompliſhed. And it 
this be ſo , what auailcth it that the farher goe imagining 
of divers things in the carnalla&t, when as the forming 
beginnerh not vntill ſome dayes after? eſpecially , when 
the forming is not made by the ſoule ofthe father or the 
mother, but by a third thing which is found inthe ſecede 
itſelfe. And the ſame being onely vegeiatiue , and no 
more , isnot capable ofthe imagination, but followeth 
onely the motions ofthe remperature, and doth nothing 
els. After my mind, to ſay that mens children are borne 
of ſo diuers figures , through the variable imagination 
ofthe parents, is none other, than to auouch, that of 
p_ ſome grow big, and ſome little, becauſethe huſ- 
nd man (when he ſowed them) was diſtraughtinto 
fundry imaginations. Vpon this ſo vnſound opinion of 
iſtotle,lome curious heads argue, that the children of 
: | the 
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the adultcrous wife reſemble her husband, though they 
benone of his. And the reaſon which leadeth them, is 
manifeſt : for during the carnall &, the adulcerers ſertle 
their imagination vpon the husband, with feare leaſt 
he come and takechem napping. And forthe ſame con- 
fiderarion, they conclude that the husbands children 
reſemble the adulterer though they b- not his, becauſe 
the adulcerous wife, during the copulation with her huſ- 
band, alwaics bulicth her ſelte in contemplation of the 
figure of her louer. And thoſe who (ay, that the other 
woman brought forth a blacke ſoane, becauſe ſhe held 
her imagination fixed on the picture ofa blacke man, 
muſt alſo grant this, which by theſe queint braines is 
inferred: for the whole carricth one felt reaſon, and is 
in-my conccit a ſtarcke leaſing , and verie mockerie, 
though it be grounded on the opinion of Ar:ftotle. Hippo- 
| eratesanſered this probleme beter, when he ſaid, thar 

the Scythians are all alike conditioned, and ſhaped in vi- 
ſage, and rendereth the reaſon of this reſemblance to 
be, for that they all fed of one ſelfe meat, and dranke 
of one ſelfe water, went apparrelled after one (elfe ma- 
ner, and kept one ſelfe order in all things. Forthe ſame 
cauſe, the brute beaſtes engender yong ones after their 
particular reſemblance, becauſe they alwaies vie the 
ſame food, and haue therethrough an vniforme ſcede. 
But contrariwiſe man, becauſe he cateth diuers meartes, 
cueric day maketh a different ſeede aſwell inſubſtance, 
as in temperature , The which the naturall Philoſo- 
phers doc approouc, in anſwering to a probleme, that 
faith, What is the cauſe, that the excrements of brute 
beaſtes hane not ſo vnpleafant a verdure, as thoſe of 
mankind? And they affirme, that brute beaſtes vie al- 
- waicsthe ſclfe mcates, and much exerciſe therewithall : 
X 1 7 but 


but a-man eateth ſo much meate, 'and ofſo diuers ſub- 
ſtance, as he cannot come away withthem, and ſo they 
row to corrupt. Mans ſeed, and that of beaſts; hold one 
[ate reaſon aid confideration, for that they are both of 
them excrements of 'a third concottion. As touching 
the varietic of mcats which man vſeth, it cannot be de- 
nied, but muſt be graunted, that ofcuery aliment there 
is made a different and particular ſecede. VV here it falleth 
out apparent , thatthe day on which a man caterh beefe 
or bloudings,he maketh a grofle ſeede,and of bad tempe- 
rature; and thereforc,the ſonne begotten thEreof,thalbe 
disfigured,fooliſh, blacke, andill conditioned. Andithe 
cat x2 carcas ofacapon, or of a henne,, his ſeed ſhall be 
white, delicat,and ofgood temperature. Whererhrough 
the ſonne ſoengendred, ſhalbe faire, wiſe, "and very gen» 
deconditioned. From hence I colle&, thatthere'isno 
child borne,whopartaketh not of the qualities andtem- 
rature of that meate, which his parents fed-ypon a day 
before he was begotten. And if any would know of what 
meate he was formed, let him but conſider, with what 
meate his ſtomacke hath moſt familiaritie , and without 
all doubt that ic was. Morecoucr, the naturall philoſo- 
phers demand what the cauſe is , that the children ofthe 
wiſeſt men, doe ordinarily prooue blockiſh and void of 
capacitie> To which probleme they anſwere very fond- 
ly , faying; that wiſe men are very honeſt and ſhame» 
$a , and therefore in companying, with their wiues, 
doe abſtaine from ſome diligences, neceſlarie for cffe- 
Qing that the child prooue of that perfeRion which 
is requiſite. And they confirme this, by example ofſuch 
* parents, as are fooliſh and ignorant , who becauſe they 
employ all cheir force and diligence at the time of gene- 
xation,-their children doe all prooue. wiſe and wittic; 
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but this anſweretokeneth they are flenderly ſeene in na- 
catall Phyloſophie: True iris, that for' rendring an an- 

ſwere'conuenicnt;/ic behooueth firſt tro preſuppoſe and 

prooye cerraine points 3-one of which rtcth,, chat 

the tcaſonable facuitic 1s: contrarie tothe: wrathfull. and. 
the: concupiſcible,:in ſort; that if a man 'bee- very wiſe, 
he cannortbe very couragious; of much bodily forces, 
a great feeder, nor very ablc for/procreation : for the 

naturall diſpoſitions ,” which arercquilice, to the endthe 

reaſonable ſoule. may performe his operations, carrie: 
2 contrarictie to:thoſe, which arc neceſſaric for the! 
wrathfull and the concupiſcible. L,4r:fetledaith, (andir' 
is rae) that hardineſſe and naturall: courage cunſiſt in 
heate + and Prudence and Sapicnce in' cold and- dries! 
Wi hence wee (ce by plaine experience, thatthevaliens| 
teſt perſons are void: of reaſon; ſpare of ſprecty, - info 
patient tobe caſted wirhall , 'and/yery ſooneaſhamedy? 
for-reniedic whereof, - they ſtraightwayes ſer handion' 
theieſword, as notweering what otheranſwere ro make. 
Buti men'eadowed with wit. hath many teaſons: and- 
quicko anſwetesand: quippes, with which.chey ent» 
taine the time, that they::may not-come'ro blowes: 

Ofluchamanyver of wit, Saiuft.noteth that.Citero was, 
telling him,,. that hee had much tongue. and fete, ve- 
ric. light! : wherein:hee tad reafon ,' for fo great k\wile-) 
dome j' it-matters ofarmes; could aovend-but:inco-! 
wardiſe:** And hence tooke a certaine nipping pros: 
uerbe hid origioall ,: which Gaich; He 1s as valiant as C#- 

cers;andras wilc as HeiZor, : Namely ,yehen'we will note. 
a mane andg cow-babicc1; Nolcfle doth! 


@bticabutzard; | 
thohatutall-faculticogaivelay the. vnderſtanding!for-if.a 
mad e-prcat bodilyiforces;he cannot enioy a good 
wit 3' andithetrdalun 7” ofthe apecfn 
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the legoes,  ſpringeth from hauing a braine hard and 
Ts that by reaſon ofthe cojd 
anddric ofthecarrh , hee mightpartake' a good vnder- 
ſtanding, yer in that it hath his. compoſition ofa groflc 
ſubſtance, itruioateth andendammageththe ſame. Far; 
through his. coldnefle the courage and hardineſle- are. 
quenched : where through, wee hauc ſeene ſome men 
of great forces to bee:yery cowardes. The contrarietic 
which the vegertatiue ſoule hath with the reaſonable, 
is moſt manifeſt ofall others, for his operations, name- 
ly, ro nouriſh, and engender, are berter performed with 
heate and moilture, than with the comraric qualitics : 
W hich experience clecrely manifeſterh , conſidering 
how powertullche ame is inthe age ot childhoode, and 
how'weake and remiſle in olde age. / Againe), in'bayes 
eſtate the reaſonable; ſoule cannot vie his' operations 3: 
whereas'in old age, which is vrtcrly yoid of heate' and 
moiſture, ir performerth them with great ette. Iofort, 
thatby how. nwch the more a man is cnablcd for pro- 
reationand for digeſtion of ftoode,' fo much hee: | 
offs reaſonable 'taculttic. Tothis attudeth that which, 
Plato affirmeth; that there is no humour in a:man, which 
ſo muchdiſturberth the reaſonable faculty, asabundance' 
ofſeede,only (faith he) xhe ſame yeedeth helperotheatr: 
ofvenſificng, VV hich weibcholkd robt confirmed by dais 
ly experience:: for when a man beginneths co: emreare:ob 
amorous matters, ſodainely he becommethi a Poet ! and; 
if before he were greaficand lounth, toorthyith he rakes, 
itat heart, to/hauea wrinkle'in his potmpe:):ora-motcon 
hiscape. Aadthertaſonis, becauſetheſe:workesapper- 
taihcrothe imagination ,,whichoncreaſeth-and lifeeth it. 
ſclfe vp-fromthus point, through the muchheit,occaſio- 
_nedin him bychis amourous palsion. And tharlouc . At 
2 Fi #; ot 
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hat akeration,s- nn Gena cou-) 
and hajdingfſc, whichitplanteth inthe louer, from 
mhe ſame alſo teaueth all defire ofmeate , and will 
_ ſufferhimig/fleeps!:I-checommeniwicalh bareun 
Fi _— per jon or rn pm 
cs, ſcholters;;; great fighters /ihamoated 
ſons, Poets, and thoſewhoatevery neared and ctwious in 
their apparrell-;- for they arc not furtiſhed withwitora- 
bilitic for any (or obſtudy. Ourefthisrulo, Arforls eh 
cepteth the: icke by, aduftion , - ſtede 
(though ſui nchucth: woe the capacicie«) Finally;all 
the faculties which gqueth man, itzhcy -bo2very power- 
full, ſer the reaſonable foule ina; ile. Henee 5c pro- 
ceeds,that if amanbe very wiſe: acoward;of 
ſmall ſtievgrh of badio.a ſpare. teeder,. andnotvery able 
forprocreation;;|\ And this ds occalioned by the\qualines 
which make his wiſe, namely; coldnefiovand:evinefle. 
Ang thele ſelf, weakentheathed\powersyus: th 
oodfarnenng ale Thi dudinetimeprppoled 
good for naming 
Galen holderh opinion: tirade ridding ng. 
of whailocucr creature may take his perfoftefiedt, rwo 
ſcedes are neceflary, -one,: which muſt berhe agetie and 
CC _ 
macter{odelicar as genengrion/camior 
QUEREOME nyyes > RW vmull the ef- 
fe begreater, Andrharthefcede istherightalimerirof 
the menabers, i&ipporyates,Platoand Galen doo all 
accord zfor by rheix apinion ;# the blood be. notcon- 
yerted into fonde i itunimpolatble thir the finewes', the 
veines,&the americscan beitrizimained/VVherechrough 
Galen affirmed, ' the-difterence berweenerheveines and: 


thecods'to bes: that:the cods docipeedily — 
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the legges.,. pringeth from hauing a braine hard and 
TS itbecrac, 7.6 reaſon of the cold 
anddric ofthecarrh ; hee mightpartake- a good vnder- 
ſtanding , yerin,that it hath his. compoſitivn ofa groſle 
ſubſtance, itruinateth andendammageththe ſame. Far: 
through his. coldnefice the courage :and hardinefle are 
quenched : where through , wee haue ſeene ſome men 
of great forces to bee:yery cowardes. The contrarictic 
which the vegeratiue ſoule hath with the reaſonable, 
is moſt manifeſt ofall others, for his operations, name- 
ly, to. nouriſh, and engender, are berter performed with 
heate and moilture, than with the contrarie qualities : 
VW hich experience clecrely manifeſterth , conſidering 
how powertullche fame is inthe age of childhoode, and 
how'weake and remitle in olde age. / Againe, in| bayes 
eſtate the reaſonable; ſoule_cannor 'vic his| operations 3: 
whereas' in old age, which is vetcrly yoid'ofheate: and 
moiſture, irperformeth them with great efteR.  Inforr, 
thatby how, nwch-the more a'man is enabled fos pro- 
acatianand fordigeſtion of foode, fomuch heekeeſerks 
ofthis reaſonable itacultic. Tothis alluderhs that which, 
Platoaffirmeth; that there isno humour in aman, which 
ſo muchdiſturberh the reaſonable faculty, asabundance 
ofſecde,only-(ſaith he) he ſame yeedeth helpetotheatr: 
ofverſificng; VV hich weibcholdtobtconfiimed by dais 
ly experience:: for when a- man beginaeth: co: emreare:ob 
amotous matters, ſodainely he-becommeth: a Poet ! and: 
if before he weregreaficand lounſh, toorthyith he rakes, 
itat heart, to'hauea wrimklciin his poimpe;):;oragrmorcon 
hiscape.” And thereaſonis, becauſerthelerworkesapper- 
taihero.the imagination ,:whichoncreafeth-and lifeerh it. 
ſclfe-vp-fromthis poinc, through che muchHhear,occaſio- 
_nedin him bychis amourous palsion.And tharlouc " At 
24 Urs ot. 
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hat. aercioninſs hework T the cou-) 
teth inthe louer, from 
almcbefneal ſame alſo — deſire ofmeate,, and will 
noc ſufferhimofleepe;!1{f: checommen:wealth barean 
cyc tothelg tokens, ſha wotd baniſhfrorixpublicke/fhg- 
dics, luſty (chollers,,; and grear fighters/\ihamoated per- 
ſons, Poets, andtholewhoare very neat and ctwious ir 
their a gun_ ;- for they arc not furtuſhed withwirora- 
 bilitic for any ſors of ſtudy. 'Qurofthisrule, Ariferle'ex- 
cepteth the. icke by, aduſtion , - ſeede. 
(ihough fruictblhrchucth: nortrthe capacicigc! Finally, all 
the faculties which gqueth.man, ifzhey -bovvery power- 
full, fer the reaſonable ſoule inai . Henve 5c pro- 
ceeds,thatif amanbe very wiey: erh a comard;of 
ſmall ſtxevgrh of badicat pare; treder,. andnotvery ible 
for-precteation;ciAnd this is occalioned 'dyrhowpvaliges 
which make hin. wiſe, namely; coldfieffoand-evinefle. 
Ang thele ſells, weakenthtottied power pusuppeareth 
inpld men,-vhohefidestheircounceitbadbwiledomnare 
goodfort nathing eld; Thin sn@eine'inxpref{ppoled; 
Galen hoideth opinion ,)thattothecriderhs 4ngendring. 
of wharſocycr creature may take his efeprwo 
ſcedes are neceflary, one, winch muſt berhe oy ar 
former; andanothet which.mulſtderucfor'noliſhment: 
for-a marreu{odelicaras gehenarion/cimdortraightwaies 
ouercomoamoeatedagrofle;asibhebloody vnulitheef- 
fea begreater, Aridrharthefeede isuheri rirof 
the {cede mentbers.,; Hippocrates Plato and Galen dos all 
accord ;for by cheis apinion y # the blood be. notcon- 
yerted into ſonde y ittifimapolable thix the finewes', the 
veines,&the americscanbeinizintained/VVherechrough 
Galen affirmed; | the-difterence berweenerheveines and* 


thecods'to be -; that:the cods:doefperdily wm” 
c 


* 
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ſends, arid che veites.alinelofard rm, tr In 
ſort i her oaabn like, 


ae rt omotkidnens thereoFhatbinmade 
ofibebloods wiſion (ith Gulen)\Was made 
knee 'irn frrankind;'as inthe: 9 
d foch other birds;as cone of eps. I 
mh met eto aaces - one of the Skite, 
addan dihtrofthe yolke zofonc the thick#is 
nade;; and bythe other:mainemined-all the time whites 
the formmgeodurcth. For the:fame reaforiaterwo ſeeds 
necefſatis the jjenergion of the man, ' one, of which: 
thc! creanue rhe ade, audthe orherby -which-ic- 
wmdy be maintained whilſttho ſormingienfurerh, Bit! 


CREE thing; worthy:of great con 
x aamely:;-thay iris.nar reſolued by "narrite, 
whichofgherwaſcedsſhalbechbagentandformonr, and 
CORO _— org 
che womans rafgrafteriefficaty thlayhiabofthe wan 
in ye area rig frren edkeer nah 
tharofthe denpdibdts for-alhmone,> Otherwhiles; 
that ofthe haba cod thatofthe wife 
dothnoughtelschan ndliriſh.Thlledofrinvlasnot tb. 
Gderedby.tifatiererhoenuld yer vadetialid weherets: 
the wotnaus Redei(erobdi;zaud as ry reereeiery oc 
fand: follies;/ and dhat theofanie!wkd bar & Litde water! 
without. yertic or-forte for gentfurion: Which-being” 
graunted it would folldw i {that a!womarr 
ſhould cuer: Gout th ronuerſation” of nari of 66ts' 
ſent thereunto/,/tur' would ſhun the varmull-aRt ," a9 bes 
ing her (elſe (honeſt; andthe! works ſo'vndeantand) 
—_— wherethrough , .inſhort ſpace' manitinU-wordd 
decay, 


F 
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turethateucr nawreformed.: To this putpoſe 2H:forle 
demandeth., what[rhe cauſe is ;; tharfleſhly:copulation 
ſliould-becan ationofthegreareft pleafure;; rhar rjature 
encr ordained for the ſolace of livingthings. To which 

robleme hee anſwereth, that nature hauiag ſodcfiroub- 
y;procured the perpetuitic of mankinde, ' did/ therefore 
place ſo-greata delight: in his worke , to the end; that 
they being mooued by: ſuck: intereſt; mighe: gladly 
apply themſelues to the a@ of generation; and it'thete 
mcitements were wanting, No woman or man.would 
condiſcend to the bands of marriage - inaſmuch as the 
woman: ſhould reape: none other. benefite; .than to 
beare a burdeain her belly the ſpace.of ninemonerhes; 
wich (o great trayaile and ſorowes , .and:at the time of 
her child-birth , co vndergo the hazard of forgoing| her 
life. So would.it bee. neceſlarie, that the common» 
wealth ſhould through feate entarce women to marric; 
tothe ende mankinde might: natcomertoinorhing..: Bur 
becauſc nature doth her things with pleaſing ,. ſhee gaue 
to. a woman, all the  inſtrumentes- neceflarie forma» 
king aſcede, inciting , and apt for iflue, whereby ſhee 
might deſire a 'man,, and take pleafure in/ bis con 
uerſation .. But ik it were ob that qualitie which: 
fotle expreſſerh,, ſhee would rather' flic- and": abhorre 
him, than cuer. louc hin. This (clfe Gale proouecth, 
alleadging an example of the brune: beaſtes' , wheres 
through hee laith,,; that if a Sowe bee ſpeyed(z ſhe nener 
defireth the Boaregnor will conſent that hee approctuvn- 
to her. | "7 "| 1077 2 Ots ben ent” 
The hike we doe cuidently. fee ina-woman;, whoſe 
temperature partaketh- more. of coldneſſe. chan' is' re+ 
glee for itwee tell her that ſhee AT” 
; cle: 


* 


there is no watd which.ſoundeth worſe in hereare. And 
thelike befallerh ro-a cold man; for he wanterh the fruir- 
fulfſeed. Moreoncr;1fa womans (ced were of that maner 
which Ariffotle mennoneth, ic could: be no proper ali- 
ment:for to.attainrhe laſt qualicies ofaQtuall nutrimenr, 
atotall ſeed is neceflaric , whereby irmay be nouriſhed. 
Wherthrough, ifthe ſame come notto be confted and 
ſetmblable, it'cannor performe' this point : tor womans 
ſced wanteth the inftruments and places, as are the ſto- 
matke, the liver, and the cods; where it may be concoc- 
red. Therefore nature-prouided, that in the engendring 
of a creature, two ſeedes ſhould concurre ; which being 
mingled, the mightier ſhould make the forming' andthe 
other ſerue for nouriſhment. And this is ſeen evidently 
ſo to be:for ifa blackamore beget a white woman with 
child,and awhite man a »egro woman, of both theſe yni- 
ons,wil be borne acreature,partaking of either qualitie. 
Out ofthis doarin I gatherthatto be ttue, which many 
authenticall hiſtories affirmc, that a dog carnally compa- 
ing with a wonian,made her to'conceiuezand the hike 
A_ with another woman, whom he found alone 
inthe fields. And likewiſe, an ape had two yong ones by 
another; VV cxead- alſo one, who walking for recreati- 
onalougſtariuers ſide, a fiſh came out of the water, and 
begat her with child. The matter herein of moſt difficul- 
ty forthe vulgar to conceiue,is, how it may be, that theſe 
women ſhould bring forth perfe& men, and partakers 
ofthe yſe of reaſon, ſeeing the parents who engendred 
them,were' brute beaſts.T o this I anſwer;that the ſeed of 
cucry of theſe women,was the agent 8& former of the cre« 
ature,asthe greater in force, whence it figured the ſame, 
with his accidents of mans ſhape. The ſeed of the brute 
beaſt(as not cquall in ſirengrh)ſcrued for aliment, on tor 
| » nothing 
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nothing els. And thar the ſcede of theſe vnreaſonable 
beaſts, might yeeld nouriſhment tro mans ſeede,is a mar- 
ter calie to be conceiued. For if any oftheſe women had 
eaten a peece: of beares fleſh, ot ofa dog, boyled or ro- 
ſted, ſhe ſhould hane receiued nouriſhment thereour, 
though not ſo good as if ſhee had caten murron or par« 
tridges. The like befalleth romans feede, that his true 
nouriſhment (in the forming of the creature) is ano- 
ther mans (cede, but ifthis be wanting, the ſeede of ſome 
bruce beaſt may ſupply the roome ': butathing which 
rheſc hiſtories ſpecific, is, that children borne of ſuch co- 
pulations giue token intheir maners and conditions,that 
theirengendring was not naturall. 

.. Outofthethingsalready rehearſed (though we haue 
fomewhar lingered by the way therein ) wee may now 
gather the anſwere to that principall probleme, vs: 
that wiſe mens children, are wel-necre alwayes formed 
of their mothers ſcede: for that of the fathers (for the 
reaſons alreadie alleaged ) is not fruitfull' for genera- 
tion, and inengendcring,ſeructh onely tor aliment. And 
the man who is ſhaped of the womans {cede , cannotbe 
wittie , nor partake abilitic through the much colde 


' and moiſt of that ſex. VV hence it becommeth mani- 


feſt, that when the child prooueth diſcreerand prompr, 
the ſame yeedeth an infalliable roken, that hee was for= 
med for his fathers ſeed. Andithe ſhew blockiſh and vn- 
toward , weinferre , that he was formed of the feede of 
his mother. And hereto did the wiſe-marrallude , when 
he ſaid , The wile ſonne reioycerththe father , but a foo- 
liſh child is a gricte ro his mother, It may alſo come to 
| palle vpon ſome occaſion, that the ſeed of a wife man may 
be the agent & forme-giuer,and that ofthe woman,ſcrue 


for nouriſhment , bur the ſon ſo.begotten will proouc of 
lender 
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. flendercapacitic : forputcaſe, that cold and dry be two 
qualities, whereofrhe vnderſtanding hach neede : yer it 
behooucth, that they holda certaine quantitic and maa- 
ſure-,, which onceexceeded , they doc rather hurt than 
good. Eucnas we ſce men very aged, that by occaſion of 
ouermuch cold-and dry , we find them become children 
anew, and; ytter many follics. Let vs then preſuppoſe, 
that to ſome old»man, there yet remaine ten yecres of 
life, with conucnjent cold and dry to diſcourſe, in ſuch 
ſort, as theſe being expired, he ſhall then grow a bake a- 
aine. | 
_ 'Tfoffucha ones ſeed a ſonne be engendred, he ſhall till 
ten yeeres age,make ſhew of great ſufficiency : for that till 
then;,, hecenioyech the conuenient cold and drouth of 
his father; burat cleucn yeeres olde, hee will fodainely 
quaile away, for that he hath our-paſled the point, which 
of theſe two qualities was behooffull. VV hich wee ſce 
confirmed by dayly experience in children begonten in 
oldage, who in theirchildhood are veric aduiſed , and 
afterwards inmans ſtate, prooue verie dullards,and ſhorr 
oflife.” And this groweth , becauſc they were made of a 
ſeeds cold anddry, which had already our-run the one 
halfe othis race. And ifthe father be wiſc in the works of 
the imagination,: and by:meanes of his much hcat & dri- 
neſle , take to wife a woman cold and moilt in the third 
degree, the ſonneborne ofſuch an accouplement, ſhalbe 
molt yntoward, if he be formed of his fathers ſecde, for 
that he made abode ina belly ſo cold and moilt,and was 
maintained, by a blood ſo diſtemperarte the contrary be- 
tideth, when the father is vntoward,whoſe ſeed hath or- 
dinarily heat and exceſsiue moiſture. The ſonne ſo en- 
gendred, ſhalbe dull till 15 yecres of age, for that he drew 
part of his fathers ſuperfluous moiſture. Bur the courſe 
| of 
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ofthat age once ſpent, it giuerh firmeneffe, inaſmuch as 
the fooliſh mans ſeede, ismore temperat andleſle moitt. 
It aideth likewiſe the wit, to continue nine monerhes 
ſpacein a belly ofſo little coldnefle and moiſture, as is 
that of a woman cold and moiſt in the firſt degree, 
where it endured hunger and want. All this ordinarily 
befalleth, for the reaſons by vs ſpecified : bur there is 
found a certaine ſort of men , whoſe genitories are en- 
dowed with ſuch force and vigour, asthey vreriy fpoile 
the aliments of their good qualities, and conuert them 
mo their cuill and grofle ſubſtance. Therefore all the 
children whom they beget, (though they haue caten 
delicate mcates) ſhall prooue rude and dullards. Orhers 
contrariwiſe , v{inggroſle meates, and ofcuill tempera- 
ture, areſo mightie in ouercomming them, that though 
they cate becfe or porke ; yet they make children of very 
delicate wit. VV hence it prooueth certaine,that there are 
linages of fooliſh men,8 races ofwiſe men i: and others, 
who of ordinatie are borne blunt and yoide of tiudge- 
ment. | 

Somedoubts are incountred, by thoſe who ſecke'to 
pearce into the botrome ofthis matter,whoſe anſwere(in 
the doctrine forepaſled) is very cafie,The furſt is, whence 
it pringeth , thatbaſtard children-accuſtomably reſem- 
ble their fathers; and ofa 160 lawfull; go beare the fi- 
eure and conditions of the'mother. The ſecond , why 
baſtard children prooue ordinarily deliaer ,' couragious, 
and very aduiſed.” The third, whatthe cauſe is, that if a 
commonſtrumper conceiue, ſhe neuer'looſeth her bur- 
den, though ſherake venomous drenches to deſtroy the 
fame, or be let much blood,whereas if a married woman 
be with child by her husband, vpon cnery light occaſi- 
oathe ſame miſcarrieth.: Tothe firſt , Plxto anfwereth,, 

| ſaying; 
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ing, that no man-is nought of his owne proper and 
I—_— will, vnleſlc hee be fitlt incited by the vtiouf 
neſle of his temperature. And he giues vsancxample in 
lecherous men; who, for thatthey are ſtored withplen- 
tifull and fruitfull ſcede , ſuffer great illufions, and many 
combers; and therefore ( moleſted by that paſsion) to 
driue the ſame from them, doe marric wiues. Of ſuch 
Galen ſaith, thatthey haue the inſtruments of genetation 
very hotand dry : and for this cauſe breede (cede very 
pricking 6 apt for procreation. A manthen, who goeth 
{ecking a woman not his owne , is repleniſhed with this 
Fickall, digeſted, and well ſeaſoned ſeede , W hence it 
followeth of force, that hee make the generation : for 
where both are cquall , the mans ſeede carrieth the _w= 
teſt efficacie; and if the ſon be ſhaped ofthe ſecede of ſuch 
afather, it enſucth ofneceſsitic that hee reſemble him. 
The contrarie betideth in lawtull children ; 'who,for that 
matried men have their wiues cuer couched by their 
ſides, neucr take regarde toripenthe ſecede, orto make it 
apt for procreation , butrather (vpon cucry light cntice- 
ment ) yeelde the ſamefrom them , viing great violence 
and ſtirring ; whereas women, abiding quier, during the 
carvall a& , their ſecede veſlels yecld not their ſeede , ſauc 
when it is well concott and ſeaſoned. Therefore marricd 
women do alwaics make the engeonering,, and their huſ- 
bands (eede ferueth for aliment. Burtſometimes it comes 
to paſle, that both che ſeeds are-matched in equal per- 
fetion,and combar'in ſuch ſort, as both the-one and the 
other rake cfkeQ in the forming, and (ois a child ſhaped, 
who reſembleth neither father nor mother , Another 
time it ſeemeth that they agree ypon the matter , 8 part 
the likenefle betweene them: the ſeed of the father ma- 
keth the noſthrils and the eics 3. and thar of the mother, 
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his wiſe; and flayail alt hivfectie be ama 
ned; and :then'it apa OG 
ſhall proceede from-him,: and 
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we I nn ev en fubltance 

| - By.chis we! vn« 
| & a child 
afelelicnTodzaifide —— -ob the: meates 
which afterwardcs we feede ypor.Borthe creation being 
&niſbed, there-rainainechnor'for-theccreawure , any Par 
ofthefabllantewhercofir wisdirftbompoſcl. Truck is, 
D_—_ [8 pm ——__ and fca- 
poſlefleth ſuch force, thatdigeſti ingthe 
pr any an. ar" co 
c bar we 

mayſo favfordyiſe contrary meats; as the creature ſhall 
looſt thoſe goodguabities, which it-receueth from the 


the things which moſt brovghit mans wit and his man 
nears to raine, ' was his-chill hinging-vp 2: diet. For 
which cauſe hee counſelled that wee: flipuld gine ,vmo 
children , nacats and drinks, delicate, and of good tem- 

tothe end,thatwhen they grow big, they may 
know howto abandonthe cuil,8: to embracethe good. 
The'caſon hereof is yery cleere: Forifat the beginning 


the 


ena poem rar Smeg 
| ber gocth every day: inipairing-and/icanſuming-,” 20d: 
oauſt be rephirad ich chenieata which wreme; aig cer» 
caine, iftheſe baing ſjltileinighafoud] teriperarizo; tba 
vſing them mariy days togttheraliobrainbwillbocome. 
ofthe ſame nature. 'Therefode it fficrtb.nor,, that the 
child be borhe-afgaad ſeede:;.bwr allo ir betioouctht that 
thomeate which he eatcth, aftethe in fornedanuborne, 
it carriers no- great difficiilajezo manifeſt ;. if you preſup-+ 
nr nn 
ro make! cheit children winie-apd wiſe, they-found che 


beſt and moſt appropriati Fox and delicate 
wit ;; conſiſt in cauſing thas thebeaingibee compounded 
ofparcesſubtile , and: e, that meate 


which abouc all othets: h theſe rwo qualitirs, 
ſhalbecho ame which "15/09! obtet- 
ning ourcnd. Gelew;and:all the Grecke Nhificions, {ay 
that Goats milke boyled with honny , i94he beſ 
which any manccan cat: for beſides that ithathamode- 
rateſubſtance, thereinthe heatexeredcrh notehecold, 
navche moilt the drie.:/Thereforewe: lai (omte feve 
leaties paſt) rhat the parcnucs , whoſe will.caraclt}ylea- 
dcth them, tohauc a childe; wiſc; prompt; and of good 
conditions, mult-cate much Goatcs rulke boyled with 
honny, 70s $dayes before the. copulation. Buralbeiexhis 
alimcot.is ſagood (as C bof)yctit fallech oue 
2 matter of importance foe thawis, that the meaie 0On+ 
6K of moderate ſubſtance', and of.ſubtile partesy: For 
bow .much the finer the. matter beconunctk in. the: 
nouriſhment of the: braine, ſo- much che-mgre-is.the: 
-wic ſharpened , For which i Greekes drow: 

Tl out 
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onofthemilke, reh6cſe and whey (whichare tho rwo 
of his:com ) and! TEINS, 
which'in naure-rcſembleth the aire. This they 
foodetotheir children, mingledwith rating 
tionromakethem witticahd wiſe: And that chis is the 
mracth; is plainely ſethe by tharwhich Homer recounteth. 
Beſides this mear, A ior cracknels , ofwhite 
bread, of vety delicar warer, wich honny/and a lite falr: 
butin ficedo ofvinegarorthar theſame is very noiſome 
and daminageableto the vaderſtanding )'they ſhall adde 
. thereunto; butter of Goats-milke; whole ternperature 8c 
ſubſtancs, is appropriat for the wit. But intlus regiment 
you ar ijeonuctencevery great, namcly; rhatchil- 
dren vimg ſo delicare'nieas; ſhall norpoſleſle ſofficient 
to teliſttheniuries of the aire': neithbrican de- 
fend therſclues frotother occaſions, which.ate woone 
to breed maladies.So by makingthembecomewiſe.they 
will all our ro bovnhealthfull;andiine a ſmall time This 
difficulty'demandeth,/ 'in whar' fore children-may bee 
brovgtityþ; eeitic 2nd wile, andpieeticnianceſo hand: 
= asit ape ie, ep theibhiealthfulnes. VV hich 
3 the parentes dareto pur in'pra- 
axeommnts remeron by Fhich I will perſeribe. And 
decceinednv bringing vp their 
pom Aretha of thismatrer:I:Wil firſt 
them the cauſe why their childret;- though hey haue 
Schoolemaiſters andrutors,/ and theroſolucy-rake ſuch 
pains at their booke,yertheycome away ſomeanly with 
the ſciences; as als vlartn they 'may'tethedie this, 
without that they abtidge their life, or hazard their 
healrh. Eight things (faith Hippocrates F make mans fleſh 
moiſt 8 far. The x Cedentcepandes live at heart$eaſc, 
the 2 to fleepe much., the 3tolicin aſoft bed, the qto 


fare 
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fare well : the fafcb, gphomel 
thefixth, toride alwayes 
hancourmwill : al: hecginb FE es 
paſtimcs ,; and:in things which e_ Cs 
plcalure. All which isverieticſo maniteſt ,.as if Hippoere- 
tes had notathrmedit, none durſt denie the ſame. 'Only: 
we.may doubt, whether dclicious people doe alwayes' 
obſerue this maner of life; but ifir berrue Gena 
we.may, well conelude,that their ſeede.is very moitt, and: 
tharchechildren which they beger,] will of necelsitie/0+: 
uct-abound, in ſuperfluous moiſture, which-ifbehoo-: 
ueth firlt co;be $64 ee for chis.qualicje fenderh 10' 
rvinethe apcuationsofthereaſonable foule : Andre: 
querthe Phiitions' ſay ; -thar-it makerh themito liue: a 
ſhort {pace and vnhealchfull:: By this. ic ſhould:ſceme; 

that agood wit, and aſcund bodily health requirs-ons 
ſelfc qualitic,, Namely drouth ; wherethrough,thepre-- 
cepis.and rulgy which wecarerolaydowne tor! 
childrenwile;.. wil ſerue likewiſe to yeelde them 
healch, and long life. Ir bchooucth them, .(ſoſooneasa 
childe; is borne of dilicious parents) inalmuch. as their: 
conſtitution confilteth of more cold and moilt thaw'is! 
conyenient for: childhoad , tro waſh him with falghoce- 
water z which (bythe opinion ofallphiſitions)foketh vp 
and drieth thofleſh,and giuerh Gundacile tothe finewes;' 
and makcththechild _ and manly , and (by corfu-- 
ming the. ouerouch trois of. his braine) -enableth- 
' hicwithwn,, and freeth him from many deadhyinfie-: 
miles, - Comtariwile, the bath being of warer freſhand:- 
hote., inthat the (amemoiſtenerhthe fleſh (ſaich #jpo- 
crates) :iebicederh fiueannoiances; Namcly, effemma- 


ting of the fleſh, weakneſlc of finewes, dulneflc pace 


tux olbloed, ; and baleneſlobtomadke. 
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ſic towaſh theſawe with. hote freſh wa-. 
dhoraſons porn acide (aid,children are tobewaſhed 
along rae wi watcr;,-to the endo they may re- 
.annoiance by the.crampe , 'andthar;they. 
may & ALB | HE DAY ; bur (for cerraine) this 
mult of thoſe who come foorchdrie out 
ofchcirmethcrs belly , io whom it behoouethto amend: 
their euill. ature,,/by 2pplying vnto the commra- 
ri he Almains (laith Ge/zn) haueacuſtome 
ramaktheit childrenin ariucr.ſoſoone as they are born; 


cheaxſceming, that asche iron which commerh _ 
the 


hotourofthe forge, is madethe ſtronger, if it bedi 
in cold water.:iſo wheathe hote child 18 taken our: 
mothers wombe ,- it yeetderh him: of: greater force and 
vigour, if he be waſhed io freſh water. 'Thisthing jscon- 
demned-by:Galcs for a beaſtly prathiſe, audthat with 
om; 6 IIs bryan | 
dandcloſcd ; andnot caftie:to bee altered by the 
injuries ofthe aitc , yet will itrcit offended by the excre- 
ments which atc engendred in the body ; bo that the 
mes noroffarce, noropen o as they may beexhaked 
foorth;; But the beſt and fafeſt remedies; to 
thechildren, who haueſoperfluous'moiſture; with 
hos ſalt warter: :; for their excelsiue moiſture conſuming, 
they arc the neererto health , and the way through the 
skinne, being ſtopped in them, they 'cannor receive an- 
nojanceby any occaſion, Neitherare'the inward excre- 
racats therefore ſo ſhur vp ,; that there are nor wayes left 
a for them, where they may come our, And nature 
le, thetif they hauc: taken from her a 'com- 
ERS hertorne, 
when poibecottcll to make new 


Waycs 
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The Trill of Wits. $27 
6; wherethrough to ſend our whar doth her-damn- 
ow . Wherefore aftwo extreames, it is more auaile- 
able for'health , rohave' a skinne hard and ſomewhat 
cloſe, than'thinne and open. ' S Bak + 364 
The ſecond thing requiſite robe when the 
child ſhalbe borne, is, that we' make him acquainted wich 
che winds, and with change ofaire;, 8 nor keepe him ſtil 
locked vp ina chamber :'forelfe ir will become-woake, 
. womaniſh, pecuiſh, offeeble ſtrength, and within three 
or fouredayes,giue vpthe ghoſt. Nothing (faich Hippo- 
crates ) wes Wa thefleth, w_ doll a 
warmeplaces ;| andito keepe our ſclues from heate- and 
cold. Neither'is there a beer tremedie othealclifullli- 
uing,thanto _—_— toner roall winds, hat, cold; 
moiſt and dry: VV herethrough 47iftozlecnquireth what 
the cauſe is, >rhat ſuch asliue in the Gallies are more heal- 
thy; and berter colored;thanthofe who inhabit: a plaſhy 
ſoile. Andthis difficulty groweth greater ,- conſider 
the hard life which they lead,fleeping in their clothes, 'in 
the open aire, againſtche ſan, in the cold, and the water, 
aad faring withallſo courſly,The like may be demanded, 
asrouching ſhepheards, whoofall other rnen cnioythe 
ſoundeſthealth and irfpri they havemade 
alcagyewith all the (euerall qualities ofthe aize,and their 
nature diſmuaicch nothing. Contrariwiſe,we plaiaely ſee, 
chatifa,man. give hinſelfe to line dilicioully ;-andto/be- 
warethar theſtn, the cold,the caening, not the wind of- 
fend him,within 3 dayes he ſhalbe diſpatched witha-poſt 
letter ro another world. Therefore-it maybe well faje; he 
that loueth his life in this world; ſhal leeſe ir-fax 5heze is-no 
manthatcan preſetuc himſelfe fromthe alteratiog-pfihe 
' aire 5:therefore it is better co accuſtomie himſelſn ro eyery 
thing,to the <nd man may 7 Witte, . 
£4” wij The 
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-g2Þ  ThwTiall of Wits, 
Theemoimofthevelgar confiſterh ,-in that the 
babeis borne ſo tender and delicate, ashe cannot endure 
roiflue foorthofrhe mothers, wombe: (where it was fo 
watme) into a region ofthe aixefo cold, without reeci. 

much dammage. And yierly they are decciued : for 
Ceri (a region-ſo- cold) vicd to dip their 
children ſo hote in the tiner ::and though this were a 
GY yetthe famedidthem no hurt, > rev 


_—_ third point conuenient tobeeaccomplithed , is 
to ſecke out a yoong nurſe of temperature hoc and dry: :or 
(akterour doctrine) cold/and moilt inthe firſt degree; 
enubed to hardneſſe and want, to licon the bare ground, 

to. cate lictle, and to goe poorely clad, inwerydrouthand 
hears ſuch an one will yceld a firme milke;as _ 
with the on aire; —_ chil 
hr yp by her, for ſome good will grow to 

_ great firmnefle. And apc, wil rn 
viſed; the ſame will alſo be of much auaile for his wit : 
forthe milke offuch a one, is very cleanc, hot, anddrie: 
with which rwo qualities , the much cold and moiſt wil 
bee correfted, che infanc broughtfrom his no- 
therywombe. Howgrearlyijcimportcth fot che ſtrengeh 
CE A ae z 15 ap» 
parently _ ; foaled by marcs, 
Collediinpl and: harrowing ; proouc'great \couts 
ſers; and will abi muck hardnefle.” And if dammes 
rurtvpand downe idlely in the paſtures afterthe firſt ca- 

roagrebloraRenth their feete.' The order 
then which ſhould beheld with the nurſe, is, to rake her 
into houſe, ſomefoure-or fuemonths before che child- 
'birdh,andro ſame mears toeare,wheronthe 
'notherſtededt; ares an Dante oamas the 
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pry or ahe mothers bellic, omage 
at leaſt ofthe ſame meats.,  - 

K (hs a is , not rogeoulioene th child erpei 
a nor to keepe him ouerwarme apparrelted 4ot 
giue himeoo much meate; For thele three _ 
Hippocrates) (carſen and dry vp the fleſh, and 
trarics, farten andenlargethe Andinſodoing, 
child ſhall grow ofgreat wit , legs w__ 
of this, dcivefle : and by che contraries, 
faire, fat, ful of blaod,8 blockiſhywhi 
called Wraſtler-like, andholdech aktay Flows 
With this {elfe receit and order of like; was che' wiſeſt 
man hay: vp, thatcuerche world had p Doweet our 
oo ut, .jn that he was mait;, nes ers thathe 


rne out-of Nazareth) is mocherhadno 
Gl fnnmars wherewith ſher Waſh himv/ bur 
this was a cultome of the Iewes , and ofall Afia beſides 3 


brought in by ſome $kilkull Phiſtians lor the 

infants, whadoeagh del: reread. ca 
thou. wert boroc,, arthy birth day chynauilLiring was 
not cut off : neither were thou fox; A w_ 
ſhcd in water y nor ſcaſgned With-lals, atratens, 6 

{awe _—_ Bux aa tdughingihe 

OOne as wehou cm cr 

theeold ; and the other pleratians of theaire 
bed was the earth, his apparrell.courle yagrrbarecy 


obſatuc Hipperratey reccit. A few dayes aftertheywen 
with hitn inzo colmemry hag) Shendabemds 
ned all che time that Hryoddiued, His mother parraking 


heli humour ele cirvien, chordhonealtratiien, | 


_—_ 


$30 ' re Tell of Wike. 
milke'woll-exerciſed\,” and'acquainted with the: alterati- 
ons ofthe aire... The meat Which they g ve him, was the 
fame which the Greekes deuiſed,ro i v their children 
ich ondiiſedome:THe(1 hate ſaid? 

the burteriſh part ofthe milke eaten with honiny.,/ VV her- 
forc ſhall eat butter and honny,that he ma 
know1oeſchew-euill ;/ and chuſe the good. By whic 
erordesisioenc,how the Prb het gave vs- to vaderſtand, 
thac albeit hee was'verie G , yerhe alotobe a 
prin vadod nai naarer - hemult 
apply the (emblable diligences, asdoe the other ſons of 
men. | Howbeir.this ſeemeth difficultto bee conceived, 
and may. be ald'held a folic , ro rhinke that becauſe 
Cheitt / dideaceburcertind honty being a 
childe , heeſhould thereforo know howto'of Jeuill, 
andmakechoyoo ING God 
bing: (axHezs) of i wiſcdotne', and habitg 
Hich-(us ie wavrrian) alt the ſcience infuſed which hee 
could receiue after his naturall /- Therefore it 
is\certaine thar hee knew full as much-in his mothers 


thin that (elk — the 
mably gave heir children, 
tomakethem witty ante anchurholaid, Totheend 
gat knoweb ſhuneuill 2nd chaſe tho good. Forvir- 
by meanes oftheſe alimetts, Chriſt our 
PETS ns ws we tit knowledge, 
—— have poſleſllithe vied otheri con- 

tratic meates ;' ir behoouerh vero this pariicle, 
(tothe end) ack veg nes et Fon 


WEE... cf 


ickak ns 


ry uneth-is, andthe faich fo 


= 
aw y loulc,and ofanelimentall bodie; 
aceraing his faſt, nanure, 


ore pyy Was as noche 
2 ho was: 33 yeares of age, and fo hom coal 


cuen as:now itis;. arg 


On aapntes EDD 
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partes of the. bodie; .in- reſpe& ot-the redem 
> 20 moredid the, wiledoimne'.i 
municace i (elfe; Forte brainewasnor 


are neceſlary , |to the endthe. ſaule may 


m—_—_ dicoae and philgſophize : focit 
mibodegrnagolain 


Cnc only that he mas 
a cotatig 


the glorie did' noe-jcommunicate it felfo.ymo. all, he 


»"' _ 
inſtrumencalized ich ke donna. 
ar rvarnry 


an die 
6 thie- _ 
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his bodily .wſirumems. gy tree 


qualiney his. 
rr res pm t ths Te 
hot to- ily 
memoric;i Aorto  —_ vnderſtan- 
ding ; becauſe theſe ichrevare inftrucrieacall powers: (as 
toforewehauc } andenioyednot that perfection, 
terry ge whilſtthe braine went dry- 
Ce nn in oftime and age: the-reaforable ſotile 
day morcand mote; the in- 
fired mer Fes had-and-eonminicated-the 
ſamerothe bodily-powers,! Now, beſides this ſtperna- 
turallknowledge; he had/alſo another, which is gathered 
of things that they - hoard whileſtchey: were childrev, 
ofthat whichuthey {aw., 'of that Which theſmelled;, of 
that whickchey taſted, -andefthatwhich they wuched: 
and this( for certaine)- our ſaniour Chriſt attained as 0- 
ther mendoe;' Andeuenas for dilcerning things perfect» 
iy, Rao" 6s, 'and forhi 
Tmerny:ArFnr foalloheftcode in.neede of good 
gootandthe cuilt. Whence it isma- 
re ter bycang hole deems his head was 
berter inftruwentalived, &atrained thore wildotne. 
Inforty.thatif God had taken ft him his ſcience infuſed, 
thrile inthe courſe of bislife-( by (ceing rhar which hee 
had putchaſed):-we ſhall find; thatat tertyeerevhe knew 
morethanro five ; attweiitie; mote chan'atrets, andat 
hirric three,more than at twenty! Andchatthis doatine 
buaclealie; theletter of the Evangelicketexr 


, prooucth 


prooucth, ſaying 3 and Teſusencreaſed in wiſcdome 
age, and grace,with God,and with men. Ofmany catho- 
licke ſenſes which the holy ſcripture may receive, I hold 
- that cuerbertet whichtaketh the lerter, thantharwhich 
reaueth thie termes andwordles of their naturall ſignifica- 
tion. VV hatthequalities.are whichthe braine oughtto 
have, and what the ſubſtance, we hauc already teporred, 
by the opinion of Heraclitzs,, "That drineſſe makerhthe 
wileſt ſoule. And by Glens mind we proued, That when 
the braineis compounded ofa ſubſtance very delicat, it 
ED witto - _ = our _— 4 my—_ 
| more-drinelſe by his ape : m:theday 
nm borne,ynrill 6 hey, ar daily grow 
taa maredrinefie,and leefing of fleſh, 8 a geearer kngw- 
ledge." The ſubtilcand'delicate parts of his braine, went 
orreCting themſelucs whilſt he fed vpon mears, which 
the Prophet ſpeaketh of; For ifeuery momene heehad 
necde of nouriſhment, and reſtoring the ſubſtance which 
waſted away(andthis muſt be performed with .micates 
and innone other ſort) it iscertaine, that ifhee had al- 
wayes fed on cowes beefe., or porcke, in few dayes he 
ſhould have bred himſelfe a braine' groſſe and of cuill 
temperature : with which his r ſoulecouldnor 
haue ſhunnedeuill, 'or:choſen good, faue by miracle, 
and imploying his diuinitie. Bur God leading him by 
naturall meanes,cauſed him to vſe thoſe ſo delicat meats, 
by which the braine being maintained, the ame might 
be made an'inſtrument, ſo well ſupplied; as (cuen with- 
out vſing the divine or-infuſed| edge) he might na- 


turally baue eſchued cuill,and choſen good,as doe the 0- 


ther children ofmen. 
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| "ve ciente” hone aitald hevſefs 
iD jr i « ſuperfluous labour tobe inſtructed there: 
= hot thoolemaifters,to hear {par aulconts. 
wall to dy 28:10 97 vt er i ifol. 
2 That Naweldarthibmatremnefablos 
letrue. 
3 What part of the body ou bet bewellt redphe 
IE e + 23 
"4 * Iriepronedthar the ſoule 5 vegertiae, -ſinjtin and 
knowledge without that axy thing bt taught 
rhew/fſo be that they poſſeſſe that connenient Nd 
which ic requiſit for ther operation. 28 
 "2'g" Tttepronedihat of the three qualities, hot, a, 
and arve proceed all the dbfferences of mens wits. ST 
- © 65'Certaine doubts and arguments are —_ 
gif the doitrine of the laſt chapter and their anſwere. 69 
that though the reaſonable ſoule haue need 
ekamponnins of the foure firſt qualities, aſwell for his 
in the body,zs atfo to diſcourſe end legFe,e Yet for 
all this, it followeth not, that. the ſame P corraptible 
mortall. 
''$ Hwithev mharbe to ences ow 
ED aorny 1 ears conn 
_ : 4nd that eactndes andcomrary, be Ce 
9 How it may be prooued that the eloquence and 
—- of ſpeech cannot ſnip in in men of great —— 
72 120 
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10 Howifieproued that the Theorickeof D iuinitie ap- 
pre tothe Rang (which is 
attiſe )to the ima 126 
gh That the The rickeof the ave 4ineth to the 
memorie, and pleading andiudging Fey 
iſe.) to the underſtanding , aud gouerning of « common- 
wealth to the imagination. 150 
12 How i may beprooued, that __ Theorigall Phiſicke, 
part appertaineth to the memory andpart to the underſtan- 
ane, andthe pratticke to Cabins 
13 By what meanes it may an to what IP 
of abilttie the art of warfare appertaineth,and by what ſiene 
the man may be knowen, who is endowed with this maner Goof 
wit. 200 
14 How we may know to what am of abilitie the 
office of a king Taka and what ſignes he —_ 


haue,who enioyet th this maner of wit 
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15 In what manner Parents may beget wiſe chile, 
and of a wit fit for learning. 

I .5. By whgt fienes. we may know, in what degree of Hop 
and dry exery man refteth. 278 

5.2. hat women ought to marry with what man , that 
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60 The Triall of Wits: 
for if Cadneſle and affliftion drie vp and conſume the 

fleſh, and for that reaſon man gainerh more vnderſtan- 

ding,it fals out a matter certaine,that his contrarie,name- 

ly mirth, will make the braine moiſt, and diminiſh the 

vnderſtanding. Such as haue purchaſed this manner of 
wit, are ſuddenly cnclined to paſtimes, to muſicke, and 

ro pleaſant converſations, and flie the contrarie, which 

at other times gaue them a relliſh and contentment. 

"Now by this, the vulgar ſort may conceiue whence it 

growes, that a wiſe and vertuous man atraining to ſome 

great dignitie (whereas at firſt he was bur poore and bale) 
ſodainly changerh his manners and his faſhion of ſpeech: 
and the reaſon is, becauſe he hath gotten a new tempera- 
ture, moiſt and tull of vapours, whence it followes, that 
the figures are cancelled which toforc he had in his brain, 
and his vaderſtanding dulled. 

From moiſture it is hard to know what difference of 
wit may ſpring, ſithens it is fo far contrarie to the reaſo- 
nable facultie. Ar leaſt (after Galexs opinion) all the hu- 
mours of our bodice, which hold ouermuch moiſture, 
make a man blockiſh and fooliſh, for which cauſe he 
faid,Thercadinefle of mind and wiſdome growes from 
the humour of choler : the humour of melancholie is au- 
thor of firmeneſſe and conſtancie; bloud, of ſimplicitie 
and dulneſfle; the flegmaticke complexion auaileth no- 
thing to the poliſhing of mans . Inſomuch, that bloyd 
with his moiſtures,and the flegnie,cauſe an impairing 0 
the reaſonable facultie. 

Bur this is vnderſtood of the faculties or reaſonable 
wits, which are diſcourſjue and aftiue, and not of rhe 
paſsiuc, as is the memorie, which depends as well on the 
moiſt, as the ynderſtanding doth on the dric.' And we 
call memoric arcaſonable power, becauſe without ut the 
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The Triallof Wits, © 61 
ynderſtanding andthe imaginartine are of no valure.”- Tr 
miniſtrech matter and figures to them all, whereupon 
they may ſyllogiſe conformably co that which 2ri/totle 
fayth , It bchooucs that the vnderſtander go beholding 
the fantalmes 3 andthe office of the memories, to pre- 
ſcrue theſe fantalmes, to the end that the vnderſtanding 
may cantemplat them,and if this be loſt, iris impoſible 
that the powers can worke; and that the office of me- 
morie is none other, than to preſerue the figures of 
things,without that ir appertaines thereto to deuiſe them. 
Galen expreſſeth inthele words, Memorie (verely) laies 
vp and preſerueth in it ſelfe. the things knowne by the 
ſence,and by the mind, 8 is therein as it were their ſtore- 
houſe and receiuing place , andnot their inuenter. And 
if this be the vſe thereof, it fals our apparant, that the 
ſamedependeth on moiſture, for this makes the braine 
plianc, and the figure 1s imprinted by way of ſtrayning. 
Toprooue this', we hauc an cuident argymentin boyes 
age, in which any one ſball better conne by hearr,than in 
any other time of lite , and then doth the braine partake 
greateſt moiſture. VV hence Ariſtotle mouerth this doubr, 
W hy in old age we haue better wit, and in yoongage 
welearne morereadily? as if he ſhould ay, VV har is the 
cauſe , that when we are old we hane much ynderſtan- 
ding, and when we are yoong we learne with more to- 
wardlineſſe 2 VV hereto he an{wereth, That the merao- 
ry of ald menis full of ſo many figures of things which 
they haue ſeene and heard in the long.courle of their 
life; ghar when the would beſtow more thereint, ir isriot 
capable-thercof, for it hath no void place where to re- 
cciue it. But thememory of yoong folke , when they are 
newly borne, is full of plaits, and forthis cauſe they re- 
cciucrcadily wharſocucr is tald or taughtrhem, And he 


Wherethrough 
Cicero defini 

the nature of 
wit, placeth mee 
mory in his de- 
finition : Doci- 
a A Memorys 
which as it wers 


by one name are 
tearmed wit,-- 


62 The Triall of Wits, 
makes this playner , by comparing the memorie of rhe 
morning with that of the cuening,, ſaying , 'That inthe 
morning we learne beſt, becauſe at thattime our memo- 
ricis empric, andar the eucningilly , becauſe then ir 15 
full of thoſe thinges which wee encountred during the 
day. To this Probleme _H7:ſtotle wiſt not how to an- 
ſwere, and thercaſon is very plaine : for ifthe ſpices and 
figures which are in the memorie, hada body and quan- 
titie to occupie the place, it would ſeeme that this were 
a fitting anſwere;bur being vndeuided and ſpirituall, rhey 
cannor fill nor emptie any place where they abide : yea 
we ſee by experience, 'that by how much more the me- 
moric' is excrciſed cuery day recetuing new figures, fo 
much the more capable it becommeth. The anſwere 
ofthis Probleme is very cuident after my dofrine , and 
the fame importeth, that old men partake much vnder- 
ſtanding , becguſe they haue great drineſle, and faile of 
memo, forthat they haue little moiſture , and by this 
meanes the ſubſtance ofthe braine hardneth, and ſo can- 
notreceiue the impreſsion of the figures , as hard waxe 
with difficultic admitterh the figure ofthe ſeale , and the 
ſoft with cafinefle. The contrary befals in children, who 
through the much moiſture wherewith the braine is 
endowed, fajle in vnderſtanding,, and through the great 
ſuppleneſle of their braine abound in memory : where- 
in , by reaſon ofthe moiſture, the ſhapes and figures that 
come from withour, make a great, caſie, deepe, arid well 
+ Thatthe memoric isbetterinthe nothing thahche 
cucning, cannot be denicd , but this ſpringeth tio from 
the occaſion allcaged by _Ariftorle, bur the ſleepe of the 
nightpaſſed hath made the braine moiſt, and tortifyed 
| theſame, and by the waking ofthe whole day,, it _— 
i an 
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and hardened. For which cauſe Hippocrates affirmeth, 
thoſe who haue great thirſt at night, ſhall doe well to 
drinke, for ſleepe makes the fleſh moiſt, and fortifierh all 
the powers which gouern man: and that ſleepe ſo doth, 
Ariſtotle hiraſelte conteſlerh. 

By this doQtrine is perfeQly ſcene, that the vnderſtan- 
ding and memorie are powers oppolit and contrarie, in 
ſort, that the man who hath a great memorie, ſhall find a 
dete&t in his vnderſtanding, and hee who hath a great 
vnderſtanding, cannot enioy a good memorie for it is 
impoſsible that the braine ſhould of his owne nature be 
at one ſelfc time Jrie and moiſt. On this maxime .7- 
fotle grounded higſelfe , ro prooue, that memorie is a 
power different from remembrance, and he frames his 
argument in this manner : Thoſe who haue much re- 
membrance, are men of great vnderſtanding, and thoſe 
who poſleſle a great memorie, find want of vnderſtan- 
ding ; ſo then memoric and remembrance are contrarie 
powers . The former propoſition, after my dodrine,is 
falſe ; for thoſe who haue much remembrance , are of 
little vaderſtanding , and haue great imaginations, as 
ſoone hereafter I will prooue : but the ſecond propolitie 
on is very true,albeir Ariſtotle knew not the cauſe, where- 
on was founded the enmitie which the vaderitanding 
hath with the memorie. 

From heat , which is the third qualitic, groweth the 
maginatiue, for there 15 no other reaſonable power in 
the braine, nor any other qualitic to which it may be af 
ſigned;beſides that, the ſciences which appertaincſo the 
imaginatiue, are thoſe, which ſuch vrter as dote in their 
ſickncfle, and not of thoſe which appertaine to the vn- 
derſtanding, or tothe memorie .. And frenzic, peeuiſh- 
neſlc,and mclancholic, being hor paſsions of the braine, 
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iryceldsagrear argument, to prooue that imagination 
conſiſts in heat. One thing breedes me a difficultic here- 
in, andthart is, that the imagination carrieth a contrarie- 
tic to the ynderſtanding, as alſoro the memorie, and the 
reaſon hereof is not to be gotten by experience, for in 
the brainc may very well be vnited much heat and much 
drincfie ;. and ſo likewiſe, much heat and much moiſture, 
to alargequantitie : and for this cauſe, a man may haue 
a great vnderſtanding and a great imagination,and much 
memorie with much imagination: and verely , it is a mi- 
racle to find a man of great imagination, who hath a 
good vnderſtanding , and a ſound memoric. And the 
caule thereof behooues to bee, for that the vndeiitan. 
ding requires thatthe braine be made of parts very ſub- 
tile and delicate , as we haue prooued heretofore out of 
Galen, and much heat frets and conſumes what is dedi- 
cate, and leaues behind the parts groſle and earthly. For 
the like reaſon, a good imagination cannot bee vnited 
Any diftemperz- with much memorie ; for exceſsiue heat reſolueth the 


ture whatſocuer, 


cannot any long MOiſture ofthe braine , and leaueth ir hard anc drie , by 

time endure ®- * meanes whereof it cannot cally recciue the figures. In 
ſort, that in man there are no more but three generall 
differences of wirs,for there are no more but three qua- 
lities whence they may grow. But vnder theſe three yni- 
uerſall differences, there are contained many other par- 
ticulars,by mcancs of degrees of acceſſe,which hcat,moi- 
ſture and drineſſe may haue. 

Notwithſtanding there ſprings a difference in wits 
from cuery degree of theſe three qualities , for the dry, 
the hot, and the moiſt, may exceede info high a degree, 
thatitmay altogether diſturbe the animall power, con- 
formable to that ſentence of Galen, Eucry excelsiue di- 
ſtemperaturereſolues the forces ; and ſo it is. For albcit 
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drineſſe giue helpe to the vnderſtanding , yet it may be 
chat the fare ſhal conſume his operations. VV hich Gz/ex 
andthe ancicnt Piuloſophers would not admit, bur af. 
ficme,that if old mens brains grew not cold, they ſhould 
neuer decay, though they became drie inthe fourth de- 
gree. Butthey naueno reaſon for this,as we will prooue 
m:he imazinatiue; for albeit his operations be perfor- 
med with hear, yerit it paſſe the third degree, forthwich 
the ame begins ro reſolue, and the like doth the memo- 
ric through ouermuch moitture. 

How many diffcrences of wits grow by means of the 
ſuperabounding of cach of theſc rhree qualities, cannot 
for this preſent be particularly recited, except tofore we 
recount all che operations and ations of the vnderſtan- 
ding, the imagination,and the memoric, But the whileſt 
we are to know, that the principall workes of the vnder- 
ſanding are three : the firit, to diſcourſe; the ſecond, to 
diſtinguiſh ; and the third,tochuſe. Hence comes it, that 
they place alfo three differences in the vnderſtanding : 
intothree orher is the memorie deuided : one receiues 
with caſc, and ſuddenly forgctteth 3 another is flow to 
recciue, bur along tine retainerh ; andthe laſt receiueth 
with caſe,and is very flowto forget. 

The imagination containeth roaty more differences, 
for he, hath three, no lefle than the vnderſtanding and 
memorie, and from cach degree ariſ-th three other. Of 
theſe we will more diſtin&ly dilcourle hereafter, when 
we ſhall afsigne to each che ſcience which anſwereth it 
1a particular, 

Bur he that will conſider three other differences of 
wit, ſhall find, that there are habilities in thoſe who ſtu- 
dic, tome which haue a diſpuſi:ton for the cleare and ca- 


fic contemplatious of ihe at which they learae, bur if 
you 
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you ſet them about matters obſcure and very difficult, it 
will proouc aloſt labour tor the teacher to ſhape them a 
figure thereof by fir examples, or that they frame them- 
{clues the like by their owne imagination, for they want 
the capacitic. 

Inthis degree are all the bad ſchollers of whatſocuer 
facultic , who being demaunded touching the cafic 
points of their art, anſwer tothe purpole : but commin 
co matters of more curiouſneſle, they will tell you a hun- 
dred follies. Ocher wits aduaunce themſclues one de- 
grce higher, for they are pliant and cafie in learning 
things, and they can imprint 1n themſclucs all the rules 
and conſiderations of art, plaine,obſcure, eafic, and diifi- 
cult; but as for doctrine, argument, doubting, anſwe- 
ring, anddiſtinguiſhing, they are all watrers wherewnh 
they may in no wiſe be compred : theſe need to learne 
ſciences at the hands of good teachers, well skilled in 
knowledge,and to haue plentie of bookes, and to ſtudie 
them hard ; for ſo much the lefle ſhall rheir knowledge 
be, as they forbeare torcadc and rake paines. Of theſe 
may be verefied that ſo famous ſcarence of «+ _4ri/totle: 
Our ynderſtanding is like a plaine table, wherin nothing 
1s pourtraied . For whatſocuerthey are toknow and at- 
taine, it bchooues that firit they heare the ſame of ſome 
other, and are barren of all inuention themſclues. In the 
third degree, Nature maketh ſome wits ſo perte&, that 
they ſtand not in need of teachers toinſtruft them, nor 
to direct in what ſort they are to philofophile , for our 
of one conſideration endifted tothem by their ſchoole- 
maiſter, they will gather a hundred, and without that 
ought be beſtowed vnto them, they fill their wit with 
ſcience and knowledge. Theſe wits beguiled Plato, and 

made himto ſay, That our knowledge is a certaine mn 
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of remembrance , when he heard them ſpeake and ſay 
that which neuer fell into conſideration with other 
men. 

To ſuchit is allowable that they write bookes, and 
to others not: for the order and concert which is to be 
held,to the end that ſciences may dayly receiue increaſe 
and greater perfeCtion, 1s to ioinc the new inuention of 
our (clues, who live now, with that which the auntients 
lefr written in their bookes. For dealing after this man- 
ner, each in his time, ſhall adde an increaſe to the arts, 
and men who are yet vnborne, ſhall enioy the inuention 
and trauell of ſuch as liued before. As for ſuch who want 
invention, the commonwealth ſhould not conſent that 
they make bookes,nor ſuffer them to be printed, becauſe 
they doe nought elſe ſaue heape vp matters alreadie deli- 
uered, and ſentences of graue authours, returning to re- 
peat the ſelfe things, ſtealing one from hence, and ny 
another trom thence; and there is no man, but after ſuc 
a faſhion may make a booke. , 

Wits full of inuention are by the T#/cares called goa- 
tiſh , for the likenefic which they haue with a goat in 
their demcanure and proceeding. Thelc neuer take plea+ 
ſure in the plaines, but cuer delight to walke alonetho- 
row dangerous and high places, and to approch neere 
ſteepe downe-fals , for they will not follow any beaten 
path,nor gocin companie. A propertie like this is found 
in the reaſonable ſoule, when it poſleſſeth a braine well 
inſtrumentalized and tempered, for ir neuer reſterh ſct- 
led in any contemplation, bur fareth forchwith vnquier, 
ſecking ro know and vaderſtand new matters. Of ſuch 
a ſoule, is vercficd the ſaying of Hyppocrates, The going 
of the ſoule is the thought of men. Forthere are ſome, 
who neuer paſle out of one conremplarion, and thinke 
F ij not 
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not that the whole worid can diſcouer another ſuch. 
Theſe haue the propertie of a beaſt, who ncuer forlakes 
the beaten path, nor carcth to walke through defart and 
vnhaunted places, but only inthe nigh market way, and 
- with a guide before him. Both theſe diucrſiries of wits 
are ordinarie amonoſt protciſors of learning. Some 0- 
thers chere are of high ſearching capacities, and eſtran- 
ged from the common courſe of opinions, thcy iudge 
and cntreat of matters with a particular taſhion, they are 
franke in deliuering their opinion, and tic not them- 
ſelues tothar of any other. Some forts are cloſe, moiſt, 
and very quier, diſtrulting themlſclues, and relying vpon 
the iudgement of ſome graue man whom they tollow, 
whoſe ſayings and {cnrences they repute as {ciencesand 
demonſtrations , and all things conrarying the lame, 
they reckon yanitic and lealings. | 

Theſe two differences of wits are very profitable, if 
they be vnired ; for as.amongyil a great droue of cattell 
the heardsmen accuſtome ro mingle {ome dozen of 
goats tolead them and make them trot apace, ro enioy 
new paſtures, that they may not ſuffer (caccitie ; ſo alſo it 
behoueth, that in humanelcarning there be ſome goat- 
like wits, who may diſcouer to the cattell like vndcrſtan- 
ding, thorow ſecrets of Narure, and deliuer voto them 
contemplations not heard of, wherein they may exer- 
cile themſclues, for after this manner arts take increaſe, 
and mcn daily know more and more, 


CHAP. VI. 


Certaine doubts and arguments are propounded againſt the 


> 


doftrine of the laſt chapter and their anſwer. 


One 


a man of great humblencſle, a defpiſer of worldly things, 
and oneto whom, in reſpeQ of divine matters, all. ce 
ſeemed ofno valure. But they vicerly are beguiled , for 


none of the ancient Philoſophers polleſled the vertue of 


humilitie , nor knew what thing irwas, ynull God came 
into the world and taught the (ame. | 


The meaning of Socrates was , tagiue- to vnderſtand: 


how. little! certaintie 1s: contained in humane (ſciences, 
and how vaſetled and: fearctull the vnderitanding of a 
Philoſopher in that which he knoweth, ſeeing by ex- 
pcrince, that all is full of doubts and arguments, and 
that we can ye-ldaſſent to nothing, without fearing that 
it may be contrary, For it was ſaid, Thechoughts of men 
are doubtful , and our foreſceings vncertaine : And he 
who will attaine to the true knowledge of things, it be- 
hooues that heereſt (ſcrled and quiet: wirhour feare or 
doubt of being deceiued, and the Philoſopher who, is 
not thus wiſe/grounded , may with much trueth affirme 
that he knoweth hothing, ' 

This ſame conſideration had Galen, when hee ſayd, 
Science is aconuenient and firme notice, which neuer 
depancth from reaſon? therefore thou ſhalt nor find ic 
amongit che Phuloſophers, _Yy when they conſ1- 

| ij der 
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EI Ne of the cauſes for which thewiCl. 
JW dome of Socrates hath bene ſo. fa- 
\ mous till this day,is,for that after he 
: {was adiudged by the oracle of 4pol- 
lo,to bethe wiſeſt man ofthe world, 
v he fayd thus : 7 know this onely , that 
= know nothing at all : which ſen- 
rence, all thole chat haue ſeene and - 
read, paſſed ir ouer, as ſpoken by Sorrates,tor that he was 
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der the nature of things : but verely much leſſe in matters 
of Phifickeztay rather(roſpeake all in one word)it neuer 
makes his full arriuall where men arc. 
:. Hereby irſcemeth tharthe: true notice of things failes 
ro come this' way,and to man arriueth only a certaine o- 
pinion, which makes him ro walke vacertaine, and with 
teare wherher the matter which he affirmeth be ſo or no. 
But that which Ga/ez noteth more particulatly,touching 
this , is, that Philoſophie and Philicke are the moſt yn- 
'certaine of all thoſe” wherewith men areto deale. Andif 
this be true, what ſhall we ſay touching the Philoſophie 
whereof we now intreat, where with the vaderitandin 
we make an anotomie ofa matter fo obſcure and di: 
cult, as are the powers and facaltics of the reaſonable 
ſoule ? In which point are offered ſo many doubts and 
arguments, that there remaines no cleare.doQrine ypon 
which we may relie. 

One of which g-and the principall, is, that we haue 
made the Vnderſtanding an inftrumentall power, as the 
Imagination, and the Memory, and haue giuen dri- 
nefle to the braine,'as an inſtrament with which it may 
worke: athing farrepugnant tothe doQtine of Ariftotle 
and all his followers; who-placing the vnderſtanding (c- 
ucred fromthe bodily inſtrument, 'prooue eaſily the im- 
mortality of the reaſonable ſoule , and that the ſame iſ- 
fuing out ofthe body, cndureth for cucr. Now the con- 
wary opinion being; diſputable , the way hereby is ſto 
ped vp, fo that this cannot be prooued. Morcouer,the 
reaſons on which Ariſtotle gronndeth himſelfe, to proue 
that the vnderſtanding_ is not an inſtrumentall power, 
carrie ſuch efficacie,, as other than that cannot bee con- 
duded.Fortothis power appertaineth the knowing and 
vnderſtanding the nature-aud being of whadocuer ma- 

os teriall 


ceriall things inthe world, and if the ſame ſhould be con- 
ioyned with any bodily thing , that ſelfe would hinder 
the knowledge ofthe reſidue : as wee ſee in the ourward 
ſences, thar if the traſt be bitter, all the things which the 
rongue toucherh partake the ſame fauour: and if the 
chriſtalline humour be greene or yellow, all that the eye - 
ſeth, it indgeth to be of the ſame colour. The reaſon of 
this is, forthatthething wichin breedes an impediment 
tothat withour. T's « 7 

Ariſtotle ayth moreouer , Thatifthe ynderſtanding 
were mingled with any bodily inſtrument, it would re- 
raine ſome qualitie, for whatſocuer vaiterh it (elte with 
heat or cold, itis of force that it partake of the ſame qua- 
lity. Burto fay thatthe vnderſtandingis-hot, cold,moiſt, 
or drie, is to vtter a matter abhominabletorheeares of all 
natural! Philoſophers. - Get: ” 

The ſecond principall doubt is, that :_A7/totle and all 
the Peripateticts bring in two other powers beſides the 
Vaderltanding,the Imagination,& tht Memoryiname- 
ly, Remembrance, and Common ſence , grounding yp-' 
on that rule, That the powers ate knowne by way ofthe 
ations. They ayd,, That beſides the operations ofthe 
Vaderſtanding,tho Imagination;and the Memorie,there 
arcalſorwo other difterent. So then the wit of man ta- 
keth his originall from fiue powers , and not from three 
only,as we did proue. 

W efaydalfo in the laſt chapter , after the opinion of 
Galen , that the memoric doth none other worke in the 
braine, ſaue only to preſeruethe ſhapes and figures of 
things, in ſuch ſort as a cheſt preferueth and keepeth ap- 
parell and what ſoel(e is put theteinto. Anditby ſuch a 
compariſon, weate to vnderſtand the office of this po- 
wer, it is requiſit alſo to prooue another reaſonable ta- 
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cultie; which may ferch our the figures from the memo- 
ric, and repreſent them to the vnderſtanding, even as it 
isneceflarie that rhere be one to openthe cheſt, and to 
take outwhat hath bene laid vp therein. 

Belidesrhis ,- we ſayd, that the vnderſtanding and the 
memorie are contrarie powers , and that the one cha- 
ſeth away ihe- other, forthe one loueth great drineſle, 
' andthe other much moiſture, and a ſuppleneſle of the . 
braine. And if this be true, wherefore ſayd _4riſtotle and 
Plato, That men who haue their fleſh render, enioy great 
Ee ſeeing this ſuppleneſle is an cfte& of moi- 

ure. | 

We ſaydalſo, that for cffefting that a memorie may 
begood,itwas neceſfary the-braine ſhould be endowed 
with moiſture, forthe figures oughtto be-printed there- 
in by way of compreſsion, and the ſame being hard,they 
cannotſo eaſily make a ſigne therein, True it is, that to 
receive figures with readinefle, it requireth that the 
brainebee plianr, bur ro preſerue the ſhapes ſome long 
time, all affirme thar it is neceflarie the ſame be hard and 
drie, as it appcareth in outward things, where the figure 
printed in apliant ſubſtance.,- is.cafily cancelled, but in 
the drie and hard,it neuerperiſheth,' VV herethroagh we 
ſee many men who-con'by heart with great readinefle, 
but forget againe very ſpeedily. Of which Galen rende- 
ring a reaſon, ſayth, that fuch through much moiſture, 
haue the ſubſtance of their braine tender and not (erled, 
forthe figure is ſoone cancelled, as it it were ſealed in 
water. And contrariwiſe, ather learne by heart with dif- 
ficulcie, but whar they hauc once learned, they neuer 
forget againe. VW herethrough it ſcemerth a matter im- 
poſsible, that there ſhouid be thar difference of memo- 
rie which wee ſpeake of, which ſhould learnc with caſe, 

; and 
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and preſerue along time. | 

Ir is alſo: hard to vnderſtand how it is poſsible that fo 
many figures being ſealed rogether in the braine, the one 
ſhould not cancell the other, for if ina picce of ſofrned 
wax there be printed many ſeales of diuers figures, 1t fals 
out certaine, that ſome cancell other ſome, by the inter- 
mingling ofthcſe figures. 

And that which breedeth nolefledifficulty,is,co know 
whence it proccedeth , thatthe memorie by cxercifing it 
ſelie,becommeth the more cafieto receiue figures , it be- 
ing certaine,, that not onely bodily exerciſe, but ſpiritual 
much more,dricth and ſokerh the fleſh. 

Ir is alſo hard to conceiue, in what ſortthe imaginati- 
ons contrarie to the vnderſtanding , it there be none 0- 
ther more vrgent cauſe, thanto ſay, Thar exceſiue heat 
rcſoJueth the ſubtile. partes of the braine, leauing an 
catthly and grofle remnant, ſeeing the Melancholy is 
one ofthe groſeſt and carrhliett humours of out bodie. 
And'_Ariſtetle fayth, That the vnderftanding vſerh the 
{cruice of none ſo much, as of that. And'this difficultie 
is encreaſed, conſidering that melancholy isa grofle hu- 
mour, cold and drie ; andcholer ts of a delicat ſubſtance, 
and of temperature hot and dric,and yet for all this, me- 
lancholy is- more appropriat to the vnderſtanding than 
choler. W kich ſeemeth repugnant to reaſon, tor this 
humour aideth the vnderitanding with two qualities, 
and gainfetrerh itſelfe only with one, which is heat. But 
melancholy aideth ir with his drinefſe, and with none 
other, and oppoſeth it ſelfe by his cold,and by his grolſe 
ſubſtance, which is a thing that the vnderſtanding moſt 
abhorreth. For which cauſe , Galer afsi2ncth more wit 
and prudence to choler,than to melancholy,ſaying thus; 
Readineſſe and Prudence ſpring from the humour of 
| cholcr, 
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choler, andthe melancholicke humour is author of in. 
tic andconſtancie. 

Laſtly, the cauſe may be demaunded , whence it may 
grow, that toiling, and continuall contemplation of ſtu- 
die maketh many wiſc, in whome at the beginning, the 
good nature of theſe qualities, which we ſpeake of, was 
wanting : andſoby giuingand receiuing with the ima- 
gination, they come to make themſelues capable of ma- 
ny verities , which tofore they knew not , nor had the 
remperature which thereto was requiſit. For ifthey had 
poſleſſed the ſame,ſo much labour ſhould not haue been 
needfull. 

All theſe difficultics, and many other beſides, are con- 
trary to the doQtrine ofthe laſt chapter. For naturall Phi- 
loſophie hath not ſo certaine principles as the Mathe- 
maticall ſciences, wherein, the Phiſition,-and the Philo- 
ſopher (ifhe be alſo a Mathematician) may alwayes make 
demonſtration : but comming afterwards to the cure: 
which is conformable to the art of Phiſicke, hee ſhall 
commit therein many crrours, and yet not alwayes tho- 

row his owne fault ({ithens in the Mathematicks he al- 
wayes followed acertaintic) but through the little afſu- 
rance ofthe art, for which cauſe _r;ftotle ſaid, The Phi- 
ſition though healwayes cure nor, is not therefore a bad 
one, prouided, that he foreſlow not to performe any of 
thoſe points which apperrainetothe art. Burit he ſhould 
commit any errour in the Mathematicks , he would be 
voidof cxcuſe : for performing in this ſcience all the di- 
ligences which it requireth, it is impoſsible that the 
trueth ſhould not appeare. In ſort, that albeit we yeelde 
not a manifeſt demonſtration of this doctrine, yer the. 
whole faultis not tobe layd on our. want of capacitie, 
ncither may it ſtraightwayes bee recounted as falſe that 

we 
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we dcliuer. 

To the firſt principall doubt,we anfwer,that ifthe yn- 
derſtanding were ſeuered from the body,and had noughrt 
to doe with heat,cold,moiſt, and drie, nor withthe other 
bodily qualities, it would follow thatall men ſhould par- 
rake cquall vnderſtanding, and that all ſhould equally 
diſcourſe. But weeſee by experience, that one mian vn- 
derſtanderh and diſcourſerh better than another ; then 
this groweth,for that che vnderſtanding 1s an in{trumen- 
tall power, and better diſpoſed in one than in another, 
and not from any other occaſion. For all reaſonable 
ſoules and their vnderſtandings (ſundered from the bo- 
dy) are ofcquall perfection and knowledge. Thoſe who 
follow_A4:/totles dottrine, lecing by experience , that 
ſome diſcourſe betterhan orher ſome, haue found an 
excuſe in apparence, ſaying ; That the diſcourſing of 
one better than another , is not cauſed, for that the vn- 
derſtanding is an inſtrumentall power, & that the braine 
is better diſpoſed in ſome than in otherſome : but for 
thatthe vnderſtanding (whilſt the reaſonable ſoule re- 
maineth in the body ) ſtandeth in need of the fantaſmes 
and figures which are in the imagination, and in the me- 


' morie ; through default whereof, the vnderſtanding 


fals ro diſcourſe illy, and notthrough his owne fault, nor 
for that it is ioyned with a matter badly inſtrumentali- 
zed. But this anſwere is contrary to the dofrine of t_4x/- 
fatle him(clfe;who prooucth,that by how much the me- 
morie is the worſe, by ſo much the vuderſtanding is 
the berter ;- and by how much the memorie is bettered, 
by ſo much the vnderſtanding is impaired : and the 
{fame we.haue heretofore proouecd as touching the ima- 
gination;, in: confirwation of that which: 4ri/torle de- 
maundeth, VV hat the cauſe is, that we waxing old,hauc 
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ſo bad a memorie, and ſo good an ynderſtanding : and 
when we ate yoong, it fals out contrary, that we poſleſſe 
a great memorie and (mall vnderſtanding. Hereof, in 
one thing we ſce the experience, and Galen noteth ir, thar 
wheanin adiſcaſe the temperature and good diſpoſition 
ofthe braine is impaired, many times the operations of 
the ynderſtanding are thereby loſt, and yet thole of the 
memoric and the imagination remaine ſound, which 
could not come to paſlc, if the vnderſtanding enioyned 
not a particular inſtrumentfor it ſelfe, beſides this which 
the other powers doe partake. 

Tothis I know not what may be yeelded in anſwere, 
vnleſſe ic be by ſome meraphyficall relation , compoun- 
ded of aftion and power , which neither themlclues 
know what it meaneth , nor is there any other man that 
vnderſtands it. Nothing more cadammageth mans 
knowledge than to confound the ſciences : and what be- 
longs to the Metaphylicks, to entreat thereof in natu- 
rall Philofophie; and matters ofnaturall Philoſophie in 
the Metaphyſicks. | 

The reaſons whereupon Ariftotle grounded himſelfe 
are of ſmall moment, for the conſequence followeth, 
notto ſay, thatthe vnderſtanding, becauſe ir muſt know 
materiall things, ſhould not therefore enioy a bodily in- 
ſtrument : for the bodily qualities which ferue for the 
compoſition of the inſtrument, make no alteration of 
the power ; nor from them doe the fantaſmes ariſe, cuen 
as the ſenſible, placed aboue the ſence, cauſeth not the 
ſelfe ſence. This is plainly ſeene in touching, fornot- 
withſtanding that the ſame 1s compounded of foure ma- 
teriall qualicies : and thatthe ſame hath in it quantirie, 
and hardneſle of ſoftneſle ; for all this, the hand deſcer- 
neth whether a thing be hot or cold, hard or ſoft, great 
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er little. And if you aske in what ſort the naturall heat 
which is inthe hand hindererh not the touching, thar it 
may difcerne the heat which is in the ſtone 3, we an{were, 
that the qualities which ſerue for the compoſition of the 
inſtrument, doe not alter the inſtrument it ſelfe, neither 
from them doe there jſluc any ſhapes whereby ro know 
them. Euen as it appertainerh to rhe eye ro know all fi- 
oures and qualities of things, and yer we ſc2 that the eye 
it (clte hath his proper figure and quantitie , and of the 
humours and skius which goe to his compoſition, ſome 
hauc colours, and ſome are dzaphane and tranſparant, all 
which hindereth not, bur that we with our ſight may 
diſccrne the figures and quantities of all the things 
which ſhall appeace before vs : and the reaſon is, for that 
the humours, the skins, the figure, and the quantitie, 
ſerue tor the compoſition of the cyec, and ſuch thinges 
cannot alter rhe ſightfull power , and therefore trouble 
not nor hinderthe knowledge of the outward figures. 
The like we atfirme of the vaderſtanding, that his pro- 
per inftrument (though the ſame be mareriall and ioy- 
ned with; it) cannot enlarge it, for from it iſſne no vnder- 
ſtandablc ſhapes, which haue force to alter it : and the 
realonis, For thatthe vnderſtandable placed aboue the 
vnderſtanding, cauſcth not the vnderſtanding 3 and fo it 
remaincth ar hibertic ro vnderſtand all the outward mate- 
tiall things, without that it encounter ought to hinder 
theſame.The ſecond reaſon wherein Ariſtotle gronnded 
himſelte, is of lefle importance than the tormer, for nei- 
ther the vnderſtanding nor any other accident can bee 
qualiti-like, for of themlelues they cannot be the ſubiet 
of any qualine. For which caulc it lictle skilleth that the 
vnderitanding pollcfle the braine for an inſtrument togi- 


ther with the temperature ofthe foure firlt qualities, that 
| | therefore 
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therefore it may be called qualitie-like, inas much as the 
braine and not the vaderſtanding , is the ſubic& of the 
hear,the cold,che moiſt,and the drie. 

To the third difficultic which the Perpateticks alleage, 
faying, That by making the vnderltanding an inſtru- 
mentall power, wereaue one of thoſe principles which 
ſerue to prooue the immorralitic of the reaſonable ſoule: 
we anſwere, That there are other arguments of more 
ſoundneſle, whereby to prooue the ſame, whereof we 
will treat inthe chapter following. 

To the ſecond argument we anſwere, that not cuery 
difference of operations argueth a diuerfitic of powers : 
for (as we will prooue hereafter) the imaginative per- 
formeth martter (o ſtrange, thar it this 9naxme were true 
in ſort asthe vulgar Philoſophers had it, or admitting 
the interpretation which they giue it, there ſhould be in 
the braine ten or twelue powers more . Put becauſe all 
theſe operations ate to be marſhalled vader one gene- 
rall reaſon, they argue no more than one imaginatiue, 
which is aftcrwards deuided into many particular dit- 
ferences,by the meanes of the ſundric operations which 
it performeth : the compoſing of the ſhapes in the pre- 
ſence or the abſence of the obiects, not onely argueth 
not adiuerſitic of the generall powers (as are the com- 
mon ſence,and the imaginatiue) but cucn not of the ve- 
ry particulars. 

To the third argument we anſwere,that the memorie 
is nothing els but a tendernefle of the braine, diſpoſed 
with a certaine kind of moiſture, to receiuc and pre» 
ſerue that which the imaginatiue apprehendeth : with 
the like proportion that white or blew paper holds 
with him who writeth : for as the writer writeth in 
the paperthe things which he would not forget , and 
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after he hath written them, returnes to read them; cuen 
ſo we ought to conceiue, that the imagination writerh 
112 the memorie the figures of the things knowne by the 
five ſenſes, and by the vnderitanding, as alſo ſome others 
of his owne framing: and when it will remember ought 
(aich «_4ſfotle) irreturnerth to behold and contemplar 
chem. VV ith this maner of compariſon Plato ſcrued him- 
ſelte, when he ſaid, Thar fearing the weake memorie of 
old age, he haſtened ro make another of paper (namely 
bookes) to the end his trauailes ought not to be loſt, but 
thar hee might haue that which might repreſcat them 
ynto him, when he liſt to read them. This ſelte doth the 
imaginatiue, of writing inthe memorie, and returning 
co read it when it would remember the ſame. The firſt 
whovrtered this point was ©Ariſtorle;and the ſecond Ga- 
len who ſayd thus, For as much as that par: of the ſoule 
which imagineth , whatſocuer the ſame be, ſcemerh to 
be the ſelfe thar alſo remenibreth . And lo verely it ſee- 
meth to be, for the things which wee imagine with long 
thinking, are well fixed in the memorie, and that which 
we handle with light conſideration, alſo ſoone we for. 
get the ſame againe. And as the writer when he writeth 
faire, the berter aſfureth it to be read : ſo it befals ro the 
imaginatiue, thar if it ſeale with force, the figure remai- 
neth well imprinted inthe braine;otherwile it can ſcarce- 
ly be diſcerned . The like alſo chanceth in old deedes, 
which being ſound in part, and in part periſhed by time, 
cannot well bcread , vuleſle we gather much by reaſon 
and coniefture . So doth the imaginatiue, when inthe 
memorie ſome figures remaine, and fome are periſhed, 
where _1fotles errour had his originall ; who for this 
cauſe conceived , that remembrance was a different 


power fromthe memorie. Moreouer, he — 
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thoſe who haue great Cn, are likewiſe of 
great vndeiſtanding, which is alſo falſe : for the i imagi- 
natiue , Which is that that makes the remembrance, is 
contrarie to the vnderitanding ; in ſort, that to gather 
memoric of things,and to remember them after they are 
knowne, is a worke of the imagination : as to write and 
rcturne to read it,is a worke of the Scriucner, and not of 
the paper. VV hereby it falleth our that the memorie re- 
maineth a power palviue, and not aCtiue : cucn as the 
blew and the white of the paper is none otaer than a 
commoditic whereby to write. 

To the fourth doubt may be anſwered, That it ma- 
keth little to the purpoſe, as touching the wit, whether 
the fleſh be hard or render, it the braine partake not alſo 
the ſame qualitie, the which weſec many times hath a 
diſtin teniperature from al the other parts ot the body. 
But when they concurre in one ſelfe tendernefle, it is an 
euill roken for the vnderſtanding , and no lefle for the 
imagination . And it wee conſider the fleſh of women 
and children, wee ſha!l find that in tendernctic it excee- 
deth that of men, and this notwithſtanding, commonly 
men haue a betrer wit than women: and the naturall 
reaſon hereof is, For that the humours,which make the 
fleſh tender , are fleagme and bloud, becauſe they are 
both moiſt (as wee hauc abouc ipecified) and of then 
Galex (aid, That they make men fimple and dullards: and 
contratiwiſe, the humours which harden the fl:ſh, are 
choller and melancholy : and hence grow the prudence 
and ſapience which are found in man. In ſo:t, that it 
1s rather an il] roken ro haue the fleſh tender, than dric 
and hard. And ſo inmen who hauc an equall | renipera- 
ture throughout their whole bodic, it is an cate matter 
to gather the qualitic of thcir wit by the tepdernefic - 
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hardnefle of their fleſh: For if it be hard and roughit gi- 
ucch token either of a good vnderſtanding or a good 
imagination; and if ſmooth and ſupple, ofthe contrarie, 
namely of good memorie, and (mall ynderitanding,and 
lefle imagination: and to vaderſtand whether the braine 
haue correſpondence,it bchooucth to conſider the haire, 
which bcing big, blacke, rough, andthicke, yeeldeth to« 
ken of a good imagination or a good vnderſtanding : 
and if ſoft and ſmooth, they are a ſfigne of much memo- 
rie, and nothing els. But who fo will diſtinguiſh and 
know, whether the ſame be vnderſtanding or imagina- 
tion (when the haire is of this ſort) it mult be conſidered 
of what forme the child 1s in the att of laughter: for 
this paſsion diſcouereth much,of what qualitic hee is in 
the imagination. | 

W hat the reaſon and cauſe of laughter ſhould be, 
many Philoſophers haue laboured to conceiue , and 
none of them hath dcliucred ought that may well bee 
vnderſtood : butall agree, that the bloud is an humour, 
which prouoketh a man to laugh, albeir none expreſle 
with what qualitie tais humour is indewed, more than 
the relt,why it ſhould make a man addiQed to laughter, 
The follics which are comnmitted with laughing , are 
leſſe dangerous : but thoſe which are done with labour 
are more perillous : as if he ſhould ſay, VWhenthe diſ- 
caſed become giddie and doting, doe laugh, they reſt in 
more ſafctie, thanit they were intoyle and anguilh : for 
the former commerh of bloud,which is a moſt mild hu- 
mour, and the ſecond of melancholie : but we groun- 
ding vpon the doCtrine whereof we intreat, ſhall eafily 
vnderſtand all that which in this caſe may bee deſired 
to be knowne. The cauſe of laughter(in my indgement) 
is nought cls but an approouing, which is made by the 
3 imagina- 
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imagination, ſeeing or hearing ſomewhat done or ſaid, 
which accordeth very well : and this power remaineth 
inthe braine, when any of theſe things giuc it content- 
ment, ſuddainly it mooucth the ſame, and after it all the 
mulcles of the bodie,and ſo many times we doe allow of 
wittie ſayings, by bowing downe of the head. When 
then the imagination is very good, it contents not it 
ſelte with cuery ſpeech, but onely with thoſe which 
pleaſe very well: andif they haue ſome little correſpon- 
dence, and nothing els, the ſame receiueth thereby ra- 
ther paine tha gladneſle. Hence it groweth,that men of 
great imagination laugh very ſeldome , and the point 
moſt worthic of noting, is, that icaſters and naturall 
counterfeiters neucr laugh attheir owne meriments, nor 
at that which they heare others to vtter : for they haue 
an imagination ſo delicar, that not euentheir owne plea- 
ſanteries, can yeeld that correſpondence which they re. 
Ire. 
m Hereto may bee added, that merriments (beſides 
that they muſt haue a good proportion, and be vttered 
tothe purpoſe) muſt be new, and not tofore heard or 
ſeene. Andthis is the propertie not onely of the imagi- 
nation, but alſo of all che other powers which goucrue 
man : for which cauſe we ſee, that the ſtomacke when it 
hath rwice fed vpon one kind of meat, ſtraightwaies 
loatherh the ſame ; ſo doth the ſight one ſelfe ſhape and 
colour ; the hearing one concordance, how good ſoc- 
uer ; and the vnderſtanding one ſelte contemplation. 
Hence alſo it proceederh , that the plcafant conceiued 
man laugheth nor at the icaſtes which himlelfe vtte- 
reth : for before he ſend them forth from his lips, hee 
knew what he would ſpeake. W hence I conclude,that 
thoſe wholaugh much, are all defeRiue in their imagi- 
nation, 
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nation, wherethrough whatſocuer meriment and plea. 


| fanterie, (how cold ſocuer) with them cartieth a verie 


good cotreſpondencie: And becauſe the bloud parta- 
keth much moiſture (wherof we ſaid before,that it bree- 
deth dammage to the imagination) thoſe who are very 
ſanguine, are alſo great laughers. Moiſture holdeth this 
propertie, that becauſe the ſame is tender and gentle, it 
abatcth the force of heat, and makes that it burne not 
oucrmuch . For which cauſe it partakes better agrce- 
ment with drineſle, becauſe it ſharpenerh his operations, 
Beſides this, where there is much moiſture, it is a ſigne 
that the heat is remiſle, ſeeing it cannot reſolue nor con- 
ſume the ſame : and the imagination cannot performe 
his operations with a heat ſo weake. Hence wee gather 
alſo, that men of great vnderitanding are much giuen 
to laughter, for thatthey haue defeCt of imagination, as 
we read of the great Philoſopher Democritus, and many 
others whom my ſelfe haue ſeene and nored. Then by 
meanes of this laughter wee ſhall know, if that which 
men or boyes hae of flcſh hard and tough, and of haire 
blacke, thicke,hard,and rough, bctoken either the imagj- 
nation or the ynderitanding. In ſort,that Ariſtotle in this 
dudtrine was ſomewhat out of the way. 

To the fitth argument we anſwere, that there are two 
kinds of moiſture in the braine, one which groweth of 
the aire (when this element predominateth in the mix- 
ture) and another of the water, with which the other 
elements areamaſled. Tf the braine be tender by the firlt 
moiſture, the memorie ſhall be'verie good : calic to re- 
ceiue, and mightie to retaine the figures for a long time. 
For the moiſture of the aire is veric ſupple and full of 
farncfle, on which the ſhapes are tacked with ſure hold- 


_ faſt, as wee ſee in pictures which are Iymned in oylc, 
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who being ſer againſt che ſunne and the water, recciue 
thereby no dammage at all: and if we caſt oyJc vpon any - 
writing , it will never bee wiped out, but matrech the 
fame : and that which cannot be read, with.oyle 15 made 
legible, by yeelding thereto a brightneſlc and tranſpa- 
rence. But if the difference of the braine ſpring trom 
the ſecond kind of moiſture, the argument trameth ve- 
ry well : For if it recciue with facilitie, with the ſame 
readinefle it turneth againe to cancell the figure, becauſe 
the moiſture of the water hath no farncfle, wherein the 
figures may faſten themſelues . Theſe two moiſtures 
are knowne by the haire : for that whicl: ſprings from 
the aire, makerh them to proue vactious,and full of oyle 
and fat, and the water maketh them moilt and very 
ſupple. 

To the ſixth argument may be anſwered , that the 
figures of things are not printed inthe braine, as the 
figure of the ſeale is in waxe, but they pearcethereinto,to 
remain there affixed,in ſort as the ſparrowes are attached 
to birdlime, or the flies ſticke in honnie: for theſe figures 
are bodileſſe, and cannot be mingled, nor corrupt one 
the other. 

To the ſeuenth difficultie we anſwer, that the figures 
amaſle and mollifie the ſubſtance of the braine, in ſuch 
ſort as wax groweth ſoft by plying the ſame betweene 
our fingers : beſides thar, the vitall ſpirits haue yer:ue to 
make tender and ſupple the hard and dric members, as 
the outward heat doth the yron. And that the vitall ſpi- 
rits aſcend tothe braine, when any thing is learned by 
heart, we hauc prooued herctofore . And cuecry bodily 
and ſpiritual exerciſe doth not dric : yea the Phiſitions 
affirme,that the moderat fattencth. 

Tothe cigth argument wee anſwere, that there are 

| two 
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ewo ſpices of melancholic : one naturall, which is the 
droſle of the bloud, whoſe temperature is cold and dric, 


accompanied with a ſubſtance very groſle, this ſerues 


not of any value for the wit, but maketh men blockiſh, 
ſluggards, and grynnars, becauſe they want imaginati- 
on. There is another ſort which is called choler aduſt, or 
atra bile,of which Ariſtotle ſaid, That it made men cxcee- 
ding wiſe : whoſe remperature is diuers, as that of vine- 
Ser ; ſometimes it performeth the effefts of heat, light- 
ning the earth ; and ſomerimes it cooleth, but alwaies ic 
is drie and of a very delicat ſubſtance . Czcero confetteth 
that he was ſlow witted, becauſe he was not melancho- 
like aduſt, and he ſaydrrue, for if he had beene ſuch, he 
ſhould not have poſlefſcd (o rare a gift of cloquence. For 
the melancholike aduſt want memorie, to which ap- 
pertaineth the ſpeaking with great preparation. It hath 
another qualitie which much aideth the vnderſtanding, 
namely, that it is cleere like the Agat ſtone, with which 
cleerencfle it giueth light within tothe braine, and ma- 
kethrhe ſame ro diſcerne well the figures. And ofthis opt- 
nion was Herac/tizs when he ſaid, A drie cleereneſſe ma- 
keth amoſt wiſe mmd,with which cleereneſle naturall me- 
lancholic is not endowed, bur his blacke is deadly : and 
that the reaſonable ſoule there within the braine, ſtan- 
deth in need of light to diſcerne the figures 8 the ſhapes, 
we will prooue hereafter. 

To the ninth argument we anſwere,thatthe prudence 
and readinefſe of the mind which Galen ſpeaketh of, ap- 
pertaineth to the imagination , whereby we know that 
which is to come, whence Czcero ſaid, Memorie is of 
things paſſed, and Prudence of thoſe to come. The rea- 
dincfle of the mind is that,which commonly they call a 
ſharpeneſle in imagining,and by other names,cratrineſle, 
G 11j \ubrilte, 


